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wy our first article upon the “Tracts for the Times,” we re- 

served for future discussion the momentous question, how far 
the claim advanced in them, on behalf of the Anglican Church, 
to the rights and privileges of apostolical succession, is valid. To 
this task we now apply ourselves, with the full consciousness of 
our inability to do justice to the subject, in the confined limits 
of an article in a review. Gladly would we, therefore, hold back 
from the discussion, till leisure and circumstances gave us oppor- 
tunity for a more finished as well as more extensive examination 
of the foundations of the English church. We do not express 
these sentiments from any regret at the pledge we have given, 
nor from any desire to retreat from its obligation ; for we felt 
when we gave it even as we do now. But we were urged on by 
a sense of duty; and the pressure of that feeling continues yet. 
Not a moment’s time, we seriously believe, is to be Jost in fixing 
the attention of the Catholic mind upon the true and novel po- 
sition of our controversy with the reviving ideas of the old Pro- 
testant theology; and if we can only point out the track upon 
which bolder genius and deeper research than ours may follow 
up the attack, our duty as Reviewers will have been amply dis- 
charged. For the periodical press attached to any great interest, 
sheaki, we have always judged, act the part of sentinels or watch- 
men, giving notice of the first appearance of danger and of the 
approach of a new foe, to those whose office it is to man the bul- 
warks and defend the walls of their holy Sion. 

The “ Tracts for the Times” are for ever inculcating upon 
their readers, the belief that the Anglican Church possesses 
authority by apostolic descent. We will first establish this point by 
a few extracts, in addition to several quoted in our former article. 
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«We have been born, not of blood, nor of the will of the flesh, nor 
of the will of man, but of God. The Lord Jesus Christ gave his spirit 
to his Apostles ; they, in their turn, laid their hands upon those who 
should succeed them; and these, again, on others: and so the sacred 
gift has been handed down to our present bishops, who have appointed 
- as their assistants, and, in some respects, their representatives.”— 

0.1. p. 2. 

= We, who believe in the Nicene Creed, must acknowledge it a high 
privilege that we belong to the apostolic Church. How is it that most 
of us are, almost avowedly, so cold and indifferent in our thoughts of this 
privilege? . . . . For many years we have been much in the habit of 
resting our claim on the general duties of submission to authority, of 
decency and order, of respecting precedents long established,—instead of 
appealing to that warrant which marks us exclusively for Gop’s am- 
BASSADORS. —No. iv. p. 1. 

Thus we see that, at the very outset of their publication, the 
tract writers are careful to inculcate this idea of the existence of 
a succession from the Apostles in the hierarchy of the Anglican 
Church, and of a consequent obligation on the part of the laity 
to pay it submission and obedience. But the tract No. 15 is 
entitled, “On the Apostolical Succession in the English 
Church.” It treats of the popular objection (and a well- 
grounded objection we could easily prove it), that in assuming 
this privilege of apostolic succession, and its consequent rights, 
High-Churchmen must recur to Rome as the fountain-head of 
their orders, which is inconsistent in men that reprobate 
“‘ Popery.” It proceeds to answer this objection, and then to 
give the grounds whereon the Church of England lays claim to 
the succession. As this tract will form the principal text where- 
upon we shall comment through this article, we will reserve our 
extracts for each part of our subject as we shall want them. In 
the meantime, we will refer our readers for farther evidence, if 
required, of this determination in the Oxford divines to claim all 
the rights of a Church legally descended from the Apostles, to 
the tracts No. 5, p. 1, and 7, entitled, “’The Episcopal Church 
Apostolical,” to which, likewise, we may have occasion to 
refer. 

It is our intention to discuss the question between us and the 
Anglican upon this subject, independently of all inquiry into the 
validity of their ordinations. And this determination is the re- 
sult of much serious reflection. Before stating our reasons, how- 
ever, we must be allowed to protect ourselves against any misre- 
presentation. Let it not for a moment be imagined, that in thus 
waiving the inquiry into the value of English ordinations, we are 
prepared to admit their validity. On the contrary, our sincere 
and earnest conviction is, that, independent of all historical 
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questions, they are decidedly invalid and nothing worth. We do 
not, therefore, sacrifice one inch of ’vantage ground to our op- 
ponents, when we agree to put aside, in this rey into their 

retensions to apostolical descent and jurisdiction, the question 
of the validity of their ordinations. It is only for the following 
reasons that we do so :— 

First, The question of fact regarding the first Anglican con- 
secration has lately been matter of controversy between several 
Catholic writers; and those of no mean reputation on either side. 
We wish not at present to revive the dispute. But neither do 
we wish to combat with arguments, the validity of which might 
be questioned by some of our side. Secondly, the two inquiries, 
if united, would be very long; and, as each can be conducted 
independently of the other, we must choose one which most di- 
rectly meets the theories of our adversaries. ‘Thirdly, the ground 
will be more completely cut away from under their feet, if we 
prove that, even granting them, for argument’s sake, that their 
ordinations are valid, or were at the beginning, still they have 
not, nor ever had, any part in the seiaationh succession, but are 
a schismatical Church in the fullest sense of the word; so that 
the works of. their ministry are wholly unprofitable, and their 
jurisdiction none. Such are our motives for dispensing our- 
selves at once from entering upon the question of English 
orders. 

In the passages above quoted, and in all others which treat of 
this subject in our authors, it is assumed that ordination or im- 

sition of hands, transmits at once apostolical jurisdiction. It 
is considered sufficient, to admit that the bishops of the esta- 
blishment have been validly consecrated, to conclude thence 
that they are possessed of authority in their respective sees. Let 
the reader peruse the seventh tract, where he will find the simple 
fact of succession in a see through lawful consecration, alleged 
as a sufficient ground for admitting the transmission of the apos- 
tolic succession. We shall, sherekee, have to inquire into two 
points. First, does consecration, even though valid, confer 
jurisdiction ; secondly, what will vitiate the episcopacy of a see 
or province, or res ath so as to cut it off from all participation 
in the rights of apostolical succession and jurisdiction. As the 
divines with whom at present we deal possess the greatest re- 
spect for ecclesiastical antiquity, and, in fact, agree with us that 
it is the judge of appeal upon such questions as the present, 
whereon Scripture has left us no canon or rule, we shall make it 
the test of their pretensions, and judge their Church as we are 
conscientiously convinced it a ave been judged by the: 
fathers and councils of the first centuries. 

x2 
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The distinction between ordination and jurisdiction is so 
clearly expressed in ancient ecclesiastical regulations, that men 
as conversant in them as the Oxford divines cannot have over- 
looked it. For we read of bishops, acknowledged as such, who 
yet were not allowed to exercise any act of episcopal au- 
thority, not even to ordain. The council of Ephesus mentions 
bishops who had no Churches nor any settled see; it calls them 
GrodwWec ayodalorres, Kat ekkAnovag py exovTec.* When Eustathius, 
Metropolitan of Pamphylia, had renounced his bishopric, and an- 
other had been elected in his place, it was referred to the same 
synod what was to be done with him; and the fathers decided 
as follows :—** We define it to be right and proper, that, without 
any contradiction, he retain the name and honour and commu- 
nion of a bishop; but on condition that he neither have the 
authority of ordaining, nor offer up sacrifice in any Church by 
his own right; unless, for the sake of his assistance, or by wa 
of concession through Christian love, some brother and fellow- 
bishop kindly permit him.”+ 

Sozomen mentions, ‘ Barses and Eulogius (monks), who after- 
wards were both bishops, not of any city, but for honour only, 
consecrated in their monastery to reward their good actions. in 
which manner also,” he adds, Lazarus, of whom I have 
spoken above, was also a bishop.”{ It is no doubt true, that, in 
ena the Church did not approve of the appointment of 

ishops without a see,—a practice condemned by the council of 
Sardica. Still they were allowed to be bishops void of jurisdic- 
tion. In the conferences of Carthage (Collatio Carthaginiensis), 
Petilianus the Donatist calls such bishops phantoms (imagines), 
as opposed to real bishops (Cardinales, et authenticos episco- 

os).§ ‘The thirty-seventh canon of the Trullan Synod allowed 
ee whose sees were in the hands of barbarians or others, 
and therefore inaccessible, to ordain and discharge all other 
episcopal functions. In commenting upon this canon, Zonaras 
Bihan that there were other bishops, who, out of mere sloth or 
love of ease, would not reside, nor undergo the episcopal burden, 

et retained the honour and character of bishops. || e cases of 
Metetius and of the Donatist bishops confirm the same point of 
ancient ecclesiastical doctrine. Of the latter, we shall have to 
mention the case later. The former is as follows :—Meletius, 


Bishop of Lycopolis, deposed by St. Peter of Alexandria, went 





* In Relat. ad Ccelestin. Labb. tom. iii. col. 664. + Ibid. col. 805. 

t H.E. lib. vi. cap. 34. 

§ Ad calcem Oper. S. Optati, p. 277. ed. Dupin. See also Christian Lupus Ven. 
1724, tom. ii. p. 73. 

| Apud Thomassinum, “ Vetus et nova Ecclesie Disciplina,” t.i. p. 97. 
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from place to place consecrating bishops, under pretence that he 
was vicar to the patriarch of Antioch. The council of Nicea 
took cognizance of the matter. It acknowledged the validity of 
the imposition of hands, but denied jurisdiction or place in the 
apostolical succession to such as had thus received it. It, how- 
ever, sanctioned that, upon the death of any legitimate bishop, 
one of those consecrated by Meletius might succeed, provided he 
were chosen by the people, and found qualified and approved by 
the patriarch of Alexandria; in other words, if to the valid but 
illegal consecration the institution required by the ecclesiastical 
law was added.* And speaking of the decrees of this great 
council, we must not omit the eighth canon, which regards the 
Cathari, or Novatians. It enacts, that upon renouncing their 
errors, they shall be reconciled to the Church, and allowed to 
remain serif the clergy. Where one of the bishops returns, 
the Catholic bishop shall retain his authority, and the other 
either retain the title, though exercising the functions of a 
simple presbyter; or should the bishop not approve of having 
him with him, he must provide for him a place as chorepiscopus 
or as priest. But two bishops must not be in one city. It is 
not necessary to delay our readers with evidence that, on the 
other hand, episcopal jurisdiction was exercised by simple pres- 
byters in former times, when deputed by proper authority, 
though, of course, they did not wlan nor perform other offices 
requiring the episcopal character.t But what we have said is 
amply sufficient to prove that the reasoning of the new divines 
is completely false, when they go about to persuade men that if 
their bishops were truly consecrated by imposition of hands, they 
became inheritors of apostolical jurisdiction. For in all the in- 
stances above given, and in others that will later come under 
discussion, there was no question about the validity of the epis- 
copal consecration, or the absolute power of the consecrators to 
confer orders; yet, still, it was denied to those consecrated by 
them to exercise any acts of power, except by the accession of 
some new sanction. And this, as in the case of Eustathius, was 
not a deprivation, nor in punishment of crime, nor even from 
illegality in preceding acts, but from a clear sense that one om 
tion of the episcopal office did not necessarily include the other 
The tract-writers constantly mix up the power of validly conse- 
crating the Eucharist with that of instructing or governing 
(No. xv. p. 2; No. iv. p. 2); which is quite at variance with 





* Epistola Conc, Niceni ad Eccles. Alex. apud Labbzum, tom. ii. col. 251. 

+ Ibid. col. 32. 

t See Bolgeni, “ L’Episcopato ossia della potesta di governar la Chiesa.” Rome, 
1789, pp. 151 seqq. 
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ancient doctrine and practice. Supposing, therefore, that Bar- 
low and the others consecrated Parker, and that all was valid] 
done as to matter and form, it does not follow that he, or those 
who became seized of other episcopal sees in England and Ire- 
land, and received a similar consecration, were the lawful 
holders thereof, or the legitimate successors of their first bishops. 
It may be a case like that of the Meletian bishops, or others of 
which we shall speak. 

Thus far we have been engaged with our first enquiry, which 
in fact is only a preliminary to the second. We have seen that, 
in the ancient Church, consecration was not considered to 
confer necessarily the jurisdiction attached to apostolical succes- 
sion. Our second enquiry is, “ what will'vitiate the episcopac 
of a see, a province, or Saialions, so as to cut it off from all 
participation in the rights of apostolical succession and juris- 
diction ?” 

We have seen the case of the Novatians treated in the eighth 
canon of Nicea, and the decree regarding them is extremely 
valuable, as embodying principles acted upon most rigidly 
in the ancient Church. From it we are necessarily led to the 
conclusion that “ any appointment to a bishoprick, even by valid 
consecration, which is at variance with the canons actually in 
force in the Church, is unlawful, and leaves the bishop so ap- 
pointed void of all jurisdiction and power; so that he is a 
usurper if he take possession of a see.” 

Novatian himself was without doubt validly consecrated by those 
real bishops; who are said by St. Cornelius to have performed 
the ceremony while in a state of intoxication, and not aware of 
what they were about.* He thus set himself up against Pope 
Cornelius, whose ordination he denied, and claimed the see of 
Rome. But all his acts were considered invalid, and the fathers 
go so far as to declare that his episcopacy was null, and that he 
was not consecrated.+ St. Pacian, however, draws the exact line 
of distinction, when he calls him, “ sine consecratione legitima 
episcopum factum adeoque nec factum.t ‘The bare fact, there- 
ore of his being duly consecrated a bishop was not sufficient, 
because he had not been lawfully constituted such. 

The Council of Nicea made the following canon. “ This is 
generally manifest, that if any one shall have been made bishop 





* Epist. ad Fabium Alexand. ap. Euseb. H. E. lib. vi. cap. 43 ed. Valesii. The 
three bishops seem to have expressly consecrated Novatian to the See of Rome. 

+ The Council of Alexandria, Anno 339, says he is no bishop. Labbe, tom. ii. col. 
542. St. Cyprian reckons him among those “ qui nemine episcopatum dante, epis- 
copi sibi nomen assumunt.” 

t Epist. ii.ad Sympronianum, He likewise describes him as one “‘ quem conse- 
erante nullo linteata sedes accepit.” 
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without the consent of his Metropolitan, the general council 
defines that he ought to be no bishop.”* Pope Innocent I 
renewed the decree of Pope Siricius, “ut extra conscientiam 
metropolitant episcopi nullus audeat ordinare episcopum.+ 
St. Leo the Great writes more explicitly, that such are not to be 
considered bishops, “ who are neither chosen by the clergy, nor 
desired by the people, nor consecrated by the bishops of the pro- 
vince, with authority of the Metropolitan.”t And Pope Hilarus, 
speaking of the consecration of Mamertus contrary to the canons, 
leaves it, after severe reproof, to the Metropolitan to decide 
whether or no he shall act as a bishop.§ 

In these and other instances, as Bolgeni remarks, there is no 
question of removing or deposing, but such bishops were not 
supposed to have ever possessed any jurisdiction from the begin- 
ning, and consequently were not considered to be partakers of 
the apostolical authority transmitted by legitimate succession. || 
Nor is this a mere inference of others, or his, but is borne out by 
the express testimony of ancient fathers, who clearly state that 
such nullity of episcopal nomination was the necessary conse- 
quence of violation of the canons in force. St. Leo, referring 
to the Nicene canons, says, “infirmum atque irritum erit, quid- 
quid a predictorum Patrum Canonibus discreparit.”"§ St. Atha- 
nasius speaks of Gregory, who was intruded into the see of 
= in like manner ; but we shall have to quote the passage 
ater. 

An important question meets us here, and one which the rea- 
soning of the Tracts for the Times throws in our way. Do the 
canons, the infringement of which invalidate as far as jurisdic- 
tion goes episcopal consecration, form a fixed code? in other 
words, was it only the violation of the Nicene decree that 
produced this effect, or the simple departure from the rules 
in force at any given time, such rules being variable? We say 
that the Tracts for the Times oblige us to discuss this question 
_ here, though perhaps prematurely. For to vindicate the English 

Church from the accusation of schism, it quotes a decree of the 
council at Ephesus, which having wand the liberties of the 


Church of Cyprus from the usurpations of the Antiochian 
patriarch, generalizes its principles and orders, that the rights of 





* Can. vi. ap. Labbe, tom. ii. col. 41. 

+ Epist. ii. ad. Victr. Rothomag. cap. iii. ap. Const. Epist. Rom. Pont. tom. i 
col. 696, 

{t Epist. clxvii, ad, Rustic. Narbon. 

§ Epist. xi. ap. Labb. tom. iv. col. 1046. 

|| Ubi supra, p. 168. 

q Epist. exiv. al Ixxxviii ad Synod. Chalced. 
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every province should be preserved pure and inviolate, which 
have always belonged to it, according to the usage which has 
always obtained.” These words are thus emphatically printed 
by the writer, who proceeds to comment upon the canon as 
follows :— 

“ Here we have a remarkable parallel to the dispute between Rome 
and us ; and we see what was the decision of the general Church upon 
it. It will be observed, the decree is passed for all provinces in all 
Future times, as well as for the immediate exigency. Now this is a . 
plain refutation of the Romanists on their own principles. They profess 
to hold the canons of the primitive Church ; the very line they take is to 
declare the Church to be one and the same in all ages. Here then they 
witness against themselves. ‘The Pope has encroached on the rights of other 
Churches, and violated the canon above cited. Herein is the difference 
between his relation to us, and that of any civil ruler, whose power was 
in its origin illegally acquired. Doubtless we are bound to obey the 
monarch under whom we are born, even though his ancestor were an 
usurper. Time legitimizes a conquest. But this is not the case in spi- 
ritual matters. The Church goes by fixed laws ; and this usurpation 
has all along been counter to one of her acknowledged standing ordi- 
nances, founded on reasons of universal application.”—-vol. i. No. xv. p. 8. 

How far this canon will serve the writer’s turn will in the 
sequel perhaps appear. At present we only wish to meet the 
false assertions upon which his argument is based. First. We 
would ask him, for it is more his affair than ours, does he or his 
Church hold that this decree is unalterable, or that the Church 
which made that canon may not vary its discipline at different 
times? Ifhe allow that it may, then does this decree, securing 
to each province in ey whatever rights it then possessed, 
prove nothing. Ifhe maintain against us, as he seems to do, 
that the Church goes by jixed laws, and that no circumstance 
can sanction a variation in them, then we call upon him to 
be consistent, and take in the same invariable sense other canons 
of councils respecting bishops. ‘Thus the general council of 
Nicea, in its fifteenth canon, expressly enacts that “ no bishop, 
priest, or deacon, be translated from one city or see to another ;” 
and that, “if after the definition of this holy and great synod 
any one shall attempt to make such translation, it shall be 
considered null and void, and the person must be restored 
to the Church for which he was originally ordained bishop, 
priest, or deacon.”* Does the Anglican Church stand by this 
canon? Does the writer consider his Grace of Canterbury 





* Ap. Labbe, tom. ii.col. St. Jerome gives us the motives of this canon, the desire 
of bishops to pass from poor to rich sees. “In Nicena Synodo a Patribus est decre- 
tum, ne de aliaad aliam Ecclesiam Episcopus transferatur: ne virginalis paupercule 
societate contempta, ditionis adultere querat amplexus.” Epist. lxxxiii ad Ocean. 
The fathers often represent churches as the spouses of bishops, whose unions cannot 
be dissolved. 
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and Charles James of London unlawfully possessed of their sees, 
and their authority void, because, in the face of this canon of a 
general council, translated from other sees? Yet in it we find 
the very qualification on which the author lays so much 
stress on that of Ephesus, that it regards the future; and as the 
Church is governed by fixed laws, they hold as yet. And, 
moreover, this canon was renewed and enforced by the Council 
of Chalcedon“in its fifth canon.* In like manner, the sixteenth 
canon of Nicea forbids the clergy to abandon their churches, 
that is, not to reside; and the seventeenth orders the deposition 
of all such as place their money at interest. Does the inglish 
hierarchy,admit either of these canons to be binding ? 

The writer could not, surely, be serious when he maintained 
the unalterable nature of canons that regarded the rights of sees 
to independence; still less when he urged this maxim as main- 
tained by Catholics. It is true that writing for the laity, and 
consequently giving no references, such extracts with such a 

loss will blind and perhaps captivate obedience ; but one versed 
in antiquity could hardly have been ignorant that even such 
usurpations as the Council of Ephesus condemns, may become so 
established as to pass into laws, and be sanctioned by canons. If 
he be siiaeninaed with the history of the see of Constantinople, 
he would have remembered how that see, originally a suffragan 
of Heraclea, by a series of usurpations, obtained jurisdiction over 
the Metropolitans of Pontus, Thrace, and Asia, which at length 
was approved by the general council of Chalcedon. And though, 
through the refusal of Pope Leo to sanction some of the canons 
of that synod, the arrogant pretensions of that see against the 
rights of other patriarchates were repressed, yet it is evident that 
its jurisdiction as a Patriarchal See over the once autocephali, or 
independent metropolitans above-named, was from thenceforward 
admitted.+ 

But if on the one hand the reasoning of the tract-writer be 
delusive and incorrect, when he argues from any general asser- 
tion of rights in an ancient though cecumenical council, that 
such rights are unalienable (of the particular application of this 
case to England we shall treat later) we on the other hand are 
justified in concluding from this example that any jurisdiction, 
even though it might have been originally unjust and usurped, 
which any patriarchate obtained, might, by long usage and 
willing submission, become legitimated, and so form a part of the 





* Ap. Labbe, tom. iii. col. 757. 
+ Thomassin, tom. i. p. 38, Itmust be observed too that the independ of Eph 


(metropolis of Asia) was attributed to its having been the see of John, and conse- 
quently was as old as the Church, 
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ecclesiastical law. For the council of Chalcedon does not grant 
but admit rights as already existing: ‘let not the privileges of 
Constantinople be lost.” But if we search this important matter 
closer, for it brings us very near our final purpose, we shall come 
to still more specific conclusions. For both from the instance 
just given and from the very one quoted from the Tracts, it 
clearly follows that the subjection to or exemption from jurisdic- 
tion, so completely depended upon consuetude and the actual and 
tolerated exercise of power, that this acquired the force of canon 
law. For when the legates of the Holy See had protested 
against the subscriptions which they thought had been artfully 
extorted from the Pontic and Asiatic bishops during their 
absence from the synod, and insisted that the very canon of 
Nicea, quoted by the Tracts,* should here prevail, as securing to 
these Churches their independence, the fathers required that all 
who had signed the decrees in question, should say whether they 
had been compelled to subscribe, or had done it of their own free 
will. In answering to this appeal, several of the bishops assign 
as their grounds for subjection to the patriarchal rights of Con- 
stantinople, that custom had sanctioned it. Thus Seleucus, 
bishop of Amasia, says, “before me three bishops were consecrated 
by this see, and finding this series, I followed it. And now I 
have made it (the subscription) voluntarily, wishing to be under 
this see.” Peter of Gangree said, “before me three were conse- 
crated by the bishop of the imperial city, and I likewise after them, 
Therefore I have consented having custom for it.” Marinianus 
of Synnadi and Criteenianus of Aphrodisia give the same reason, 
Eusebius of Dorylceum assigns as his motive that the Pope had 
appnerey, of this practice in presence of some Constantinopolitan 
clergy. His words deserve to be quoted: ‘‘Exa» tmeypaya, érad) 
cai TO‘'N KANO'NA TOYTON ro dywrdry rarg tv ‘Pon éyo 
dveyvwr, rapdytwy rev KAnpov Kwvorartiwourddews, kai aredéta ro abrov. 
Eleutherius of Chalcedon said that the See of Constantinople 
held its superior authority by the canons and custom.+ Now 
certainly the canons of Nicea and Ephesus denied this assum 

tion, and thus we find the establishment of custom prevailing in 
the minds of these bishops against them, and the general 
council acquiescing in their opinion. For the claims of Constan- 
tinople were held good, and ever after prevailed. Indeed the 





* Ubi supra. 

+ Ap. Labbe, tom. iv. col. 813-815. In fact the only canons recited as bearing 
upon the point were that of Nicea securing the rights of Churches, and one of the 
synod of Constantinople, under Nestorius, which expressly acknowledges the 
avroxegaXia of Pontus, Asia, and Thrace. These certainly could not be the canons 
alluded to, and yet no other canon, properly so called, could be supposed to bear upon 
the point.— Ubi supra, col. 811. 
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canon mentioned by Eusebius of Dorylceum could mean no 
more than the rule introduced by custom, which had thus 
acquired canonical authority. 

The instance quoted by the tracts is still more to our purpose. 
The Patriarch of Antioch claimed the right of ordaining the 
bishops of Cyprus, or of authorizing their ordination. ‘These 
oppose his pretensions and appeal to the council of Ephesus. 

he fathers there assembled prudently investigate the patriarch’s 
right to interference, which they do as follows. ‘The holy synod 
said, “ What does the Bishop of Antioch wish ?”—Evagrius of 
Sola, “‘ He attempts to subject our island, and seize the right of 
ordaining, contrary to the canons and custom which is now 
ancient.” The holy synod, “ Was the Bishop of Antioch ever 
known to consecrate a bishop in Constantia ?’”—Zeno of Cur- 
cium, “ From the apostles’ time it cannot be shewn that the 
Patriarch of Antioch was present and ordained, OR EVER COM- 
MUNICATED TO THE ISLAND THE GRACE OF ORDERS, nor yet any 
one else.” The holy synod, “ Let the holy synod remember the 
canon of the holy fathers, in Nicea assembled, which secures to 
each Church its pristine dignity . . . inform us, therefore, HAD 
NoT THE BisHor oF ANTIOCH THE RIGHT OF ORDAINING YOU 
FROM ANCIENT custom ?”—Zeno said, “ We have already af- 
firmed that he never was present nor ordained either in the 
metropolis or in any other city.”* After this interrogatory comes 
the decree given in the Tract.+ 

Any unprejudiced reader, upon perusing this interrogatory, 
would we think conclude that, had the Cyprian bishops been 
unable to state, that till then the Antiochian patriarch had not 
ordained bishops in their island, such a decree would not have 
been granted. ‘Twice the synod insists upon an explicit answer 
to this question, not to ascertain what right the patriarch “ee 
forward, nor how he supported it, but simply to learn whether 
or no an ancient custom prevailed, of the bishops of Antioch 
exerting patriarchal rights over the nomination of the Cyprian 
prelates. Moreover, canons and customs become ancient are put 
on a level, and the latter receive the same force as the former. 
The preamble to the decree, as given in the tracts, confirms all 
that we have said: for it says, “whereas it is against ancient 
usage that the Bishop of Antioch should ordain in Cyprus, as has 
been proved to us in this council, both in words and in writing, 
by most orthodox men, we THEREFORE decree that the prelates 
of the Cyprian Churches shall be suffered without let or hindrance 
toconsecrate bishops by themselves, and, moreover, that the same 





* Ib, tom. iii. col. 800, + Ib. col, 801. 
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tule shall be observed also in other dioceses and provinces 
everywhere, so that no bishop shall interfere in another province, 
WHICH HAS NOT FROM THE VERY FIRST BEEN UNDER HIMSELF 
AND HIS PREDECEssors.” Is it not evident that the decree sup. 
poses that no patriarchal jurisdiction had existed de facto in that 
island ; nay, that it sanctions the principle, that where such exer- 
cise of jurisdiction exists it has the force of law ? 

The examples and authorities thus far recited, lead us to these 
conclusions. First, the Church has, from the beginning, held 
that a bishop, however validly consecrated, if placed in pos- 
session of a see contrary to the canons actually in force in the 
Church, or by means contrary to those regulations which it con- 
siders essential to legitimate nomination, acquired no jurisdiction 
in or over it, and did not enjoy a part in that apostolical suc- 
cession, which can only be transmitted through legitimate occu- 
mem Secondly, that the canons appointing the forms of such 
egitimate occupation, or the bars thereto, were not particularly 
those of Nicea, but generally such as the Church agreed in at a 
given time. ‘Thirdly, that patriarchal jurisdiction is legitimated 
and determined by usage, and that this sanctions it with a force 
equal to that of canons. 

Let us now come to the practical application of these princi- 
ples to the case of English and Irish hierarchy. Our readers will 
have seen what liberal terms we have nile our adversaries, in 
this dispute. ‘Till now, we have allowed them to assume what 
we could have justly denied,—the validity of their orders. We 
are going to extend our concessions farther still, for the present. 
For we are going to confine the rights of the sovereign Pontiff 
in England to those of his patriarchate, excluding the considera- 
tion of his supremacy, to which we shall revert later. Nay, we 
are not unwilling even to go farther still; and, if the inquiry 
could be thereby shortened, we would allow our antagonists the 
false plea of original usurpation on his part. For the cases of 
Constantinople, in the matter of Thrace, Pontus and Asia, and 
of Cyprus versus Antioch, have established the principle, that 
possession and ancient usage constitute a right to es, ju- 
risdiction,—all inquiry into its origin being waived. 

Let us, therefore, suppose a general council having to decide 
by those fixed laws to which the Tracts appeal, upon the value 
of Anglican jurisdiction in the sees of England, and the right of 
the royal or parliamentary bishops to apostolical succession, de- 
nied to them by the See of Rome. Let the inquiry be con- 
ducted on the principles and in the forms used in the ancient 
synods, as Ephesus or Chalcedon. It might be as follows :— 

Tue Accusation. “ The apostolic see charges these who 
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call themselves the archbishops and bishops of the Church esta- 
blished in England and Ireland, with being intruders, by favour 
of the civil power, into the sees of those realms; inasmuch as 
they and their predecessors took possession thereof in spite, and 
to the detriment, of the patriarchal rights of that see, which, 
from the canons and immemorial usage, had been exercised in 
the nomination or —— of all metropolitans and bishops. 
Up to the time of King Henry VIII, this right was perfectly 
acquiesced in; when, by bis statute 25 Hen. VIII, c. 20, the 
nomination was reserved by letters missive to the king, all the 
authority of the apostolic see being set aside. The bishops so 
ordained were removed by the authority of Queen Mary, as 
competent to interfere in such matters as the king her father. 
But, moreover, what she did was with the full concurrence and 
approbation of this apostolic see, which reclaimed and resumed 
its rights, as before acknowledged, and, therefore, was in exact 
conformity to ecclesiastical law. After which, Elizabeth expelled 
the bishops who were in peaceable possession of their sees, with the 
consent of the Holy See and of the Crown; and so substituted, 
by her own private authority, other so-called bishops, from whom 
the present pretenders to apostolical succession follow and suc- 
ceed.* Such subversion of the rights long holden and admitted 


of this apostolical see, and such assumption of a power never ad- 
mitted in any part of the Church, were clear infringements of 
the canon, and constitute an act of usurpation and intrusion, 
which is null and void in all its consequences.” 

Tue Resoinper. “ The archbishops and bishops of Eng- 
land and Ireland, reply to this charge, by denying that the 
Bishop of Rome, — he was ‘the first of the patriarchs in 


dignity,’ and ‘might be called the honorary primate of all 
Christendom,’ possessed any lawful jurisdiction in their countries. 
For we say, that in Scripture there is not a word to sanction 
the assumption on his part, of such authority as he exercised for 





* Whoever will take the trouble of running through Godwin’s “ De presulibus 
Anglicanis,”’ see by see, will find the following results. Succeeded by royal appoint- 
ment to sees vacant, the Archbishop of Canterbury, bishops of Salisbury, Norwich, 
Chichester, Gloucester, Bristol, Bangor, Hereford,—eight. Succeeded by the ex- 
pulsion of bishops in pacific and legal possession, never having before held the sees to 
which they were preferred, Archbishop of York, bishops of London, Winchester, Ely, 
Lincoln, Lichfield and Coventry, Bath and Wells, Exeter, Worcester, Rochester, 
St. David’s, St. Asaph’s, Durham, Peterborough, Carlisle, Chester,—sixteen. Re- 
tained in the see he occupied, Bishop of Llandaff (Fundi nostri calamitas, Godw.),— 
one. Barlow, deposed from Bath and Wells, under Mary, was named Bishop of 
Chichester ; and Scorey, formerly of Chichester, received Hereford : as if to disprove 
the bold assertion of the Tracts, that, on the succession of Queen Elizabeth, the true 
successors of the Apostles in the English Church, were reinstated in their rights !”— 
(Tr. xv. p. 4.) Notasingle bishop was reinstated in a see of which he had been 
deprived. Compare Dodd, vol. ii. p. 7. 
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so many _ Hence, at the Reformation, “there was no 
new Church founded amongst us, but the rights and the doc- 
trines of the ancient existing Church were asserted and re-esta- 
blished. In proof of this, we need only look at the history of 
the times. In the year 1534, the bishops and clergy of England 
assembled in their respective convocations of Canterbury and 
York, and signed a declaration, that the Pope, or Bishop of 
Rome, had no more jurisdiction in this country, by the Word of 
God, than any other foreign bishop.”+ 

Tue Law anv Precepents. “We do not recollect a single 
instance in an CEcumenical Synod, where the decision as to the 
rights of the Patriarch of Antioch or Alexandria, to exercise 
jurisdiction over bishops of other countries,—as of Lybia, Penta- 
polis, or Cyprus,—and to confirm or depose them, was based 
upon the inquiry whether he had more jurisdiction by the Word 
of God, than any other foreign bishop.” But we have found it 
to be the prevailing practice, when appeal was made to general 
councils in matters of disputed rights (as our tract-writers here 
have made), for the fathers, before proceeding to examine the 
question of fact, to desire those canons and precedents to be re- 
cited which could establish the rights of parties in the case before 
them. We might, therefore, reasonably suppose such to be the 
proceeding here. The caOwowpévog payrorpavde cal onenonrdpws 
rov Qelov Kovotorwpiovt might be supposed to read as follows :— 

1. “The decrees of the Great and Holy Councils. The 
celebrated rule of the First Nicene Council, A. D. 325..... 
Let the ancient usages prevail which are received in Egypt, &c., 
as they are observed in the case of the Bishop of Rome.” (Tr. 
ibid. p. 8.)§ 


* There is an accountable inconsistency in the appeal made by the tract-writer to 
ecclesiastical decisions, while the original separation from the Holy See proceeded 
exclusively on the grounds which he also lays down, that Scripture gives to the 
Bishop of Rome no more authority in England than it does to any other foreign 
bishop. The act of convocation of the province of Canterbury in 1534, the opinion 
of the University of Cambridge, and the king’s proclamation abolishing the supre- 
macy, omit all mention of ecclesiastical usage, and only discuss the question of di- 
vine right as granted in Scripture. Wilkins’ Concilia, 1738, tom. iii. pp. 769, 771, 
772, Are these the grounds on which Ephesus or Chalcedon would have conducted 
the inquiry ? 

+ It is lamentable to hear such men as compose these Tracts, admitting as free, 
deliberate acts of the clergy, what they tremblingly performed by King Henry’s stern 
command, with the fate of Fisher and More as the alternative of refusal, what formed 
the sequel of a series of measures taken by the tyrant to secure possession of the ob- 
ject of his lust, and what the most influential members of those convocations, in- 
cluding the royal pander Cranmer himself, afterwards retracted. 

t So the secretary is styled in the acts of the council. 

§ On the interpretation of this canon, see De la Mennais, “ Tradition de l’Eglise 
sur l’institution des évéques,” Liege, 1814, vol. ii. pp. 81 seqq.; the work by which 
alone it were well if its author could be known to posterity. 
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The decree of Ephesus. “The same rule shall be observed 
also in other dioceses and provinces every where, so that no 
bishop shall interfere in other provinces, which has not from the 

Jirst been under himself and his predecessors.” —ib. p. 7. 

2. Proofs of the rights of Patriarchs to ordain and confirm 
the Metropolitans, and through them all the bishops of their 
patriarchate. St. Athanasius of Alexandria expressly tells us, 
that he exercised this 7 by ordaining many bishops.* The 
Council of Nicea expressly enjoined that for any of the Meletian 
bishops to be raised to a see, it was necessary to have canonical 
election by the clergy and people, and the confirmation of the 
Patriarch of Alexandria.t ‘The general Council of Chalcedon 
decreed that the Patriarch of Constantinople should have the 

wer of consecrating the metropolitans of Pontus and Asia.{ 

he celebrated por A of Pope Innocent I to Alexander, Pa- 
triarch of Antioch, explains the canon of Nicea as admitting this 
right in weyers ‘¢ Whence we remark,” he writes, “that this 
(patriarchal dignity) was given to Antioch not so much on ac- 
count of the magnificence of the city, as because it is proved to 
have been the first see of the first Apostle, where the Christian 
religion received its name, and was worthy of having a cele- 
brated meeting of the Apostles; and which would not be second 
to the See of. Rome, but that it only enjoyed temporarily (in 
transitu) what this had the happiness to receive and fully to 
possess. ‘Therefore, beloved brother, we think, that as, by pe- 
culiar authority, you ordain all metropolitans, so you should not 
allow other bishops to be appointed without your permission and 
approbation. On which matter this will be the proper course 
for you to take, that you should by letters authorise such as are 
at a great distance to be ordained by those who now do it by 
their own judgment, and those who are near, if you think right, 
~ should bring to receive consecration at your own hands." 
is decree or letter assumes for its foundation the fact that the 
patriarch consecrated metropolitans in his jurisdiction. 

8. Proofs that the nomination of bishops without the sanction 
of their respective patriarchs were null as to jurisdiction. Hitherto 
we have contented ourselves with concluding that the infringe- 
ment of the canon law invalidated the legitimacy of consecration. 
Direct proofs are not wanting to show that the want of the 
satriarch’s assent produced a fatal flaw in the title to a see. 
Synesius writes that the ordination of the bishops of Palceleisca 





* Epist. ad Dracont. ap Hallier. deSacris Ordin, Paris, 1636, p. 771. 
Epist. Conc. Nic, ad Eccles. Alex. Labbe, tom. ii. col. 251. 
Can. 28, ib. tom. iv. col. 769. 

§ Epist. Innoc. I ad Alex. ap. Coustant. Epist. R. P. col. 851. 
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and Hydrax were invalid, because they had not been confirmed b 
the Patriarch of Alexandria.* Again, when the peopleof Olbium 
had elected a bishop, and three prelates, of whom Synesius was 
one, had given their assent, he writes to the patriarch that only 
his approbation was wanting to complete the work.+ In fine, to 
omit many other proofs, the eighth general council, the fourth of 
Constantinople, having recited the canon of Nicea, orders that 
the ancient custom be preserved whereby the Patriarchs of 
Rome, Antioch, and Jerusalem might summon to council, or visit 
and correct all metropolitans who are promoted by them, and 
whether by imposition of hands, or by gift of the pallium 
RECEIVE VALIDITY IN THEIR EPISCOPAL DIGNITY.” 

4. Proofs that the Roman pontiffs were patriarchs of the 
West, and exercised patriarchal rights over it, England included. 
St. Jerom says, “ Let them condemn me as a heretic with the 
West, as a heretic with Eeypr, that is with Damasus (of Rome) 
and with Peter (of Alexandria).§ That is, as the learned and 
most judicious De Marca observes, the pope is placed in the same 
relation to the entire West as the Alexandrian patriarch is to 
EeyPt that is, as its patriarch; || having therefore precisely as much 
right to exercise jurisdiction in the nomination of his metropo- 
litans, and consequently any of these is without jurisdiction if 
uncanonically nominated against his will. When the emperor 
Justinian wished to honour with a high ecclesiastical dignity the 
Bishop of Achridus, his native place, giving it the name of Jus- 
tiniana prima, he applied to Pope Vigilius, who erected it into an 
archiepiscopal and metropolitan see, assigning it a province which 
he took from that of Thessalonica.q And hence St. Gregory the 
Great expressly and directly confirms the nomination of Jobn, 
elected to that see, sending him the pallium in token thereof.** 
Again, when Peregines had been ordained bishop of Petras 
in 418, and the people had refused to admit him, he was elected 
to the metropolitan see of Corinth, his native city. The clergy 
and people sent a petition to Pope Boniface I, requesting him to 





* Epist. 67 ad Theophil. ap. Morinum. Exercitat. Eccles, et Bib. p. 84. 

t Ep. 76 ap. eund. 

} After reciting the Nicene canon, ‘qua pro causa et hec magna et sancta Synodus 
tam in seniori et nova Roma quam in sede Antiochie# ac Hierosolymorum priscam 
consuetudinem decernit in omnibus conservari. Ita ut earum presules universorum 
Metropolitanorem qui ab ipsis promoventur et sive per mantis impositionem sive 
per pallii dationem episcopalis dignitatis firmitatem accipiunt, habeant potestatem, 
videlicet ad convocandum eos, urgente necessitate ad synodalem conventum, vel 
etiam ad coercendum illos et colligendum.” &c. Conc. Labbe, tom. viii. col. 1135. 
§ Epist. xv. Oper. S. Hier. tom. iv. par, ii. col. 21. 
|| De Concord. Sacerd. et imper. lib. i. c.v. 0.2. Tradition de lEglise, to. ii. p. 21. 
GJ Novell. cxxxi. 

** Epist. xxii. Oper. S. Greg. t. ii. col. 585 ed. Bened. 
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confirm their choice. He first sent their memorial to his vicar, 
the Archbishop of Thessalonica, with orders to enquire into the 
case and make a report thereon. Upon receiving this, the Pope 
confirmed the election, in terms demonstrative that such confir- 
mation was necessary for the validity of the appointment.* 
Socrates, who relates this event, says expressly that Perigines 
was named bishop by command of the Holy See.+ 

For proofs that the Pope exercised patriarchal authority over 
the other countries of the West, as ame Spain, Africa, and 
the rest, and the parts of Italy beyond the immediate province 
of Rome, we must refer our readers to the great writers on these 
points, or to the Tradition de [ Eglise, where they are admirably 
condensed.{ We pass on to precedents more immediately con- 
nected with our enquiry. 

The Church of Germany is an instance parallel to that of 
England, being a Church formed in a country converted to the 
faith by missionaries from the See of Rome. St. Boniface, its 
first great apostle, had received episcopal consecration from Pope 
Gregory II. Gregory III sent him the pallium, and empowered 
him to nominate and consecrate bishops “by the authority of the 
apostolic see.”§ He did so, and divided Bavaria into four 
bishoprics; and having founded others in Franconia and Thu- 
ringia, he wrote to the pope for letters of confirmation for each 
ren, which the pope readily sent them. || 

We will content ourselves here with one single proof that 
England was considered a part of the Roman or Western 
patriarchate; others will be better introduced later. When 
Constantine Pogonatus wished to convene a general council, he 
wrote to Pope Donus requesting him to send three legates, or if 
those were not sufficient, as many more as he thought proper. 
Agatho, Donus’s successor, nalied, that there had been a delay in 
complying with the emperor’s desire, from the extent of the pro- 
vinces whereof his council was composed. For it must be 
observed that besides the papal legates, the emperor had re- 
quested a deputation set of about twelve metropolitans 
and bishops to attend the synod, as representatives of the council 
of Rome, that is, of the provinces more immediately subject to his 
jurisdiction. Now, among the subscriptions to the synod holden at 


Rome on this occasion, we find that of Wilfred, Archbishop of York, 


* “Cui (Perigeni) ad plenitudinem confirmationis episcopatis sui hoc solum re- 
sidet quod nostros in honore suo necdum suscepit affatus.”—Epist. v. Bonif. I ap. 
Const. col. 1023. 

H. E. lib. vii. c. 36. 

t Vol. ii. from p. 78 to the end of the volume, 

§ Concil. Labbe, tom. vi. coll. 1437-1468. 

i| Tradit, de l’Eglise, p. 235. 

VOL. V.—NO, X. 
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as well as of Felix of Arles and other French bishops. Moreover, 
in their letter to the emperor, the bishops give asa reason for delay, 
that they had hoped to be joined by “ ‘Theodore, Archbishop of 
the great island of Britain and a philosopher, together with other 
bishops, dwelling in that island, and divers prelates of their council 
dispersed in different parts, that so their suggestions might be 
made by their entire council.”* It is an ancient maxim of 
ecclesiastical law, as De Marca has observed, “ qui pertinent ad 
consecrationem, pertinent ad synodum;”+ that is, only those 
could be summoned to a synod, over whom he who summons has 
right of consecration, the two rights of commanding atttendance 
and of consecrating being commensurate. This is farther proved 
by the canon above cited at length of the eighth general council, 
(which even to those who do not allow it to be cecumenical, must 
have a weighty historical authority) in which it was stated that the 
ancient custom, which refers it to the decrees of the Nicene coun- 
cil, be observed, in virtue whereof the Patriarch of Rome, like 
other patriarchs, might summon the metropolitans subject to him 
to acouncil. Seeing, therefore, that Theodore of Canterbury 
and other English were called and expected to attend this 
Roman or Western Council, as forming part thereof, and that 
Wilfred of York being in Rome attended it, we may justly con- 
clude that they were subject to the patriarchal authority of the 
Roman See, which summoned them. Such might be in an 
abridged form the recital of laws and precedents bearing upon 
the decision of the question. 

Tue Inrerrocatory.—In the ancient synods, the laws being 
read, the parties were interrogated, and of course expected to 
give their replies according to the truth of facts. We might, 
therefore, suppose such questions put as were the enquiry into 
the claims of the Patriarch of Antioch. The synod would inter- 
rogate, and the defenders of the Anglican Church reply. 

The Synod. ‘Who planted the Christian religion in your 
country.”—The Anglican Church. “The venerable Bede in- 
forms us, that Pope Eleutherius sent over missionaries to the 
Britons and converted them.t And when the Pelagian heresy 
had infected the island, Pope Celestine sent St. Germanus to 
correct and purify it.”—The Synod. “ Who communicated to 
= island the grace of orders?”§—The Anglican Church. “'The 

oly pope St. Gregory, who reconverted our island under the 
Anglo-Saxons, and established in it the episcopacy which yet 
remains. For he appointed St. Augustine, Archbishop of Lon- 





* Concil. Labbe, tom. vi. col. 685. + De Concord. lib. i. c. vii. n. 3. 
{ Historia Ecclesiastica, lib. i.c.4, § Cone. Chalced. sup. cit, 
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don (which see he transferred to Canterbury), sending him the 
pallium, with power to consecrate twelve bishops as his suffra- 
gans, and another at York, who should also consecrate twelve 
suffragans, receiving likewise the pallium, and enjoying the dig- 
nity of metropolitan. The pope also disposes, that during 
Augustine’s lifetime, the Archbishop of York should be subject to 
him, but after the death of that apostle enjoy independence. 
The two metroplitans were to have precedence according to 
seniority of consecration.”*—The Synod. “ Did the Bishop of 
Rome continue to exercise jurisdiction over the metropolitans of 
England and Ireland after their first establishment ?’-—The An- 
glican Church. “ Most certainly; for Honorius I, writing to King 
Edwin, sends the pallium to the two archbishops, with special 
powers to either to name the other’s successor, in virtue of the au- 
thority of the Holy See, in consideration of the great distance which 
separates England from Rome.+ Pope Adrian, acceding to the 
request of Offa, king of the Mercians, created the Bishop of 
Lichfield primate, subjectiug to him many of the suffragans of 
Canterbury. The Archbishop of this see submitted, how- 
ever reluctantly, to the dismeinberment of his province, till Leo 
III, better informed, acceded to the petition of the bishops, and 
rescinded his predecessor’s decree.{ During the long contests for 
superiority between the sees of Canterbury and York, the matter 
was constantly referred to Rome, and its legates presided at the 
British synods held concerning their respective claims. ‘The al- 
ternate triumphs of the contending parties were due to papal 
decisions in favour of one or the other.§ In Ireland it was the 
same. St. Malachi, Archbishop of Armagh, because, as St. 
Bernard writes, ‘ metropolitice sedi deerat adhuc et defuerat 
pallit usus, quod est plenitudo honoris, undertook a journey to 








* “Usum pallii tibi concedimus, ita ut per loca singula duodecim Episcopos ordines 
qui tue ditioni subjaceant; quatends Londinensis civitatis episcopus semper in pos- 
terum &synodo propria debeat consecrari, atque honoris pallium ab hac apostolica 
sede percipiat. Ad Eboracam verd civitatem te volumus episcopum mittere, ut ipse 
quoque duodecim episcopos ordinet, ut Metropolitani honore perfruatur, quia ei 
quoque pallium tribuere disponimus, quem tamen tue fraternitatis volumus disposi- 
tioni subjacere. Post obitum verd tuum ita epicopis quos ordinaverit prasit, ut 
Londoniensis Episcopi nullo modo ditioni subjaceat. Sit verd inter Londonie et 
Eborace civitatis,in posterum honoris ista distinctio, ut ipse prior habeatur, qui pri- 
mus fuerit ordinatus.”—Epist, Ixv. lib. xi. Oper. S. Greg. to. ii. col. 1163. Here we 
have a similar expression to the one mentioned above; the synod or council of a 
metropolitan is evidently the collection of the bishops whom he has the right of 
consecrating. 

+ Conc. Labbe, tom. v. col. 1683, 

t Matt. Westm. p. 276, William of Malmesb. p. 30. 

§ Those who wish to read a detailed narrative of these distressing disputes will 
find it in Thomassin. Vetus et Nova Ecclesie Disciplina. Par. i. lib. i. c. xxxvi. 
tonf i. pp. 121-126. 
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Rome to obtain this distinction for himself, and for another new 
archiepiscopal see, the erection whereof he moreover desired to 
have confirmed by the Holy See.* In 1151, Eugenius III sent 
four palliums into Ireland, appointing four metropolitans, to each 
of whom five suffragans were to be subject. This, says Hoveden, 
was an infringement of the rights of Canterbury, ‘ from which 
the bishops of Ireland had used to ask and receive the blessing of 
consecration.’+ We acknowledge, therefore, that the see of 
Rome did from the beginning order our hierarchy, such as it now 
exists, and transfer, divide, or otherwise vary, the jurisdiction of 
our metropolitans.”—The Synod. “Was the Bishop of Rome 
ever known to consecrate an Archbishop of Canterbury? .... 
Let the holy synod remember the canon of the holy fathers in 
Nicea assembled, which secures to each church its pristine dignity 
. -. . Inform us, therefore, had not the Bishop of Rome the 
right of ordaining you from ancient custom ?”t{—The Anglican 
Church. “ We cannot deny that the Bishop of Rome has either 
by himself or others ordained and confirmed our metropolitans, 
After St. Augustine and his immediate successors, appointed in 
virtue of authority from the apostolic see, other examples occur. 
Thus Egbert, king of Kent, and Oswi, of Northumbria, sent 
Wigard to Rome, as Venerable Bede informs us, to be con- 
secrated Archbishop of Canterbury by Pope Vitalianus; but he 
dying at Rome, the holy pontiff named, consecrated, and sent 
over, Theodore, in 668.§ We have evidence also of confirmation 
in early times, as of Justus by Boniface V, who granted the 
archbishop power to consecrate other bishops, || and of St. Dun- 
stan, whom Pope John confirmed and appointed his vicar.§ In 
later times there could be no doubt that such superior jurisdiction 
was exercised.” — The Synod. “Was such jurisdiction wil- 
lingly submitted to, or was it disturbed by protests, complaints, 
or otherwise?”—The Anglican Church. “ Although the clergy 
constantly complained of papal provisions, whereby vacant bene- 
fices were filled up by the Court of Rome with strangers, we 
never read of any denial of the pope’s authority to confirm arch- 
bishops, by sending them the pailium, or of his jurisdiction over 
them, or of his having a legate in England, who took prece- 
dence, and judged their decisions. ‘Till the time of Henry VIII 





* In vita Malachie ap. Baron. ad an. 1137, et Thomass. ubi supr. 

+ Thomass. ibid. p. 125. We do not stay to enquire into the truth of this state- 
ment; we quote it only as a proof of the acknowledged jurisdiction of the Roman 
pontiff. ¢ Conc. Chalced. supr. cit. 

§ Bede, lib. iii. cap. 29. As we are treating this question on its lowest possible 
footing, we do not cite in the text the reason given by the two monarchs for wishing 
to have the archbishop consecrated at Rome; “quia Romana esset Catholiga et 

apostolica ecclesia.” 

|| Cone. Labbe, tom. v. col. 1658. q Eadmer. Hist. nov. lib. iv. 
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the patriarchal privileges and rights of the Holy See were never 
impugned or disputed.” 

HE Decrer.—After hearing the parties a decree would 
have to be passed, based upon the canons and usages of the 
Church, as applied to the case under discussion. The preamble 
would have to state, “That the decrees of councils secure to 
each church its pristine dignity, and to the patriarchates their 
established jurisdiction; ‘That ecclesiastical authority had ever 
held those episcopal nominations of no value towards conferring 
apostolical succession or place in the hierarchy which were made 
in contravention of: the canons in force in the Chureh; That 
these canons, as established by long usage, gave to the Holy See 
the right of nominating or confirming the metropolitans of En- 
gland; That the order of bishops now existing in England, even 
supposing the validity of their orders, were instituted and ap- 
pointed, the bishop of Rome not only not consentient but 
repugnant thereto, and vehemently condemning the same, as an 
infringement of his immemorial rights, secured to him by the 
canons and customs become ancient.” ‘Therefore, the synod 
unless it turned its back upon all former decisions of the Church, 
and all its standing laws, would be obliged to decide: “ That 
the bishops, who now hold by authority of law the sees of 
England, have not and never have had since the Reformation, 
any ecclesiastical, hierarchical, or apostolical succession, autho- 
rity, or jurisdiction whatever, in matters religious or spiritual ; 
That they are not the inheritors or successors of those who held 
the sees until that time ; That consequently they are, in the eyes 
of the Church Catholic, intruders, usurpers, and illegitimate 
holders of the same.” 

Such must have been the decision of an ancient synod, had 
the validity of Anglican claims to apostolical succession or eccle- 
siastical authority, been proposed to it: and such is the judg- 
ment to which any one conversant with the principles of eccle- 
siastical antiquity and law, and willing to abide by them, must 
likewise come. Whatever pre-eminence, privilege, or jurisdic- 
tion, the civil legislature of the country can bestow upon its 
functionaries, and whatever, in such capacity, it may have 
bestowed upon the ministers of the English Church, we willingly 
allow and will pay them. Whether it be to frank a letter, or 
ge probate to a will, to commit a poacher or to vote in the 

ouse of Lords, let them enjoy it, we envy and grudge them 
not. But believe there is benediction in their blessing more 
than any other man’s, order or consecration in the laying on of 
their hands more than of a layman’s, we do not and cannot, 
without renouncing all respect oer antiquity, and all veneration 
for our fathers in the faith. 
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After our clear exposition of our motives, we shall not, of 
course, be suspected of having yielded too much, or placed the 
rights of the Holy See upon too low a ground. We have cer- 
tainly given up much. We have discussed the matter as one of 
ecclesiastical right rather than of divine; and have shewn, that 
even thus, the jurisdiction and succession claimed by the tracts 
for their Church is null, But, in fact, it would be in our power 
to shew, that such rights as the apostolic see held, and yet does 
hold, over the episcopacy of the Church, are not of ecclesiastical 
origin, but belong essentially to the Chair of Peter, as granted 
to it by our Lord himself. ‘This leads us to another and a much 
higher ground, on which to base any resistance to the pretensions 
of the English Church and its upholders to be an apostolical 
establishment, or “a branch,” as they choose to call it, “of the 
Catholic Church:” a ground, too, which still dispenses with all 
inquiry into the validity of Anglican ordination. We mean, THE 
STATE OF SCHISM into which it put itself at the Reformation, and 
which at once acted as a blight upon all its ecclesiastical powers, 
withering them, and rendering them incapable of any act of valid 
jurisdiction, or any place in the apostolical succession. This 
portion of our argument, with many other matters connected 
with this subject, we reserve for our third article upon the Tracts. 
We shall treat it by the light of ecclesiastical antiquity, and ex- 
hibit instances curiously parallel with that of the Anglo-Hiber- 
nian establishment. 

But there is an argument, or objection, or insinuation, in the 
tract so often alluded to, that calls for our notice before conclud- 
ing this portion of our task. It consists in the remark quoted 
above, that the bishops appointed by Mary were usurpers, and 
that, “on the succession of Queen Elizabeth, the true successors 
of the Apostles in the English Church were reinstated in their 
rights.” As we are in our granting vein to-day, we are disposed, 
for argument’s sake, to suppose that the bishops put into the 
English sees under Mary were intruded, though the canons in 
force in the Church and in England, till Henry violated them, 
were observed in their appointment. And even so we ask, WHO 
deposed them? wuo reinstated the others? WHO were rein- 
stated? for these are matters requiring ample explanation, before 
any but the rude and simple will acquiesce in the assertion of 
the writer. Wuo removed Mary’s, or rather the Roman Pon- 
tiff’s, bishops? Did the English Church? Who formed this 
Church if the sixteen deposed bishops did not? But what act 
was there that could be called an act of the English Church, re- 
moving one archbishop and fifteen iE AY leaving one in his 


see, omitting another (Coverdale) who had been deposed by 
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Mary, and placing two others in sees whieh they had not before 
occupied? Parker, the new metropolitan, could not be said to 
reinstate, nor to form the hierarchy, not being himself conse- 
crated. And if, as these writers pretend, at the Reformation a 
return was made to the ancient rules, and the Anglican Church 
only vindicated its rights as accorded to every Church by the 
early councils, let them shew us the canons whereby the depriva- 
tion of bishops, and the appointment of new ones by letters mis- 
sive, are granted to the civil rulers. But we will easily shew 
them those whereby the election of a metropolitan is reserved to 
his synod or provincials ; and we will prove to them that it was 
a mutual understanding between the Holy See and temporal 
princes, which granted to the latter, in modern times, the power 
of nomination, subject to confirmation from the former. Let 
them be, therefore, consistent. If they allow the authority of 
Elizabeth to act as she did, let them admit that of Mary to act 
similarly : and, moreover, let them give us their warrant for such 
authority, in the ancient Church to which they appeal. If they 
consider it to have been a usurpation in Elizabeth “ of the iron 
hand and of the iron maw,” as some of them have called her, 
then is their entire hierarchy based upon an unjustifiable and 
enue act of power, and they who compose it are intruders. 
They are not shepherds who enter in by the door. It is pre- 
cisely the case of Gregory, whom the Emperor Constantius 
thrust into the see of Alexandria, the true bishop yet living; of 
whom St. Athanasius thus writes :—* His reason for thus acting 
was, that he was neither consecrated according to the ecclesias- 
tical canon, nor called to be a bishop according to apostolical 
tradition; but sent from the palace with a military force and 
pomp, as though he had received a civil magistracy.”* Such, if 
judged by the ancient laws of the Church, and in fact, were the 
Anglican prelates, named contrary to apostolical tradition, or- 
dained contrary to the canons of the Church, nominees of the 
palace, thrust into the sees of bishops first imprisoned and de- 
posed by the arm of secular power, and willing to receive episco- 
pacy as though it had been a mere civil dignity. And such, in 
act, it is;—they have received but a civil magistracy. And 
hence the Council of Sardica pronounced Gregory to be no true 
bishop, deposing him from the place to which the secular arm 
had raised him.+ We think it needless to urge our last question, 
Wuo were reinstated? for the answer is plain,—NoT ONE. 
Kitchin of Llandaff was not,—for he had never been removed. 








* Epist. ad Solitar. n. 14. 
t Epist. Synod. ad Eceles, Alex. ap. Labbe. tom. ii. col, 667. 
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Barlow and Scorey were not,—for they never took possession of 
the sees in which alone they could have kept up succession, 
Parker and the new creation were not,—for they had never been 
bishops nor held sees before. 

But let us follow up the inquiry into the matter upon those 
principles which have guided us through this article,—the laws of 
the Church as displayed in its conduct. Bassianus having been 
consecrated, against bis will, Bishop of Evazi, refused to proceed 
thither. Upon a vacancy in the see of his native city, Ephesus, 
he violently thrust himself into it, and kept peaceable possession 
of it for four years. After this period, ce pet a priest of 
the same Church, assisted by a party, seized his person, and was 
elected bishop in his place, to all appearance by the consent of 
the province. The case between these two claimants for the 
metropolitan see, was heard and decided by the Council of 
Chalcedon in its eleventh action. Bassianus was charged with 
irregularity in having been translated from his former see. He 
replied, that he had never been lawfully appointed, and had 
never gone to it; and that Basil, successor to Memnon, who had 
violently consecrated him bishop, had recognized the illegality of 
the act, and restored him “the place and communion of a 


bishop :”* another proof of episcopal rank without jurisdiction. 
He was then called on to state who gave him possession of his 
see. He acknowledged that only one bishop of the province 
was there; who, however, when appealed to, stated that he was 
compelled by a mob to give him institution, Here was a mani- 
fest irregularity, sufficient to vitiate the appointment, as he him- 
self acknowledged. | However, he had interposed a — that he 


had been acknowledged and confirmed by Proclus, Patriarch of 
Constantinople. The judges ask the Constantinopolitan clergy 
there present, to inform the council if this were true. ‘Theophi- 
lus, one of them, replied that it was, and that Proclus had com- 
municated with Bassianus as Bishop of Ephesus. The tables 
now seemed turned ; and Stephanus was called on to prove how 
Bassianus had been removed (4oxwnOévra). We see, therefore, 
that the confirmation by the patriarch had the force of canonical 
institution, and even compensated irregularities and violations of 
the canons in the election. What authority, then, was greater 
even than this, and could reverse its decisions? That of the 
Roman Pontiff. Stephanus thus replies:—‘ The matter was 
referred to the Patriarch of Antioch by the Emperor Theodosius 
of blessed memory, who wrote thither. Letters were likewise 
brought from the most blessed Pope, the most holy Bishop of 





* Conc, Labbe. tom. iv. col. 687. 
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Rome, that this man should not be a bishop: and the letters are 
evident.”* This is certainly a strong proof of what we reserve 
for fuller demonstration in our next article, that the Holy Roman 
See exercised control over the decisions of patriarchs in their 
own jurisdictions, without demur on their parts. The sentence 
of the Pope was definitive, and again annulled the decision and 
confirmation of the patriarch. 

Lucianus, Bishop of Byzise, and some other bishops, inter- 

in favour of Bassianus, urging once more that his no- 
mination had been validated by the confirmation of Proclus. 
(BeBardoae Thy tovrov émoxonyy.) The answer of Stephanus was 
short and pithy :—‘ The most holy Archbishop Leo of Rome 
deposed him because he was made contrary to the canons,.”+ 
hat was the result? That Bassianus was declared an in- 
truder, and possessed of no right to the see of Ephesus. But 
was Stephanus on that account considered his lawful substitute, 
and allowed to retain the metropolitan chair? By no means. 
To have proved the person deposed a usurper, did not by any 
means justify his nomination, or heal any irregularities in it. 
Upon the motion, therefore, of the papal legates, it was decided, 
that neither of these should keep possession of the see; but that 
a new election should be proceeded to, and a pension allowed 
from the revenues of the bishopric for the maintenance of the 
two deposed bishops, who should keep the title and communion 
of bishops.t In like manner, therefore, even if the Catholic 
bishops nominated under Mary could be proved intruders, no 
argument would result in favour of the Elizabethan creation ; as 
the link is absolutely wanting which could alone give them any 
claim upon succession to those who, before such imaginary intru- 
sion, held our metropolitan and episcopal sees. 

We shall, perhaps, have better occasion to see, in our next 
review of the tracts, how far the early Reformers felt, as well as 
their Catholic adversaries urged, the flaw thus established in the 
succession of the English Church, and the consequent vitiation 
of all its soclesiantiont and spiritually juridical acts. It was to 


prepare the way for this portion of our task, that we referred our 
readers, at the head of this article, to Mr. Keble’s excellent edi- 
tion of that best of Protestant divines, Hooker. For, in his in- 
teresting preface, we find abundant proof of the vacillating 
opinions of the “ Fathers of the Anglican Church” upon this 
important point of ecclesiastical polity. 





* avnivyOn mwapd rov émioxdmov rig ’Adetavipiwy modewc, Tov ty ayiow 
Gtodosiov rov Bacéiwe 14 avrog éxet avnvixOn O& ypdppara Kai rapa Tov 
paxapwrdrov rama Tov tv Pwyy aywrarov exvoxémov, wore TovToy py dév 
tlyat twioxoroy kai pavepa tort ra ypdppara. Ibid. col. 694, 

+ Ibid. col. 698. t Ibid. col. 700. 
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Art. II.—Questions de Droit Administratif. Par M. de Cor- 
menin. Paris. 1837. 


N all questions there is an essential difference between the 
theoretical and practical view of the subject, and it often 
happens that when the one promises every possible advantage, 
the other teems with innumerable evils. ‘The slightest collateral 
force causes a moving body to leave the straight line on which it 
received its original impetus, and, according to the same rule, 
an unforeseen ores gives to legislative measures a very diffe- 
rent tendency from what their framers designed. In hea 
without consulting the existing exigencies of the country, certain 
dogmas have been laid down as the ground-work for future legisla- 
tion. Equality and centralization—the one apparently essential to 
the full development of social rights, and the other fascinating on 
account of the uniformity of its administrative system—have 
been the favourite doctrines on which popular writers have 
dwelt, and republican legislators built their political structures. 
That all men are equal before the law is according to the 
spirit of the British constitution ; but French statesmen have car- 
ried the principle of equality still farther, and endeavoured to 
remove the distinctions between man and man in their social 
condition. So completely does this object engross their atten- 
tion, that in order to secure it, they have sacrificed a great 
portion of their personal liberty. Neither individual freedom 
nor personal security are equivalent in their estimation to 
equality and uniformity. Step by step they seek to reduce to 
the same level all classes of society, and, by placing property on 
an entirely new footing, render the rights of succession uniform. 
Feudal privileges are for ever extinct—hereditary honours no 
longer exist—primogeniture is entirely disregarded—and the 
law of inheritance has confined within very narrow limits the 
power of the testator. The right “ to do what one likes with 
one’s own” is not acknowledged in France, for the law interferes 
in the most minute family transactions, and regulates with extra- 
ordinary severity the relative duties of private life. Marriages, 
&e. are subject to a thousand restrictions and formalities, which 
contrast strangely with the latitude existing in England, and the 
free agency which each individual there enjoys. The effect of 
these severe rules and minute legislation has been to produce an 
uniformity in the relations between different members of each 
family, and reduce, as near as possible, to an equality all persons 
composing the same society. centric wills, the caprice of in- 
dividuals, and disproportionate marriages, tend to produce those 
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vicissitudes and inequalities which often mark the history of pri- 
vate families in England; while the government of France, by 
defining minutely the laws of contracts and successions, has 
rendered prejudice inoffensive and caprice nugatory. The state 
has made itself responsible for the parental authority and filial 
duty of its subjects, and if it has failed to draw these natural ties 
closer, it is not for want of severe laws to enforce them. This 
legislation in domestic details naturally tends to produce social 
uniformity, and, by fixing a general rule of conduct, prevents the 
variety which would accrue from the conflicting opinions of indi- 
viduals. 

Perfect equality, however, is impossible; but the nearest 
approximation to it is the object of French reformers; and if 
they have failed to prevent the wealth of individuals from raising 
them above the mass of fellow-citizens, they have successfully 
precluded the transmission of that hereditary importance which 
distinguishes the aristocratic families of England. With an un- 
sparing hand they have crushed all seignorial and feudal claims ; 
and, without reserve or exception, rooted out of the civil code all 
advantages of birth, and every institution of primogeniture. 


“Toute institution de majorats est interdite 4 l'avenir.” 
Bulletin des Lois, No. 308. May 12, 1835. 


By this law a fatal blow has been struck at local attachments, 
or the interest the occupiers took in the soil. The hope to pre- 
serve an ancient family in wealth, or found a new one, can no 
longer be enumerated among the happy vanities which link men 
to the land of their birth; for the actual possessor of a large de- 
mesne foresees the inevitable division of his property, and knows, 
however persevering he may be in amassing wealth, that sooner 
or later it must be distributed amongst his co-heirs. The law 
has not actually limited the amount of men’s fortunes, but it has 
taken every precaution to prevent their accumulation. Equality 
has in this instance been sought after even at the sacrifice of more 
important interests; for the repeated division and subdivision of 
the land must completely disorganize society in the provinces, 
and expose the country to the evils of absenteeism. ‘The object 
of the law is however in part obtained, for although one man in 
his time may aggregate wealth above the common average of 
fortunes, the next generation is certain to reduce it to the ordi- 
nary level by parcelling it out in numerous fractions. 

hat the law of inheritance should be uniform we will not 
attempt to deny, but that either the happiness of individuals, or 
the welfare of the country, have been promoted by the law as it 
now stands in France, is more than we can readily allow. 
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Property is either personal or real, or, to use their own lan- 
guage, meubles ou immeubles ; but notwithstanding the distinc- 
tion, the same law of succession applies to both. The inconsistency 
is apparent, for amongst all people where the laws have been 
formed by experience, and not moulded on an abstract principle, 
land has been preserved from division, while personal property is 
subject to equal partition. 

“In great cities,” remarks the learned Maleville,* “ where 
wealth is chiefly personal, there was no inconvenience in an equal 
division, and such in consequence was the custom; but in 
departments where property was principally real, every death 
would cause such division and subdivision as to prevent the com- 
position of a farm, or the perpetuation of a family. In such 
districts it was usual to appoint an heir.” 

This distinction was not the effect of chance, but the natural 
consequence of the different positions of the agricultural and 
commercial classes. It was, however, in direct opposition to the 
principle of equality, and as that principle was to form the base of 
the French laws, the constituent assembly struck the distinc- 
tion out of their code. Democracy has been the only gainer by 
the change; for neither the ties between father uA son, or 
brother and brother, have been strengthened, but on the contrary, 
family connections are rendered of less importance, and the ral- 
lying point which the chief afforded to the younger branches of 
the clan entirely destroyed by it. Individuals may emerge from 
the ranks of the people, but it is almost impossible for a family 
to maintain its position in advance of the crowd for more than a 
single generation. 

Act 913 of the Civil Code tacitly acknowledges the inconve- 
nience of applying the law of equal partition in its utmost 
rigour, but the disposable portion is so small, and the power to 
will away so restricted, that it can scarcely be said to interfere 
with the general principle of equality. 

We cannot refrain from illustrating the subject by alluding to 
the history of a family whose downfal will serve as an example 
of what is daily taking place in every department of France. 
The Marquis de possessed a splendid castle, but moderate 
estate in Auvergne ; his family had been domiciliated there time 
out of mind, anal in the olden days had a right on the inhabitants 
of the neighbourhood for the performance of guet et garde at the 
castle. 

Notwithstanding the general cheerfulness of his disposition, 
there were moments when some unpleasant thought came like a 








* Jacques de Maleville, ex-president de la Cour de Cassation. 
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summer cloud over his mind, and darkened for the time his 
natural gaiety. On one occasion in particular, we remarked that 
he was extremely depressed, and, perhaps, with more freedom 
than judgment, inquired the cause of his sorrow. 

“7 have seven children,” he answered; “and when this small 
estate is parcelled out amongst them, the castle as well as the 
name of be » will no longer have a place in the map of 
Auvergne. Sons and daughters have alike received a better 
education than their parents ever had, and are, in consequence, 
subject to more fictitious wants than either their mother or my-~ 
self have hitherto felt. My fortune is too small to make them 
all happy in indolence, and too large to oblige any of them to 
follow a profession. I have tried what I can do; but my efforts 
have hitherto failed to give them any lucrative employment. 
My eldest son is in the army; but he only awaits my death to 
retire on the income which the seventh part of this property will 
allow him. My second neglects the law in anticipation of the 
same inheritance; while my third is married, ro looks upon 
more than one child as the greatest affliction heaven could im- 
pose upon him. I will not weary you with the histories of the 
remaining four; but it grieves me to the heart when I think that 
not one of them all looks upon this house and hearth of mine as 
his future home. Are you surprised now that I do not replace 
a brick which falls from the building, or plant a tree which would 
— twenty years to grow to maturity ?” 

ight years ——— to this conversation, we revisited the 
same spot, and found the old man’s prophecy fulfilled. He had 
died full of years and virtues; while his children were living in 
Paris on the revenue each derived from his fractional portion of 
the patrimony. The eldest son had left the army; the second 
had sold his law books; while the third was dead, and his 
seventh share in the spoil was subdivided amongst his three 
children. We could find no trace of the remaining four; but 
sons and daughters alike had left the place of their birth, and 
gone to seek a home elsewhere. The estate itself had undergone 
a great change in its external appearance: instead of the vener- 
able and comfortable aspect it once bore, it resembled a patch- 
work ground which had been laid out by the poor-house on the 
allotment system. The soil, it is true, produced more in its pre- 
sent subdivided form than under its former aggregated state; 
but this small increase of bread was a poor compensation for the 
luxurious shade, the cool fountains, the serene retreats, and pic- 
turesque beauties, which were once objects of local pride to the 
villagers, but had now fallen before the plough, and been con- 
verted into monotonous fields of standing corn. We know that 
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most of our readers will differ with us on this subject, but, stand- 
ing on the ruined terrace of Chateau de ——, we could not per- 
suade ourselves that the greatest happiness of the greatest number 
had been consulted in the agrarian distribution around us. 

Maleville remarks that the districts whose cultivation requires 
the greatest number of hands, are generally the most peopled ; 
but experience proves that they are by no means the most 
wealthy. It is only in a democracy that constant division can be 
of any use; for there the reduction of wealth to the common 
standard, is necessary to support the institution: but under all 
other forms of government, it is the very worst system in the 
world. 

For our own part, we are fully convinced that the existence of 
a landed oligarchy, or the accumulation of real property into 
large estates, is not only advantageous to the agricultural popu- 
lation, but also to the manufacturing communities. It is the 
principle of division of labour applied to the entire body of so- 
ciety ; by which one portion attends solely to the cultivation of 
the soil, while another devote their complete attention to manu- 
factures, a third to trade, and so forth. In this manner, each 
interest becomes consolidated, and the different pursuits stand a 
better chance of being brought to perfection. Ancient preju- 
dice, however, had given an imaginary precedence to landed 
property over commercial wealth; and the sticklers for social 
equality determined, in consequence, to aim a decided blow at 
the former. ‘They could not have devised a more effective stroke 
than the one already dealt by the equal division of real pro- 
perty. ‘The law of succession is the foundation-stone on which 
the principle of equality stands; the prominent feature in the 
maa state of France. It is this law which has annihilated the 
aristocracy, and established what is called the monarchy of the 
middle classes ; a goverment which professed to destroy merely 
aristocratic abuses, but which is, in reality, the commencement 
of a pure democracy. Every change or commotion tends towards 
this end; and although many statesmen (like Guizot) have felt 
the necessity of checking this tendency, their individual efforts 
have had no avail against the overwhelming power of the lower 
orders. ‘That power was acquired in consequence of the aristo- 
cracy forsaking the vessel of the state, instead of attempting to 
steer her on the course of reform: had they themselves begun the 
work, they might have conducted the proceedings with modera- 
tion, and prevented the anarchy which was consequent on their 
voluntary flight. 

At the present moment, an aristocracy, in the common ac- 
ceptance of the word, does not exist in France: there is no he- 
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reditary peerage, no landed wealth.. A house of peers created for 
life by the Crown, becomes a mere instrument of monarchical 
power: an hereditary peerage, with the actual division of real 
property, would soon degenerate into a body of paupers. ‘The 
materials to create an effective house of lords do not exist in 
France, or, as we shall have occasion often to repeat, there is no 
estate between the crown and the people. The struggle, when- 
ever it takes place, must be between monarchy on the one hand, 
and democracy on the other: there is no intermediate interest. 
An aristocracy such as exists in England; closely connected with 
the welfare of the labouring classes, and ranking in its numbers 
the popular leaders ; bound to the soil by their landed property, 
and intimate from their station with the usages of their country ; 
acting as magistrates at home, and as legislators in London; al- 
ternately setting at defiance the encroachments of the crown, and 
braving the indignation of the mob; neither dependent on court 
favour, nor independent of the thousands who live on their es- 
tates; but loyal as well as brave, and as anxious to seek popu- 
larity as determined to resist any attacks upon their saillogge: 
such an aristocracy does not, and never can, exist in France. 

Aristocratic vanity still lingers in the saloons of Paris: titles 


are not altogether without their adulators, and respect is paid to 
historical names ; but the political influence of the old nobility is 
entirely destroyed, and the remnant of that fallen body are idle 
spectators rather than participators in the _— scenes. 


The vacant place in society is not filled up, but the hostility 
which was once directed against the nobles of the Faubourg, is 
now evinced towards the purse-proud aristocrats of the finance. 
These, in their turn, have become the subjects of vituperation ; 
for the spirit of democracy, like Shakespeare’s Cassius, is never 
at heart’s ease while it beholds a greater than itself. 

There is an essential difference between the revolutionary 
movements of England and France, which ought not to be over- 
looked in comparing the political history of the two countries. 
In England, organic changes have been first entertained by 
members of the aristocracy, and afterwards spread amongst the 
people in general; while in France the people themselves have 
invariably begun, and often achieved without assistance, their 
revolutionary measures. ‘The wars between the houses of York 
and Lancaster were maintained by the nobility; and so great 
was the havoc they committed in each other’s ranks, that the fall 
of the feudal system followed as the immediate consequence of it. 
‘On the termination of the Tudor despotism, the nobles again 
took a leading part in the struggle between Charles and his par- 
liament ; and even at the most recent period of our history, the 
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Greys, Lambtons, and Russells, have been the first movers and 
chief promoters of reform, or, to use the language of the oppo- 
site party, revolutionary measures. In France, on the contrary, 
the nobles have generally emigrated in such large bodies, that 
the field has been left clear for the mob to work their will; and, 
if we believe the Deputy Berard, the revolution of July was en- 
tirely effected by the hands of the lowest artisans. When the 
movement commences in the higher circles of society, and pro- 
ceeds in a downward course to the humble classes, the manner in 
which it is conducted, as well as the object it finally aims at, are 
of a very different character to the violent and often ill-defined 
proceedings of an ignorant mob or insubordinate soldiery. In 
the former case, an effort is made by the best-educated, to raise 
to their own level the great portion of society which they consi- 
der unjustly placed below them; but while they wish to extend 
the franchise, admit to a participation in the administration, or 
open the schools of learning to the subordinate classes, they cau- 
tiously avoid deteriorating, or rather carefully preserve the pri- 
vileges and accomplishments their exalted situation has given 
them. Theirs is the laudable zeal of men, who have attained the 
utmost round, to assist those who are toiling on the first steps of 
the ladder, to ascend to an equal elevation with themselves ; but 
when revolution proceeds in the inverse order, and the people 
act without the concurrence of the aristocracy, the sole object the 
movement party have in view is to pull down those who are 
above them, and reduce society to their own humble level. The 
people seldom understand the meaning of liberty, but confound 
it with an idea of general equality. ‘The law which protects the 
rights of all without interfering with the freedom of any; the ad- 
ministrative justice which avoids inconveniencing the innocent 
while it seeks to punish the guilty; the principle of property 
which allows each man the full enjoyment of his own, and re- 
spects, with a sort of religious awe, the sanctuary of the hearth ; 
are seldom the ends for which a people rise, or an association is 
formed. Other and very different results have followed the po- 
pular movements in France: the name of liberty has been in- 
voked, and the goddess herself (personified by a harlot) paraded 
in the streets ; while government spies have pried into the secrets 
of every family, and political martyrs suffered on the scaffold for 
their heretical opinions. The progress of refinement has been 
retarded by the blows dealt against the privileged classes ; and we 
believe that arrests on suspicion are more frequent in France at 
the present moment, than during the most proud and palmy days 
of the monarchy. 

The object which many have in view is neither civilization nor 
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free agency, but the removal of those distinctions in society 
which cause humiliation or wound self-complacency. They seek 
equality rather than liberty, and prefer to endure a thousand 
restrictions sooner than be cast into the shade by superiority of 
any kind. Their measures tend to destroy landed influence, up- 
root ancient families, and dissipate the idea which gave to an 
empty title “a local habitation and a name.” ‘The division of 
property effectually prevents pride and prejudice from cherishing 
an overwrought idea of home, or contemplating the perpetua- 
tion of territorial fame. It essentially confines the owner’s plans 
to the mere moment of possession, and removes from him all 
controul over the future. No entail secures from sire to son the 
undiminished though often encumbered demesne, and no heredi- 
tary castle encases in its imperishable walls the titular honours of 
its lord. The constant action of the law is to undo and scatter 
the accumulated wealth of industry or fortune; to prevent fami- 
lies from growing rich, rather than to secure individuals from 
becoming poor; to annul /ocal interest, and substitute in its 
place a feeling of citizenship. 

The natural sequel to equality of fortune is equality of educa- 
tion; and equality of education tends to produce equality of intel- 
lectual accomplishments. Where all are obliged to follow some 
manual profession, scarcely any find leisure for literary recrea- 
tion; and the equal education which preserves many from sink- 
ing into total ignorance, allows only a few to rise above medi- 
ocrity. 

A nation, however, may exist and prosper without local ties 
in its internal division, degrees in its social scale, or great lumi- 
naries in its literary circles; but it is only in countries where 
these sources of greatness have never existed, that their absence 
causes no inconvenience to the state. America commenced her 
career with equality amongst the colonists; and the vast tracts 
of unoccupied land which invite emigrants to the west, render 
the prevention of strong local attachments almost a necessary 
policy: but in France, a totally different organization had been 
established, to which the national mind had accommodated itself, 
before any attempt was made to introduce democracy, or level 
the numerous distinctions in society. 

Unless the political institutions of a country accord with its 
social regulations, there is little chance of the one being perma- 
nent, va a certainty of the other resisting the imposition. Do- 
mestic habits and popular prejudices are the foundation of the 
social system, while a national government and legislative as- 
sembly form its culminating point. There must be harmony in 
style and proportion between the base and the capital, or else 
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the whole will not only present an incongruous mass, but the 
superstructure will in all probability overbalance the foundation, 
The experiment has been made: attempts to fix a cumbersome 
and intricate constitution on a simple and undeveloped form of 
society have failed in Spain, Portugal, and Greece. The distinct 
character of the various provinces, and the want of communica- 
tion between them, incapacitated Spain for a system of centrali- 
zation and a purely representative government. Madrid is 
virtually though not geographically more distant from the neigh- 
bouring districts, than London is from the most northern 
borough of Scotland ; and the unsophisticated inhabitants of the 
Biscayan Provinces naturally look to their own villages for 
liberal legislation, and never dream of waiting for a tardy com- 
munication with the capital. ‘The Greeks, who, under Turkish 
rule, had been accustomed to asimple municipal government, could 
scarcely comprehend a mixed constitution, with its complicated 
forms and numerous offices. ‘To them the legislative customs of 
Europe, as well as their German king, were strangers, and as 
strangers they gave, and still continue to give, them welcome. 
Instead of taking root, and spreading profusely, like plants which 
are native to the soil, and born to the climate, the European in- 
stitutions of Greece are obliged to be reared with care, and pre- 
served from exposure, like exotics. It too often happens, that 
theorists build in their cabinets models which, when exported to 
the site they are intended to occupy, are found perfectly inade- 
quate for the position: reminding us of the wooden houses which 
in the carpenter’s shop appear perfection to the colonists, but 
when erected in Australia, are less suited to the exigencies of the 
climate than the rudest cabins of the natives. 

The British constitution is the natural growth of the soil ; and 
every variation in it has been the necessary consequence, and not 
the forerunner, of popular changes. In other words, the govern- 
ment of the country has been modified in obedience to the pre- 
vious a and wants of society, instead of society being 
obliged to follow in the wake of an advanced and initiatory 
government. ‘Toleration had spread through the land before 
Catholic Emancipation passed the legislature; and the —— 
in schedule A had sunk into utter insignificance, before the Re- 
form Bill blotted them from the map. The habits and character 
of the people have produced the constitution, instead of the con- 
stitution moulding and forming the habits and character of the 
people. Where the former is the case, the government is certain 
to be permanent, because the nation value it as a structure of 
their own building; but wherever the latter has been attempted, 
the people resist the supreme power as a stranger merely sent to 
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coerce them. This principle is strongly illustrated in France, 
where the central state deputes its agents to manage the affairs of 
the communes, instead of the commune electing its own officers 
to treat with the central state on their mutual business. The 
municipalities of France possess the shadow without the substance 
of power: for while the qualification of voters is placed on such 
a graduated scale as to admit in some communes the entire body 
of the people to the municipal franchise, the executive authority 
is entirely vested in nominees of the central government. This 
dependence on a superior power destroys all enthusiasm in local 
improvements; for the merit of public works depends more upon 
the Board of Bridges and Highways, than on the allodial direc- 
tion of the commune. It is in our nature to be more attached to 
the mediocre works of our own exertions, than to the superior 
productions of foreign enterprize; and in proportion as the cen- 
tral power interferes with the internal affairs of the commune, 
local attachments and territorial prejudices are weakened and 
destroyed. Centralization has affected the communes in the 
same manner as the repeal of primogeniture has affected the 
landed interest; it has alienated the affections of the residents by 
circumscribing their authority in domestic or local politics, while 
the law of inheritance reduces the occupant of the soil to the 
position of a life lease-holder. Neither can take that active in- 
terest in the improvement of their town or patrimony, which the 
corporations of America display in their municipalities, or the 
English landlord evinces in his hereditary demesne. 

Authority, instead of being divided, as in America and Eng- 
land, is contracted and centralized on principle in France: the 
mass of the population do not, in consequence, consider them- 
selves identified with the government, but look on the constitu- 
tion itself as an alien established amongst them. Centralization 
answers the exigencies of a military government; for by exclud- 
ing the country districts from civil authority, it turns the minds 
of the people to martial prowess: but in the time of peace, we 
are convinced that, unless each department has an interest or 
voice in the disposing of its local affairs, it will imagine itself at 
variance with the central authority. It is natural to corporate 
bodies, as well as to individuals, to be discontented with proceed- 
ings in which they themselves have taken no part; and there are 
instances of a people preferring to remain stationary, rather than 
have improvement gratuitously forced upon them. In proportion, 
therefore, as power becomes centralized, it requires to be in- 
creased in strength; for its authority must be well supported, in 
order to have any influence at a distance from the centre from 
which it emanates. ‘The municipal authorities in America and 
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Turkey require little extraneous support, because they are cre- 
ated by the people themselves, and entrusted by them with the 
management of affairs. Obedience in such cases is only de- 
ference paid to our own embodied opinions, because we ourselves 
indirectly create the office, and elect the person proper to fulfil 
it. This is not the case in countries where centralization exists ; 
for there authority must rely on its own strength to enforce its 
decrees, and not expect from the governed any assistance in the 
fulfilment of them. Authority, unless armed, falls tojthe ground 
in France; for it has not those moral supports which uphold it 
in England and America. Centralization may be necessary in 
a small military government, but certainly is detrimental in an 
extensive empire: it advances civilization in its earlier stages, 
but prevents its dissemination after it has grown to maturity. 

To prove the first of these positions, it is necessary to shew 
that France has not obtained from her municipal institutions the 
same advantages as England and America have obtained from 
theirs. Public authorities, when elected on the spot, and re- 
sponsible to those over whom they govern, are not only more 
respected, but are also more circumspect in the exercise of their 
powers, than when they are under the influence of the crown, 
and have the same patronage to defend them as they had to ap- 
point them to the office. The only road to employment is the 
antechamber of the palace, and subserviency in that quarter is 
necessarily a greater recommendation than popularity in the 
district. No advantage is taken of the love of interference, so 
common to human nature; no use made of the vanity which in- 
duces us to support an institution of our own creation; neither 
are local ties drawn closer, nor local prejudices consulted: one 
uniform plan pervades the entire country, and the law relies for 
obedience, not on the love of order, but on the fear of incurring 
penalties by infringing it. Centralization is not the natural 
growth of the soil; it is not the result of the local wants of the 
provinces, nor the readiest means by which they obtain their 
wishes: it is a theory ingeniously drawn up in the study, but 
forced into practice without consulting the exigencies of the 
country :--the work of seclusion, and not the effect of expe- 
rience. 

The principal towns of France have not prospered in propor- 
tion with the capital, nor have they even kept pace with the 
rising towns in neighbouring countries. We do not allude to 
the large cities which have risen as it were by magic in the 
manufacturing districts, but to the smaller towns which in 
England have followed step by step every metropolitan improve- 
ment. The vanity of an active corporation, or the interest of 
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wealthy landowners in the neighbourhood, have prevented these 
provincial places from falling into the rearward of civilization, 
which, if left to their internal resources, have neither size nor 
revenue sufficient to maintain their present state of prosperity. 

Towns of a similar class in France have either retrograded or 
remained stationary; here and there a government building 
appears like an emissary from Paris; but without the assistance 
of the central authority neither change nor improvement can 
take place. Municipal privileges are too restricted for the 
population of rural towns to take sufficient interest in local 
politics, while the influence of the metropolis is so sensibly felt 
in the most trifling affairs, that the eyes of the entire country are 
essentially fixed upon it. The energies of the communes are 
not fully developed, nor does their separate interest obtain that 
attention which it would acquire if it were confided to their own 
immediate care. In a well organized system of municipal 
government the advantages of small and great nations are com- 
bined, for we believe it is generally allowed, that under a mild 
and just rule social happiness is more perfect in a small com- 
munity than in the most extensive and powerful kingdoms. 
The cause of this superior happiness proceeds from the opportu- 
nity a small state affords its government of knowing immediately 
and relieving without delay the wants or afflictions of each 
portion of its people. Large territories with a central authority 
do not possess this advantage, unless extensive powers are 
entrusted to the municipal governments in the provinces. The 
distance from the capital is not then felt, and the population of 
the frontiers enjoy the same advantages as the district in the 
immediate vicinity of the seat of government. It is true that the 
country assumes in consequence the appearance of a confederation 
of little republics, but the nation as a whole is noways weakened 
on account of this subdivision of power. In empires of great 
extent it is found to be the chief means of preserving them 
entire. Turkey has survived the most violent political shocks in 
consequence of the independence of her municipalities, and if local 
prej aden were not respected, and the principle of self-government 
were not adopted in India, it is probable that that heterogeneous 
empire would split into a hundred conflicting nations. 

It is a mistaken idea to imagine that the extension of Russia 
necessarily increases its weakness, as it depends entirely on the 
policy adopted towards the newly acquired countries whether 
those countries become a source of strength, or an additional 
burden to the metropolitan state. If by a rash attempt to in- 
corporate them with the governing country, their customs and 
municipal liberties are either infringed or abrogated, the people 
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of the acquired country look on the supreme authority as the ar- 
bitrary will of a conqueror, and their own situation as the 
humiliating consequence of defeat ; but when left to enjoy their 
local privileges and entrusted with the government of themselves, 
their annexation is modified into an offensive and defensive 
alliance, and the augmented power bears the imposing appear- 
ance of a numerous federation, rather than the unwieldly form of 
an overgrown single state. Mutual support makes the distinct 
parts adhere, and each province, while it enjoys internal indepen- 
dence, relies on the union for its external defence. 

The geographical position of France admits of a greater 
degree of centralization than would be practicable in the British, 
Russian or Turkish empires; but even in a compact territory like 
France, the frontier provinces must feel inconvenienced by their 
distance from the seat of government. ‘Their wants are dif- 
ferent; their manners, customs, usages, distinct from those of the 
metropolis ; and it stands to reason that they who are native 
there and “to the habit born” should be best calculated to regulate 
their local concerns. ‘The municipal corporations have the same 
interests as the people from whom they are selected, and are 
naturally expected to exert their authority in promoting the 
common cause; but in Trance their power is so restricted, that 
their unity of interest is of no avail, and without the consent of 
the central government their fitness to administrate can be of 
little service to the commune. A stranger would be equally 
adapted to the place, since the actions of the municipal body 
depend upon the dictates of the supreme power, instead of pro- 
ceeding from their own free will. ‘The government is strength- 
ened by this system of centralization, but the liberties. of the 
subject, and the local advantages of the provincial towns, are 
neither promoted nor developed by it. Equality, however, the 
great object of French legislation, is materially advanced by de- 
stroying local influence, and placing the entire country under 
the uniform control of the central authority. The excitement as 
well as activity which are sometimes displayed in consequence of 
local politics in England, are unknown in the provincial towns of 
France ; neither the election of municipal officers, nor the strug- 
gle of opposing parties, disturb the tranquillity of the village, or 
open a road to the ambition of the inhabitants. Their eyes are 
turned towards the capital, and to the capital they must look even 
for an appointment in their commune. 

We do not deny that some advantages accrue from the system 
of centralization, but we maintain that those advantages are 
counterbalanced by the concomitant evils. Fierce contests for 
place, with the heart-burnings and disappointments which attend 
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them, are either avoided, or confined to the anti-chamber of the 
palace. The field in which the rival candidates struggle for 
place is not the scene on which the victor exerts his future power. 
All the posts of importance being in the gift of the privy council, 
provincial towns do not feel the party jealousy and animosity 
which sometimes follow a contested election for civic honours in 
England. The successful prefet, or mayor, receives his appoint- 
ment from the capital, and is independent of influential parties 
in his local jurisdiction. ‘The order of the central board is the rule 
as well as defence of his conduct; for from them his power 
emanates, and on them he throws the responsibility of its exercise. 
By these means family interest and individual wealth are neutral- 
ized, while government possesses an equal hold on every portion 
of the kingdom. Centralization puts forth another claim to our 
notice, which, if fully established, would, in these parsimonious 
days, make more converts than all its boasted uniformity; by 
disbursing on a general system the sums which otherwise are left 
to the discretion of local trusts, it professes economy in the 
expenditure of the public money, and a more equal distribution 
of its consequent profits. That this is true in some instances is 
undeniable, but we appeal to any traveller, who has visited the 
two countries, whether the public service is best performed by 
local highway trusts in England, or a central board of ¢ ponts et 
chaussées’ in France. While putting the question to this test, 
and weighing the merits of the different systems by the adminis- 
trative laws, which proceed from the centralized authorities of 
France and the independent municipalities of England, we must 
not only consider how far the tranquillity of the community is 
secured, but to what extent the free agency of the subject is 
endangered. 

By lois administratives are understood the orders and regula- 
tions which emanate from the constituted authorities of the state, 
and have for their object the better advancement of the public 
service. ‘These laws are from their nature variable, and are 
modified according to the circumstances of the times and the 
characters of the men in authority. On them, however, depends 
a great share of the comfort and safety of the citizens; for when 
this discretionary power is overstrained, it becomes the insolence 
of office; and when it shrinks from all interference, it fails to 
effect its object—public order. The only guaranty against 
either extreme must be found in the organization of the adminis- 
trative body itself—in the qualification of the members who 
compose it—in the popular character of their election—and in 
the responsibility they incur. We will enumerate the compo- 
nent parts of this administrative polity, state the limits of their 
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privileges, and trace the gradation by which authority is dele- 
gated from the central power to the lowest functionary. 

In doing so it is impossible to avoid admiring the order and sym- 
metry of the institution; but at the same time it is equally impossi- 
ble to avoid observing that its popular utility is completely annulled 
by the direct interference of the crown. The principle as well 
as the habit of self-government is completely lost, because the 
king appoints the chief officers; and centralization is carried to 
such an extent, that the functionaries act only in obedience to the 
supreme authority. Every precaution is taken that the local 
authorities do not transgress the limits of their duty, but on the 
other hand no check is found to control the arbitrary will of the 
central council. ‘There ought to be a reciprocal dependence, for 
without this mutual check there can be no guaranty against the 
abuse of power. If the mayors were elected by the municipal 
council, and the prefets chosen for a term of years out of a list 
recommended by the general councils, the municipal and depart- 
mental institutions might be something more than a name; but 
the system, as it now exists, only presents the form of a republi- 
can body animated by the spirit of an absolute monarchy. 

The laws which emanate from such a body naturally par- 
take of both qualities; and while they display the levelling 
character of republicanism, are enforced with the uncompromising 
severity of despotism. ‘They take away from the communes the 
disposal of their own revenues, they forbid the erection of a 
church, hospital, or theatre, without leave from the central 
power, and force them to execute at their own expense the public 
works proposed by the Minister of the Interior. These princi- 
ples are essentially despotic, but on the other hand they ; amet 
the local influence of power or property. Sacrificing individual 
interests at the shrine of social equality, they constitute a code 
which captivates the eye by its uniformity on paper, but must re- 
volt the judgment when studied in practice. 

Placed under the immediate inspection of the executive power, 
the administrative bodies are more occupied with adapting their 
operations to the political designs of government, than in the 
mere abstract application of justice. Elected as well as directed 
by the same power, they feel the necessity of acting in conformity 
with its spirit, and rather assist in promoting the movements of 
the ministry than in maintaining the existing order of things in 
their own jurisdictions. Possessing a wider range and endowed 
with a greater variety of attributes than similar institutions ob- 
tained in former times, or now enjoy in other countries, the 
administrative power is, nevertheless, a mere instrument in the 
hands of government, without those ties of family and place 
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which would unite it with the mass of citizens, or that indepen- 
dence of action which might form an obstacle in the way of an 
arbitrary ruler. 

The municipal body is composed of the mayor, his assistants, 
and the municipal or town councillors. 

The mayors and assistants are nominated by the king, or in 
his name by the prefet. 

Their tenure of office is for three years, unless suspended by 
the prefet, or removed by the king. 

The number of assistants is regulated according to the amount 
of population in each commune. 

‘They, as well as the mayor, are chosen from amongst the mu- 
nicipal council, and ought to be domiciliated in the commune. 

Persons in the police, army or church, or such as are employed 
in the courts of justice, or administration of the forests, roads, 
&c. cannot be elected to serve as mayors or their assistants. 

The municipal council is composed (including the mayor and 
his assistants) of from ten to thirty-six members, according to the 
population of the commune. 

The municipal councillors are elected by the commune, and 
from the list of electors. Their tenure of office is for six years, 
one half of the body retiring every three years. 

The electors are composed of the highest rate-payers, and 
the inhabitants who hold rank in the army, Jaw, colleges, natio- 
nal guard, &c. 

The king can dissolve the municipal council. 

Each department has its general-council. The number of 
members is regulated according to the number of cantons, and 
their tenure of office is for the term of nine years. 

The king convokes the council, fixes the duration of its 
sitting, and can dissolve it at his pleasure. Its debates are secret, 
but the prefet has the privilege of being present, and taking a 
part in them. 

Each arrondissement has also its council, which differs very 
little in its constitution from the departmental council, except 
that the term of office is six instead of nine years. 

The general councils are elected by the citizens, whose names 
are entered on the the grand jury, or who have a vote for mem- 
bers of parliament. 

The prefet is named by the king, and liable to be dismissed at 
pleasure. 

The council of the prefecture is also chosen by the king. 

The council of state is composed of the ministers of state, the 
councillors of state, or privy-councillors, the maitres de requétes, 
and the auditors; a secretary is also present at the sittings. 
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The king appoints the president and vice-president. 

‘The great power reserved to the crown—the unlimited choice 
it has in the nomination of prefets, mayors, &c.—the authority to 
convoke, adjourn, and dissolve the general councils, together 
with the right of suspending or dismissing its civil officers, have 
entirely pm the principle of self-government, and neutra- 
lized the popular character of the administration. 

The principle of equality, however, has not been lost sight of 
—the levelling system pervades the entire organization of the 
body—every precaution has been taken to prevent the accumu- 
lation of power in the hands of a single family, and to give to 
the municipal councils the character of a republican institution. 
Art. XX.—In the small communes “les parens au degré de 
pere, de fils, de frére, et des alliés au méme degré, ne peuvent étre 
en méme temps membres du méme conseil municipal.” 

The outward form of the municipal body is in perfect accord- 
ance with the spirit of the civil code; both are republican in 
their nature, and both are based on the principle of equality ; 
but while the civil code is nursing republicanism round the 
hearth of the subject, the popular form of the administrative body 
is rendered ridiculous by the overwhelming prerogative of the 
crown. 

The laws and institutions of the country naturally tend towards 
republicanism, and in order to counteract this tendency it is 
necessary to strengthen by extraordinary powers the central 
authority. ‘There are only two interests in the country—the 
crown and the people; between the foot of the throne and a re- 
public neither a step nor a gradation intervenes. Centralization 
is in consequence necessary to uphold the king, but it is neither 
in keeping with the civil institutions of the country nor in accord- 
ance with our ideas of liberty. ‘The monarchy, however, stands 
in need of it, and of every other support ; for should it lose its 
footing, there is neither an hereditary aristocracy nor a landed 
interest to break its fall. 

The prefet and his general council, as well as the mayor and 
his municipal council, are merely the means through which the 
departments and communes represent their wants and circum- 
stances to the minister of the interior, and by which the minister 
of the interior transmits to them his orders and regulations. 
Their functions consist rather in obeying the council of state 
than in exerting their independent judgment in local legislation. 

This combined system of equality and centralization has only 
been produced in France by means of repeated revolutions, and 
could not be ingrafted on the institutions of any long-established 
community without inflicting a blow on the security of property. 
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In new and rising states, like America, it is lawful to try experi- 
ments, and raise the fabric of society on a new and original plan ; 
but in altering ancient constitutions, we are bound to consult the 
interests created by the past, as well as to calculate the advantages 
we anticipate for the future. 

Security of property is the basis on which all national great- 
ness is built; for without this foundation it would be impossible to 
raise the superstructure of trade, commerce and credit. We do 
not think that there is a theorist desperate enough to deny this 
axiom, nor do we hesitate to appeal to the past history or present 
condition of any country in the world as a confirmation of the 
assertion. Constant change and unpausing activity wear out the 
moral constitution of nations as well as the bodily strength of in- 
dividuals; and we find an ultra-liberal writer of to-day attributing 
the brief existence of Athens to the restless energy and feverish 
thirst for change which are inseparable from democratic institu- 
tions. The lessons of history should not be given in vain, and 
we believe that, if the durability of nations is faithfully traced to 


its original cause, security of property will be found to have 
been the prominent feature in long-existing governments. Allow- 
ing this maxim to be self-evident, the enemies of property, or 


friends to a community of wealth, have defined the right of pos- 
session to be the actual occupation of a tangible good, and con- 
fined the application ofa general principle concerning property 
to this restricted meaning of the word. According to them, social 
distinctions and personal precedence, the growth and remains of 
the feudal times, do not come under the name of property, or 
ought not to be respected as such ; but there are many who take 
a larger and we think a truer view of the subject; who not only 
look with jealousy on any change on the law of inheritance, but 
extend the doctrine of inviolability to property in every sense of 
the word, whether it be applied to privileges like the immunities 
of freemen, or to the more common topic of abuse—the possessions 
of corporate bodies. 

They who hold the latter opinion, maintain that the same 
respect should be paid to hereditary honours and titular distinc- 
tions as to the more substantial possessions of land or money, 
and look with as much alarm on the suppression of titles, as 
they would upon a general confiscation of real property. The 
revolutionary attack on armorial bearings, in fact, merely 
effaced an useless ornament from the panels of a carriage, but 
in principle it constituted a blow against all hereditary rights. 
Heraldry may in the abstract be absurd, but the mere circum- 
stance of shields and supporters being baubles and toys, does not 
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authorize us to wrench them from families wherein they have de- 
scended like heir-looms. 

Distinctions which are invidious can be levelled without in- 
juring individual interests, or violating the principle of property, 
by simply extending to all the privileges which hitherto have 
been enjoyed by a few. If, instead of suppressing titles or 
erasing armorial bearings, the French revolution had created 
dukes and counts innumerable, it would have destroyed the moral 
influence of titles as effectually as the herald’s office has nullified 
the honour of bearing arms; but now, although the power of the 
nobility is gone, and an upstart society take precedence at court, 
a halo—albeit hourly decreasing—encircles family titles; and the 
fallen remains of the Montmorencies and Rochfaucaulds cling to 
a distinction which, in the dreary day of their flight, was charged 
against many of them as a crime. 

Had the levellers stopped here, we should have considered 
their work as a lesser evil; but, after the destruction of titular 
distinctions, they aimed at the equalization of wealth. This is 
still the retiring goal which they are labouring to attain; the 
day-dream which flatters their imagination, or the nightmare 
which interrupts their repose. Without the violation of pro- 
perty, it is impossible to produce equality ; for until the entire 
community have a share in the land, there must be an aristocracy 
of wealth. ‘The Owenites and St. Simonians boldly avow this 
principle ; and all other innovators must adopt the same tenets, 
or forego their hostility to aristocratic institutions. 

With the French Revolution began a war of opinion, which, 
notwithstanding the diversion afforded by Napoleon’s wars, still 
continues to divide Europe. The one party have enlisted under 
the banner of social equality, and by marches and counter- 
marches are attacking every privileged order in the state. The 
Church hierarchy, the lay nobles, the eldest born, the chartered 
universities,—all men and corporate bodies by whom special 
favours or immunities have hitherto been enjoyed,—are doomed 
to destruction by the levelling spirit of these devotees of equality. 

The strong-hold of the party is Paris, the grand scene of their 
crusades Spain and Portugal; in England and Ireland they have 
raised their cry, but no considerable number have joined them. 
The greater portion of wealth and talent are still embarked on 
the opposite side, and this more powerful party take their stand 
on the doctrines of the inviolability of property, and the necessity 
of degrees in society. With them property ought to have weight 
in the councils of the nation, instead of numerical force, and a 
strong line of demarcation exists between the various classes 
into which God himself has divided mankind. ‘The inscriptions 
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on the banners of this party are the altar and the throne, while 
the argument used in support of their claims is, that the wealthy 
few should legislate for the indigent many. Social equality they 
consider as impracticable, and republican institutions essentially 
short-lived. In raising the fabric of society, they consult just 
proportion as much as solidity; and, to borrow the language of 
Burke, surmount the Doric and Ionic pillars of the lower and 
middle orders by the Corinthian column of Aristocracy, Cen- 
tralization is quite at variance with the principles and practice of 
this party—for local interests, landed influence, and provincial 
importance, are not only the consequences, but the inherent 
parts of aristocratic institutions. This question was a subject of 
dispute between the Girondins and Jacobins in the days of the 
National Convention; and then as now, the Ultra-Republicans 
warmly advocated the system of centralization. By it they saw 
that personal domination was annihilated in the provinces, and 
the seat of all power placed under the immediate inspection of 
the metropolitan population. Their cry was for the unity of 
France and its government ; their fear was of federalism, and 
individual influence in the departments. ‘The same contest be- 
tween these two principles still lingers on, but without any 
decided victory being obtained by either party. At the close of 
the first revolution, the advocates of equality and centralization 
had gained a complete triumph on their own ground, but were 
unable to propagate their principles beyond the frontiers of 
France. The restoration was expected to reanimate the defeated 
party, but the feeble government of the elder Bourbons was 
unable to adjust the balance. The revolution of July was begun 
to avenge insulted rights; and continued, because neither 
king nor minister had the courage to check its force. The 
repeal of the ordonnances was the avowed object of the people’s 
rising, and the avowed object was all the people obtained; for 
excepting the change of the elder for the younger branch of the 
same family, France retained her former social and political 
osition. 

The men who since the revolution of July have presided over 
the government of France are neither distinguished by their 
measures nor remarkable for their success. ‘Their policy has not 
partaken of that liberal hue with which they coloured all their 
former attacks on the ancient regime, nor have the promises of a 
brilliant hereafter, which obtained for them the reins of govern- 
ment, been fulfilled by their possession of power. ‘Their opinions 
on the contrary seemed to have changed with the change of 
things ; and they who were innovators in Charles’s time, are con- 
servatives now that Louis Philippe has mounted the throne. 
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The bankrupt and discarded Lafitte remains a living monument 
of the ingratitude and niggardness of a citizen king. Casimer 
Perrier modelled the retarding system, which has since partially 
checked the popular current. Broglie, Montalivet, Thiers, and 
Guizot, have given their aid to the coercive measures which 
caused as well as punished the repeated attempts at assassination. 
The king, himself, who was once the prime favourite of the mob, is 
now the main stay of absolute governmeuts in Europe. Some- 
thing beyond mere caprice must have worked this revolution 
in men’s minds; for the statesmen under the Orleans dynasty see 
things from the summit of power in a very different light from 
that in which they beheld them when standing on a level with the 
crowd. It is not a single minister who has apostatized from 
the popular side, but all have in some degree tried to check the 
republican movement, and prevent the catastrophe to which it 
naturally tends. Paris has been placed ina state of siege— 
detached forts planned to command the capital—laws against 
political clubs enacted—the national guard in the liberal depart- 
ments disbanded, and a constant war carried on against the 
liberal press. ‘The day, however, has gone by when an effective 
stand could be made against democratic principles in France. 
Centralization is too closely interwoven with the administra- 
tion, and equality too firmly rooted in men’s minds, for either an 
aristocracy to arise in society or local independence to exist in the 
departments. From France the contest has been removed into 
Spain, where war to the death is carried on between the inde- 
pendent Basque provinces and the friends of centralization at 
Madrid. 

The absolute governments of Austria, Turkey, and Russia, 
are an effectual bar to the question being even mooted in their 
dominions ; for it is only in countries which already possess popu- 
lar constitutions, or are struggling to obtain them, that an 
7 is afforded for advocating either principle. When 
the tide of revolution shall have invaded the steppes of Russia, 
and wormed its way into the heterogeneous empire of Austria, 
equality and centralization will be then in the East as now in 
the West of Europe, the chief instruments employed for the over- 
throw of the ancient regime. Whenever that day of dismay may 
break on astonished Europe, the friends of social degrees and 
local government will look in vain amongst the ruins of the fallen 
monarchies of the North for the defence of their invaded privi- 
leges. ‘Too little regard has been paid to the maintenance of an 
aristocracy, and their admission to political power, for the nobles 
to possess either skill or inclination to defend in the hour of danger 
the threatened stability of the throne. In England, although 
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the contest is already begun, the most desperate defence will be 
made ; for notwithstanding her civil wars and liberal institutions, 
England is still the most aristocratic nation and least centralized 
government in Europe. ‘The doctrine of equality, however, has 
some advocates, and considerable advances have been made 
during late years towards a more centralized system of admi- 
nistration ; but we think that the day is far distant when the 
provincial jurisdictions shall be absorbed by the central 
government, and the outworks of aristocracy carried by the de- 
mocratic party. 








Art. II].—Shakespeare’s Autobiographical Poems. By Charles 
Armitage Brown. 8vo. London, Bohn, 1838. 
| there could be any deduction from our obligations to genius, 
it would exist in the world of dulness, which it animates 
to the perpetration of so many cruel volumes professing dis- 
coveries in dark passages, explanations of obsolete words, and a 
thousand other modes of outrage which go nigh to cheat us out 
of half our admiration and delight. It is difficult to believe, 
that such wills o’ the wisp are not, for the most part, devoted to 
the mischievous ambition of leading our wits astray and leaving 
them in the mud. Such plodders in regions where they are 
lost, have seldom any view beyond the acquisition of some site 
on which to construct a temple to their own fame; and whilst 
they are lopping and chopping in one direction, and grubbing 
up and planting blinds in another, they depend for their success 
on the sacredness of the ground upon which they have intruded. 
Few, we imagine, can abandon themselves to the contemplation 
of such regions, without a desire to demolish these speculators 
in their attempt to deface them; and holding it our duty to afford 
what protection we can, we maintain a jealous observance of all 
suspected persons. 

f those who have suffered from the attentions of ambitious 
admiration, there is, perhaps, no one since the commencement of 
letters, who has so good a right to complain as our great and 
wondrous dramatist, who has undergone, and who promises to un- 
dergo to the end of time, every degree of injury that can be com- 
prised under the head of misrepresentation. Wherever his meaning 
is susceptible of distortion, it has been distorted ; and wherever his 
character or his history are obscure, they have been enlightened 
by so many inventions, that the Shakespeare we would fain have 
before our eyes, becomes a Proteus, whose identity seems never 
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likely to be established. Under these manifold trials of patience, 
the reader who chances to be more anxious to receive enjoyment 
than to display his sagacity, feels, that the only truly valuable 
work which time may possibly contribute to our pile of com- 
mentaries, must be based on an endeavour to reduce the miracles 
of Shakespeare, to the simple symmetry in which he left them, 
and to draw from that only remaining authentic source, such 

articulars concerning him as have hitherto been denied to us. 

hat such a source is not unproductive, we have interesting 
proof in the volume before us, which has challenged our attention 
under the novel title of ‘* Shakespeare’s Autobiographical Poems.” 
The addition to this title, certainly caused some depression in 
our expectations, since it explains, that there is no discovery of 
new poems, but only a new view of the old ones. Nevertheless, 
it was our business to read; and our business has been our plea- 
sure, to an extent which leaves us more obliged to the author, 
Mr. Charles Armitage Brown, than to very many of his pre- 
decessors. 

Mr. Brown’s qualification for pointing out much that has 
escaped the eyes of others, lays claim to considerable confidence, 
not only from the absence of all affectation of critical importance, 
and from the manifest desire of pursuing truth for truth’s sake 
only, but from the somewhat astounding declaration, that the 
works of Shakespeare, whatever else he may have read, have 
formed his only study for the space of thirty years. Hard, 
indeed, would it be, if a devotee so persevering, had obtained no 
farther inspiration than the passing stranger, who but bent the 
knee and was gone; lest, however, he should be thought to en- 
force his opinions too dogmatically, Mr. Brown, with a candour 
greater than usual amongst authors who happen to be riding 
their favourite hobby, tells his reader boldly that he is an enthu- 
siast; that though he will fairly state all sides of any disputed 
point, he is predetermined that nothing shall drive him from 
that which he has maintained for thirty years; and that, there- 
fore, those who go with him, would do well to proceed with cau- 
tion. In fact, he admits, what never yet was. admitted by com- 
mentator of any description, that his judgment really may be 
fallible, and it is, therefore, that we feel ourselves the more bound 
to express our opinion of its general correctness. 

Before going into the business of this volume, and interesting 
ourselves amongst the pleasant and probable biographical infer- 
ences drawn from the great poet himself, let us ask a passing 
question on the regret expressed in the introduction, that there 
was no Boswell companion to keep a more certain diary, and 
render farther speculation unnecessary. Would any one, so 
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sincere in his admiration as Mr. Brown, seriously and reflectively 
be content, that its great object, denuded of his mystery and 
romance—the wizard garments which have contributed to con- 
jure up so much of our wonder, and communicated to the death- 
less page, one charm the more,—should be exhibited, like poor 
old Dr. Johnson, in all the inadvertencies, the moody and repul- 
sive grumblings, and the ten thousand weaknesses of human 
nature? ‘That such a collection of shreds and patches would 
have possessed superlative interest is beyond a doubt; but we 
cannot see any advantage to the victim of such broken confi- 
dence, beyond the praise of having bequeathed to the genius of 
future generations, a painful lesson on the necessity of standing 
aloof from friendship, and shaping every word and action with a 
view to publication. Familiarity, inahe case of Shakespeare, 
could certainly never have bred contempt; but it may be doubted, 
whether it would not, in a great degree, have bred satiety. ‘The 
mechanism of which we have learnt the secret, however it retains 
our admiration, has lost both our curiosity and our wonder, and 
our eyes move onward to something which is less comprehensible. 
To see the mighty muse of Shakespeare biting her nails for a 
bright thought, like a mere mortal, would Ganalens us woefully ; 
whilst the contemplation of her work, as one of those wonderful 
phenomena of nature, as to which we can never get beyond a 
speculative guess, is an exercise which can never tire, or 
cease to afford delight. In repudiating the kind offices of a 
Boswell, we would almost hold, that, in most instances, the less 
we know of a writer’s history, the more we are likely to profit 
by his labours, and that it is ungrateful to examine farther into 
his privacy than he himself has thought proper to lay it open. 
Nothing contradictory to this opinion will appear in our approval 
of Mr. Brown’s book. 

To those who have hearts to sympathize with genius in the 
difficulties which bar the road to independence and fame, it will 
be gratifying to learn, that the doubts so long entertained re- 
specting the early indigence of Shakespeare are, in Mr. Brown’s 
work, converted to a moral certainty that he never was in any 
position which was not at once comfortable and respectable ; 
unless, perhaps, from the age of ten or eleven to about fourteen 
or fifteen. After this period, we put full faith in the conclusion 
that he supported himself, not by holding horses at the door of a 
London theatre, but by acting as clerk to an attorney in his 
native place. To establish this interesting fact, Mr. Brown 
quotes, in the first place, a passage from Thomas Nashe, in 
“ An Epistle to the Gentlemen Students of the two Universities,” 
prefixed to Robert Green’s “ Arcadia,” and dated 1589. As 
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Green, in this work, calls Shakespeare “ an upstart crow—one 
who supposes he is as well able to bombast out blank verse as the 
best of you ;” and as Nashe makes a pun, in italics, on the word 
Hamlet, it is pretty clear, that the sarcasms on the trade of 
noverint, (a term for a lawyer’s clerk of those days), can have no 
application but the one assigned to them. ‘The words of Nashe 
are these :— 


“T will turn back to my first text of studies of delight, and talk a 
little in friendship with a few of our trivial translators. It is a common 
practice now-a-days, among asort of shifting companions, that runne 
through every art, and thrive by none, to leave the trade of noverint, 
whereto they were born, and busie themselves with the endeavours of 
art, that could scarcely Latinize their neck-verse, if they should have 
need; yet English Seneca, read by candle-light, yeelds many good 
sentences, as blood is a beggar, and so forth: and if you intreat him 
fair, in a frosty morning, he will afford you whole hamlets; I should 
say, handfuls of tragical speeches. But, O grief! Tempus edax rerum, 
—what is that will last always? The sea, exhaled by drops, will, in 
continuance be drie; and Seneca, let bloud line by line, and page by 
page, at length must needs die to our stage.”—p. 11. 


In following the clue here given, Mr. Brown says— 


“That which at once establishes the passage as being aimed at 
Shakespeare, and proves he had been a lawyer's clerk, is to be found in 
his works. Law phrases are strangely numerous there, as noticed by 
Malone and Chalmers. Of course they are more observable, according 
to the subject, in some plays than in others. But what is most to the 
purpose, lest it should be said they were acquired in London, is to show 
that in his earlier works,—his poems,—his mind was astonishingly 
haunted by professional terms; the verses continually offering meta- 
phors and illustrations, picked up from the desk of a lawyer. I shall 
quote the most remarkable lines out of many that I have marked, nor 
did I seek for them attentively when I marked them. Besides which, I 
took no notice of his constant references to “debts,” “loans,” “ quit- 
tance,” and similar phrases of an accountant, though they might be 
ranked among a country lawyer's terms. Altogether, they swarm in 
his poems, even to deformity. To begin with some from Venus and 
Adonis,—the subject was surely no temptation to them.”—p. 13. 


We have here two or three pages of isolated quotations, such 
as the following :— 


“ Being judge in love, she cannot right her cause.” 


“ But when the heart's attorney once is mute, 
The client breaks as desperate in his suit.” 


“ Her eyes petitioners to his eyes suing.” 
“ But when he saw his love, his youth’s fair fee.” 
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“ Which purchase if thou make, for fear of slips, 
Set thy seal-manual on my wax-red lips.” 


“ Say for non-payment that the debt should double.” 
&e. &c.—pp. 13-14. 


from the sonnets :— 


“ But be contented; when that fell arrest, 
Without all bail, shall carry me away.” 


“ The barren tender of a poet's debt.” 

“ The charter of thy worth gives thee releasing.” 
“ So thy great gift, upon misprision growing.” 

“ Of faults conceal’d wherein I am attainted.” 

“ Which works on leases of short-number’d hours.” 
“ And I myself am mortgaged in thy will.” 

“ He learnt, but surety-like, to write for me.” 

“ Why so large cost, having so short a lease ?” 


“ My heart doth plead, that thou in him dost lie, 
(A closet never pierced with crystal eyes, ) 
But the defendant doth that plea deny, 

And says in him thy fair appearance lies. 

To ’cide this title is impannelled 

A quest of thoughts, all tenants to the heart: 
And by their verdict is determined 

The clear eye’s moiety.” 


“ After reading such lines in the poems of a young man, if critics 
should hesitate at coming to the conclusion that he had been employed 
in the office of a lawyer, unless the lines bore the semblance of being 
imitatively and not spontaneously written, my faith in all internal 
evidence will be shaken.”—pp. 15-16. 

Besides proving, in conjunction with such lines as the fore- 
going, that Shakespeare was an attorney’s clerk, the passage from 

ashe fixes the representation of the first rough sketch of Hamlet, 
at some period anterior to 1589, and betore the author was 
twenty-five years old; in opposition to three or four learned com- 
mentators, who maintain it to have taken place in 1596 or 1597. 
We infer from it likewise, that he had been a star of some dura- 
tion, or he would not have created such bitter jealousy. Far- 
thermore, it is known, that in 1589 he had a share in the Black 
Friars’ Theatre, with four names below him. Thus, it requires 
small stretch of credulity, to suppose him continually prosperous 
from his entrance in the attorney's office. Indeed, he had 
scarcely time to be otherwise. Having seen his contemporaries 
accuse him of studying dramatic composition from the tragedies 
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of Seneca, whilst at the desk, the probabilities are, that he only 
quitted it in conformity with his taste, and in consequence of 
some theatrical success during the periodical visits of the players 
to the town of Stratford. 

Thus far, however, the poetry of Shakespeare, though conducive 
to his biography, is not to be called autobiographical, which title 
must apply exclusively to that portion of his works which has 
hitherto been known as a collection of sonnets. These so-called 
sonnets (up to the present period so little understood, that one 
great critic has considered them addressed to a young man, and 
another to Queen Elizabeth at the age of sixty-five) Mr. Brown 
has, strangely enough at this time of day, clearly demonstrated 
to compose six consecutive poems, in the sonnet stanza. ‘This is 
the great discovery of the book ; and a very valuable one it is, 
since, as the author observes, it is a key that unlocks a source of 
pure, uninterrupted biography,—at all events, for a considerable 
portion of time. That the sonnets are the genuine work of their 
reputed writer, no one who reads them can entertain a doubt, 
though the rareness of such readers may, very possibly, have 
created one in the minds of those to whom they are known only 
by name. We trust Mr. Brown may bring them more into 
fashion, since an advertisement at the end of his volume an- 
nounces that he is preparing an edition for the press. 

As it is no unimportant business in the biography of Shake- 
speare, to ascertain who were his friends, we will, in commence- 
ment, allow Mr. Brown to settle the question respecting the 
personage to whom the five first of these poems really are ad- 
dressed. 


“ The first difficulty, and to that, strangely enough, research has been 
chiefly confined, is the discovery of who was ‘Mr. W. H.’ Thorpe, 
their first publisher, inscribed them—‘ To the only begetter of these 
ensuing sonnets, Mr. W. H.’”—p. 38. 

“ From the Sonnets themselves we distinctly learn, by particular 
passages, and by their whole tenour, that ‘ W. H.’ must have been very 
young, remarkably handsome, of high birth and fortune, and a friend 
of Shakespeare. His youth and beauty, not being factitious advanta- 
ges, are constant themes for praise ; and his birth and fortune are proved, 
exclusive of other evidences, expressly from the following lines in the 
37th Sonnet : 

“ For whether beauty, birth, or wealth, or wit, 
Or any of these all, or all, or more, 
Entitled in thy parts, do crowned sit, 
I make my love engrafted to this store ; 
So then I am not lame, poor, nor despised, 
Whilst that this shadow doth such substance give, 
That I in thy abundance am sufficed, 
And by a part of all thy glory live.’—p. 41. 
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Amongst the ennobled friends of Shakespeare were 


“ William Earl of Pembroke, and Philip, his brother, Earl of Mont- 
gomery, to both of whom Heminge and Condell dedicated their folio 
edition of Shakespeare. Their words in the dedication are,—‘ But 
since your lordships have been pleased to think these trifles something 
heretofore, and have prosecuted both them, AND THEIR AUTHOR LIVING, 
with so much favour ; we hope, (that they outliving him, and he not 
having the fate common with some, to be executor to his own writings) 
you will use the same indulgence towards them, you have done unto 
their parent.’ Consequently ‘Mr. W. H.’ according to my perception, 
and as conjecture has already pointed out, may, with every probability 
short of certainty, have been William Herbert, afterwards, when 
the folio was published, William, Earl of Pembroke. Not only do the 
initials belong to the name, but the title, ‘Mr.’ was not improperly 
applied to the eldest son of an Earl, there not having been, at that 
period, any grander title of courtesy. 

“ But it is necessary to consider the time when the Sonnets were 
written, together with the age of William Herbert, and they will not 
be found contradictory. That young nobleman might have been 
eighteen years old, not more, but probably a year younger, when the 
first part was addressed to him; an age when he might well be termed 
‘boy,’ and in accordance with the feeling of the poems. In proof of 
this, he was born in 1580, and it was in November, 1598, that Meres, 
in his Wit's Treasury, noticed the Sonnets of Shakespeare as being then 
circulated in manuscript among his friends.” —p. 40-41. 


We have a note appended, from Lodge’s Portraits, which in- 
forms us, that “in the spring of this year [1598], William 
Herbert, with his father’s consent, came to London, and conti- 
nued to reside there.” 

As the life of this William Herbert, afterwards Earl of Pem- 
broke, was much devoted to learning and poetry, it may be 
assumed, since every circumstance is in its favour, that, in the 
first flow of youth, when the love of poesy in such a mind is most 
strong, he sought out our poet, and proffered his friendship. 

To heighten the wonder that these poems should so long have 
remained a puzzle, the 152 stanzas of which they are composed, 
are actually divided into six nearly equal parts, each concluding 
with an appropriate envoy, which marks their bounds distinctly. 
The subjects Mr. Brown has settled to be as follows :— 


“First Poem. Stanzas 1 to 26. To his friend, persuading him 
to marry. 

“Seconp Poem. Stanzas 27to55. To his friend, who had robbed 
the poet of his mistress, forgiving him. 

“Tuirp Porm. Stanzas 56 to 77. To his friend, complaining of 
his coldness, and warning him of life's decay. 

“Fourru Porm. Stanzas 78 to101. To his friend, complaining 
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that he prefers another poet's praises, and reproving him for faults that 
may injure his character. 

“Firru Porm. Stanzas 102 to 126. To his friend, excusing him- 
self for having been some time silent, and disclaiming the charge of 
inconstancy. 

“Sixtu Porm. Stanzas 127 to 152. To his mistress, on her infi- 
delity.”—p. 46. 

To accommodate his reader with the immediate means of as- 
certaining the propriety of the above explanations, the author 
has given the substance of each stanza. Indeed, his diligence 
and candour are entitled to all praise; but how far his aim is 
answered, of exalting the private character of the great object of 
his admiration, may be a matter of discussion. 

In another part of his work, Mr. Brown has a long and in- 
genious argument to prove that Shakespeare was no flatterer, and, 
generally speaking, we think him successful ; but we cannot as- 
sume with him, that truth can in nowise be flattery, which looks 
like an axiom suggested by his partiality, to defend a point where 
he knows that argument must fail. Let all credit for truth be 
yielded to the following samples of compliment paid to William 
Herbert in the first poem, and we imagine that, notwithstanding 
the high strain of poetry from which they are condensed, it 
would be difficult to find an author who would be content to 
have written them. 


“ Stanza 1. In order that beauty may never die, we desire offspring 
from the fairest creatures ; but you, loving none but yourself, are your 
ownenemy. You, that are now the world’s fresh ornament, are burying 
happiness in its bud, and committing waste by parsimony. If you have 
not pity, you, together with the grave, will deprive the world of its due. 

“2. Should you be asked, when your youth is no more, where is 
your beauty? where your lustihood? it would be shameful and 
unavailing to reply,—‘ Within my own deep-sunken eyes.’ How much 
more praise-worthy would it be if you could answer,—‘ This fair child 
of mine shall sum up my count, and make my old excuse,—proving 
himself your successor in beauty. This were to be young again in 
age; to see your blood warm, when you feel it cold. 

“3. Look in your glass, and tell your face it is now time there should 
be a copy formed of it. If that duty is neglected, the world is cheated, 
and some mother unblessed. For what virgin disdains to be your wife? 
What man is so foolish as to permit the love of self to thwart the love 
of offspring? Your mother sees herself in you, in the lovely April of 
her days; so you, hereafter, in spite of wrinkles, may see yourself as 
you are now. But if you live and die single, your resemblance is for 
ever lost. 

“4. Why is your profitless beauty confined within itself? Nature 
gives nothing, but frankly lends to the free; then, niggard of beauty, 
why do not you convert her gifts to use? A miser without usance, why 
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can you not live by the use of such large sums? You deceive your- 
self in your own self-love. What account can you render to Nature 
when she calls you hence? By not putting your beauty to use, it will 
die without being your executor.”—p. 57-58. 


Throughout the poems the style of praise is the same. ‘ But,” 
says Mr. Brown, “it may be asked, did Shakespeare meanly 
stoop to flatter an earl’s son for personal beauty ? Did he seek 
to make a profit out of the youth, at the expense of turning him 
into a coxcomb ?” ‘This is a question which sets one’s conscience 
and one’s partialities by the ears sadly, and we would rather leave 
our reader to answer it as he thinks proper. One thing, how- 
ever, we must state, by way of guidance to his decision, and that 
is, we have read over the five poems to Master William Herbert 
very many times, and can perceive no hint in them that the 
writer was ever laid under obligation, of any kind whatsoever, 
to his friend, except for the trifling present of a pocket-book, 
which he gave away. It is, perhaps, not too much to presume, 
that the person who could be pleased with the flattery to his 
beauty, would be little satisfied with the omission of his genero- 
sity, had he ever shewn any. Still it is hard to conceive that the 
great poet was not actuated by something more than friendship ; 
for, whatever other assaults that feeling may withstand, we do not 
believe it to be proof, like love, against the treachery of its ob- 
ject. That William Herbert was guilty of that crime to an 
extent to which human passions have, perhaps, never been re- 
conciled, appears in the title to the second poem, in which we 
learn a circumstance, unluckily by no means problematical, viz., 
that Shakespeare, in spite of his wife and family, had a mistress, 
and that Master William Herbert, in spite of Mr. Brown’s in- 
formation that he is known to have been the worthiest nobleman 
of his day, ran away with her. The mode in which the patron 
took the poet’s advice, to transmit to posterity a copy of his 
handsome face, was certainly no bad satire on the style in which 
that advice was given; yet, notwithstanding this offence, we 
presently find Shakespeare lamenting that he has shewn any 
anger at the transaction, and wishing his friend joy of his bar- 
gain. 

“40, Take all I love; you had all, before you took her. If you 
love her for my sake, I cannot blame you; if otherwise I shall. Gentle 
thief, I forgive your robbery; though you have stolen all my property ; 
and though it is harder to bear a wrong from love than an injury from 
hate. Kill me by your blandishments towards her, with spiteful 
thoughts ; yet we must not be foes. 

“41. The licence you give yourself, forgetting me the while, well 
befits your youth and beauty, for temptation follows you every where. 
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You are gentle, therefore apt to yield; you are beauteous, therefore to 
be wooed: and when a woman woos, what woman’s son will deny her? 
Ah me! but yet you should forbear, and chide your beauty and your 
straying youth, when they lead you, in their riot, to break not only your 
faith to me, but her’s. 

“42. I am grieved that you have her, for I loved her dearly ; but it 
is a worse loss, through her means, to be deprived of you. I would 
fain excuse you both, by saying that my friend loves her for my sake, 
and that she loves you because you are my friend. If I lose you, it is 
her gain; and the loss of her is my friend’s gain. But my friend and I 
are one: sol may sweetly flatter myself that she still loves me and no 
other.”—p. 69. 

If this was mere friendship, we must believe Shakespeare’s ge- 
nerosity to have been even more miraculous than his genius. 
Mr. Brown has suggested, for the benefit of those whose enthu- 
siasm may not carry their credulity so far as his own, that the 
motive for the first poem might have been gratitude for patron- 
age bestowed upon the Black Friars Theatre. If he had found 
it of so much importance, it was certainly worth maintaining, in 
the second, by the cession of a mistress who is described to have 
been herself the most culpable party. 

How long the acquaintance continued, we cannot tell; for the 
poems to William Herbert occupy only a space of three years, as 
we learn from the last of them. ’ 

“ Three winters’ cold 
Have from the forests shook three summers’ pride, 
* * * * * * 
Since first I saw you fresh, which yet are green.” 


It would seem, that the style of society to which he was intro- 
duced by this scion of nobility, or in which he met him, gave a 
material turn to his ambition. More refined habits probably 
confirmed his naturally refined mind in a disgust to the coarse 
lives of the players, with whom he never could have felt more 
than a professional sympathy; and we find him, at the age of 
thirty-seven, expressing shame at his calling, as well as at the 
effect it had produced upon him. 

“ Alas! ‘tis true I have gone here and there, 
And made myself a motley to the view, 
Gored mine own thoughts.” * * * * 
“‘O for my sake do thou with fortune chide, 
The guilty goddess of my harmful deeds, 
That did not better for my life provide, 
Than public means, which public manners breeds. 
“ Thence comes it that my name receives a brand, 
And almost thence my nature is subdued 
To what it works in, like the dyer’s hand. 
Pity me then.” * * * *—pp. 38-39. 
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It is true, however, that this more sensitive character may, in 
some degree, have owed its origin to other causes, for, in the 
poem immediately preceding this, he apparently complains of ill 
success ; a misfortune of which description must probably have 
been far more galling to him than the generality of his admirers 
would suppose, since all writers upon him have agreed in his 
carelessness of fame. ‘This has been imagined from his having 
left no publication of his works, and, as his poems testify, very 
erroneously. ‘The instances they furnish, wherein he promises 
immortality to the person celebrated, are numberless; and, 
should they not be sufficient to establish his yearnings for that 
prize, and his confidence in obtaining it, we may turn to the 
envoy to the second poem, which proves him in nowise less san- 
guine than the bards of old: — 

“ Not marble, nor the gilded monuments 
Of princes, shall outlive this powerful rhyme,” &c.—p. 71. 

The posthumous publication of the plays, forms no real con- 
tradiction ; for it may easily be concluded, with Mr. Brown, that 
the delay was considered important to the interests of the theatre, 
in which his share seems to have continued until his death. Ad- 
mitting this, there is much force in the reasoning whereby our 
author accounts for his belief, that Shakespeare’s omission of pre- 
parations for printing are ascribable to accident. 


“There are a few words in the Dedication to the first folio, by 
Heminge and Condell, his friends and copartners, of strong implication 
that not only was his death unexpected, but that it was his intention to 
publish his dramas himself. His works, they say, ‘outliving him, and 
he not having the fate, common with some, to be executor to his own 
writings, &c. How can these expressions be interpreted otherwise 
than thus ?—‘ It was his intention to be the executor of his own writings, 
but he was prevented by an untimely fate.’ And in still stronger words, 
they say in their Preface,—‘ It had beene a thing, we confesse, worthie 
to have been wished, that the author himself had lived to have set forth 
and overseen his owne writings; but since it hath been ordained other- 
wise, and he by death departed from that right, we pray you, &c.’ 

“ As for the patience with which, we are told, he endured the piracies 
of booksellers, and the use they made of his name to works not written 
by him, this by no means proves that he was reckless of his productions. 
It may with equal force be said, that, resolved to publish his works 
himself, their piracies and abuse of his name would, in the end, do him 
no injury. But it is not clear that he was patient; all we know, is, that 
he and his partners were called the ‘ grand possessors;’ and that to steal 
from them any one of his plays, was so far difficult, as to be a matter of 
public boasting, as may be seen in the preface to the first edition, 1609, 
of Troilus and Cressida.”—p. 197-8. 


What farther insight may be obtained into the history and 
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feelings of this wonder of the world, by means of the poems, we 
will leave the reader to obtain by a reference to them, aided by 
the keen and just remarks of the able writer who has now first 
made them intelligible. We believe that the only causes of dif- 
ference with Mr. Brown, will arise from his dogged determina- 
tion to believe nothing to the disparagement of the being who 
has formed the most delightful contemplation of his life. This 
gratitude is so amiable, that we could be well content to be misled 
by it in like manner; but our profession is the sometimes dis- 
agreeable one of shewing the truth. The following passage will 
substantiate our charge against Mr. Brown, and the remarks 
thereon exemplify what we say of ourselves :— 

“T fear some readers may be surprised that I have not yet noticed a 
certain fault in Shakespeare, a glaring one,—his having a mistress, 
while he had a wife of his own, perhaps, at Stratford. May no persons 
be inclined, on this account, to condemn him with a bitterness equal to 
their own virtue! For myself, I confess I have not the heart to blame 
him at all,—purely because he so keenly reproaches himself for his 
own sin and folly. Fascinated as he was, he did not, like other poets 
similarly guilty, directly or by implication, obtrude his own passions on 
the world as reasonable laws. Had such been the case, he might have 
merited our censure, possibly our contempt. On the contrary, he con- 
demned and subdued his fault, and may therefore be cited as a good 
rather than as a bad example. Should it be contended that he seems to 
have quitted his mistress more on account of her unworthiness than 
from conscientious feelings, I have nothing to answer beyond this: I 
will not join in seeking after questionable motives for good actions, 
well knowing, by experience, that when intruded on me, they have been 
nothing but a nuisance to my better thoughts.”—p. 98-99 

To all this we are supplied with abundant answers by our pre- 
vious quotations from Mr. Brown’s own page, which shews it 
unnecessary to inquire by what sort of feelings Shakespeare was 
prompted to quit his mistress, because the stark-staring fact is, 
that she quitted him. 

We are told, that some portions of this work were delivered in 
lectures to a scientific institution. Ifthe foregoing paragraph 
was included, and the said institution chanced to be upon the 
principle of some others, where the lecturer is subject to a cross- 
examination from the members, upon what may appear his dis- 
putable points, we suspect that, with all his eloquence, he must 
have had warm work to maintain his ground. 

Encouraged probably by his successful research in the poems, 
Mr. Brown has pursued his purpose still farther and examined 
minutely into some of the dramas of Shakespeare. In these 
likewise he has made some plausible discoveries which are well 
worth attention; and he considers that many more are to be 
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made. If so, there is no one more capable of hunting them out 
than himself; and we only hope he will not store them up in his 
mind, as he has done by the present ones, for the unconscionable 
term of ten years. We have a great respect for posterity, but no 
idea of labouring for it exclusively. 

There is, however, one of these discoveries which we think 
open to dispute. It is, that Shakespeare, previous to the com- 
position of the Merchant of Venice, made a visit to Italy. We 
do not deny that there is much close reasoning in support of 
this; and the commencement of it is gratifying, because it proves 
that he was, at all events, at the age of thirty-three, in no want 
of the means of travelling. 


“ A few years since, it might have been contended, agreeably to the 
general opinion, that he had not sufficient means for travelling, unless 
towards the close of his life. Here again, we have to express our obli- 
gation to Mr. Collier for the following facts, supported by irrefragable 
documents, brought to light by him. When Shakespeare was only in 
his twenty-sixth year, in November 1589, he was one of the sixteen 
shareholders, the twelfth on the list, in the Blackfriars Theatre. Seven 
years after this, when that theatre was to be repaired, his name had 
risen to the fifth on the list; and he was also, together with his partners 
at Blackfriars, one of the shareholders in the Globe Theatre, at Bank- 
side. In seven years more his name stood the second on the list, in a 
patent granted by James the First. In 1608, when he was forty-four 

ears old, the Blackfriars Theatre was valued, owing to the city of 

ondon’s having proposed to purchase it; and he then possessed no less 
than four shares, each rated at £333. 6s. 8d. together with the whole 
(as is stated) of ‘the wardrobe and properties, for which he asked 
£500. All this amounts to £1,433. 6s. 8d. possibly a larger sum than 
could have been obtained had he sought to sell the property, though he 
values the yearly profit of each share at no more than seven years’ pur- 
chase. But if we calculate it at only one half of his estimate, and 
reckon the value of money as five times increased since that period, his 
theatrical property alone was worth, in our present money, £3,583. 6s. 8d. 
Besides this, however, which we learn from other documents, he had 
previously paid off a mortgage of forty pounds on his mother’s property ; 
he had made a purchase of a small messuage, with barn, garden, and 
orchard, at Stratford, for sixty pounds; he had bought 107 acres of land 
in or near that borough for £320 (equal to £1,600 at present); he had 
given £440 (equal to £2,200 at present) for a lease of a moiety of the 
tithes at Stratford; and it is also conjectured he had lent money on 
mortgage. From this statement it will be seen he was possessed of 
nearly eight thousand pounds of our present value, a proof at once of 
his prosperity and prudence from the time he first married in London ; 
especially if we consider he had a wife and children to support, and 
probably parents and their children to assist; for we may well believe 
the clearing a debt of forty pounds on his mother’s property was not 
a solitary proof of his affection towards them. I am delighted to bring 
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forward these proofs of the reward bestowed on his genius; there is 
enough to prove in them that he might have well and wisely afforded 
the expense of a visit to Italy as early as 1597, the year before the 
Merchant of Venice was entered at Stationers’ Hall. Lest a doubt 
should be entertained on this essential point, I need only mention that 
in a letter extant from one of his townsmen, Mr. Richard Quiney, we 
find Shakespeare so early as 1597-8 was enabled to purchase land in 
his own county, and was talked of as an influential person in Stratford.” 
—pp. 101-2-3. 


The argument is continued by the demonstration of the poet’s 
improvement in the language, customs, and geography of Italy. 
A demonstration which we have examined with care, and are 
ready to admit. Still we find ourselves inclined to side with 
Mr. Brown’s alternative position, viz:—‘ That he has, at any 
rate, made known Shakespeare’s wonderful graphic skill in repre- 
senting to the life, Italian characters and Italian mannérs and 
customs—solely from books and hearsay.” It is difficult to 
believe that Shakespeare with his engagements at the theatre as 
manager, player, and author, could have afforded so much time 
as would have been required, especially in those days, for an ex- 
pedition to Venice. That he should have stayed there long 
enough to acquire the language, as is presumed by Mr, Brown, 
is still more improbable. Besides, if he went to Venice, would 
he have seen no other places of which a trace could have been 
discernible in his writings? According to Mr. Brown’s chrono- 
logical order of the plays, Henry the Fifth and As you like it, 
appeared in the two years following the Merchant of Venice ; 
yet he takes no means to prove a sojourn in France, or even a 
journey through it. Had there been anything from which such 
a proof might have been deduced, it is not likely that he could 
have passed it over. ‘To be sure, if we were members of Mr. 
Brown’s Institution, and upheld this position, we would defend 
ourselves against a badgering by maintaining that Shakespeare 
went by sea, and demanding boldly on what other occasion he 
could have obtained the nautical knowledge displayed in the first 
scene of the Tempest. 

Mr. Brown’s spirit of discovery is next directed to Shakespeare’s 
learning and knowledge. In the first article he rather unneces- 
sarily combats an absurd opinion of some of his predecessors, that 
a boy cannot be sufficiently grounded in the classics at a grammar 
school to complete, of himself, their acquirement afterwards. 
The argument is good, but we glean nothing from it to drive us 
from our old opinion, that the learning of Shakespeare was, after 
his early youth, a mere chance collection, such as might naturally 
be obtained in reading up the subjects for his various dramas. 
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The discussion of his dramatic knowledge and art is managed 
with great taste and power; and, were we not fearful of trans- 
gressing the limits usually accorded to the notice of a single 
volume, we would willingly extract that portion entire. It is the 
condensed result of a life’s devotion to the proprieties of the 
drama, and we are persuaded that no one who has nof devoted a 
life to them can read this essay without improving his judgment. 
The necessity of qualifying truth with a certain impression of 
improbability in order to give it a truthful appearance, would, at 
first sight, seem paradoxical; but in Mr. Brown’s reasoning 
thereupon we see nothing to dispute. 


“‘ Dramatic representation, like painting, appeals in an eminent degree 
to the imagination. In proportion as we draw the chain closer between 
distant times and the present day, we attract the sympathy of an audience. 
Human nature, though never varying in its essential properties and distinc- . 
tions, is, however, capable of so many modifications caused by remoter 
and national manners, that it may not always be instantly recognized. 
Now, in a theatre instant recognition is necessary; for, if once the 
audience attempts to argue itself into sympathy, the poet's claim to rigid 
truth will be unavailing. That very fact of making foreigners, or our 
British ancestors in Lear's time, speak in our own language, is an ap- 
proximation to our sympathy, while it is absurd to our understanding. 
If, moreover, it is possible to drop a modern allusion or fact, well nigh 
unperceived in the dialogue, it will have the magical effect of linking the 

ast with the present, through the imagination, even with the veriest 
oe Pal for the moment, and we care not for his after cool reflection. 
Great art is requisite for the management of these linkings together; and 
many are of opinion that they are best left to the comic characters, 
because with them a laugh, should it chance to be raised, passes for 
nothing against the poet, while it assists his purpose. Every thing in 
the drama, saving the grand principles of human nature, is fiction 
wrought by art into verisimilitude, not into absolute identity. While 
the language must breathe of the very time and place wherein it is sup- 
posed to be spoken, it must be poetical and picturesque ; and, to agree 
with it, an air of poetry should be thrown over the scenery. At some 
future period, should the stage have appropriate scenery as well as dresses, 
the aid of the antiquary will be welcome. There will then be no fear of the 
minutest attention to propriety ; the more accurate the more instructive ; 
the link between reality and fiction will never be broken, as long as the 
stage lamps are not mistaken for daylight. But the same accuracy must 
not always attend the dresses ; our sense of delicacy would sometimes be 
offended ; sometimes too close an adherence to costume would be misun- 
derstood. For instance, you have told me a Venetian lady must not 
leave her house unless attired in black, yet Desdemona in mourning, for 
so would her dress be interpreted, would contradict the text. In the 
same way a departure from the exactness of chronology in language is 
necessary, as well as for an appeal to the imagination. If ever the time 
should arrive when critics insist on the laws of the drama being the same 
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as those of history, the poet who has no opportunity of inserting a para- 
graph or note, by way of explanation as he goes on, may meet with the 
applause of a few but never of the many. The effect of the drama con- 
structed on such rules would be too cold, too distant, too abstract. Man’s 
everyday feeling could not be raised, could not be approached. Imagi- 
nation would resent its being left in so inert a state; and though the un- 
derstanding might have nothing to argue against those laws, passion 
would be faintly excited, and the drama would rather becoméd a poem, 
possibly an interesting one, not a scene of active, busy life, in which, 
with one accord, we heartily sympathise.—p. 163-5. 


Farther on, Mr. Brown advocates improbabilities upon a 
broader scale, as being absolutely essential to works of fiction, 
and we are by no means sure that an author of such works would 
not do well to read what is here said, and ponder upon it. 

Many new traits of Shakespeare are suggested, as we advance, 
under the head of His Moral Character, and, as we have nothing 
to say against them, we are happy in believing them correct. 
We will not, however, detract from the interest they are calcu- 
lated to afford in their collective form, by particularizing more 
than one, wherein the author successfully substitutes for the 
poet’s propensity to taint his writings with licentious allusion and 
expression, a disposition to scrupulous purity both in the one 
and the other. No one who reads will fail in agreeing that— 

“‘ Had he lived to edit his own works, doubtless the greater and the 
worse part of his objectionable passages would have been unknown, par- 
ticularly in his comic scenes. Buffoon actors, like Tarlton, his fellow in 
the theatre, prided themselves in adding to the text, and were greatly 
applauded according to their extemporaneous witticisms. These crept 
into the text, and became a cause of complaint on the part of Shake- 
speare, as we read in Hamlet's advice to the players."—p. 211. 

“ After all, such passages are far from being numerous, and may be 
spared without the slightest injury to the text ;—another proof of their 
having been interpolated. Shakespeare himself has let us know, in his 
— to Master William Herbert, how disreputable, in his estimation, is 
icentious conversation ; and he forcibly contends that a libertine’s autho- 
rity over his company, or his grace in uttering it, renders it the more 
dangerous : 

‘ Lilies that fester, smell far worse than weeds.’”—p. 212-13. 


In the course of the volume we had great hopes of finding 
some more probable guess than we have hitherto met with, 
respecting the peculiar nature of Shakespeare’s religion; but 
Mr. Brown here confesses himself as much at fault as others have 
been. The poems make no allusion to it, neither do the dramas. 
Indeed, the more he might have been imbued with religion, the 
less likely should we be to find the subject mentioned in such 
works. ome the general tone, however, of their morals, and 
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the benevolence towards human nature, which we believe never 
fails to be apparent where the business of the scene will admit of 
it, we can scarcely doubt that he had some certain principle 
whereby to direct himself, and that this principle was not the 
mere result of natural feeling. A motive like this would, in the 
most equably constituted persons, be far too capricious to pro- 
duce a uniform course through such a length as the works of Shake- 
speare, and that it would be very only in a being so intensely 
sensitive as the most accurate describer of passion that ever yet 
the world has beheld, is least of all tobe imagined. We are not, 
however, left to a mere inference from these circumstances, for 
the abhorrence to sin, so widely manifested by his persons of the 
drama, is, in his poem to his mistress, expressed in the first per- 
son, and applied to his own conduct, so as to convince us that 
religion of some sort had a strong hold on him. There is, 
besides this, his sonnet to his soul, which goes farther than 
anything else to place the question beyond dispute :— 


TO HIS SOUL, 


* Poor soul, the centre of my sinful earth, 
Fool’d by those rebel pow’rs that thee array, 
Why dost thou pine within, and suffer dearth, 
Painting the outward walls so costly gay ? 
Why so large cost, having so short a ams, 
Dost thou upon thy fading mansion spend ? 
Shall worms, inheritors of this excess, 
Eat up thy charge? Is this thy body’s end ? 
Then, soul, live thou upon thy servant's loss, 
And let that pine to aggravate thy store : 
Buy terms divine in selling hours of dross ; 
Within be fed, without be rich no more : 
So shalt thou feed on death, that feeds on men, 
And, Death once dead, there’s no more dying then.”—p. 222. 


——— that he was not wanting in religion, we cannot 


agree with Mr. Brown, that it is unimportant or unfair to use 
the same mode of investigation into its peculiar nature which we 
have adopted with respect to other portions of his character ; 
especially since he has himself helped us to one important fact, in 
his epitaph, which, till its genuineness is disproved, may, as pro- 
pen'y as any other, be classed amongst his autobiographical poems. 

is little document at all events refutes the supposition which 
we are told has gone abroad of his having been a deist, and 
establishes our claim to him as a fellow-Christian. All that we 
have to learn is whether he was a Catholic or a Protestant, and 
this question is surrounded by the age in which he lived with 
peculiar difficulties. The alternations of the Catholic and Pro- 
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testant faith, during the reigns of Henry the Eighth, and Mary, 
and Elizabeth, were rapid and violent. Long after the establish- 
ment of Protestantism it must in all likelihood have been weak and 
wavering, excepting amongst those who embraced it from spirit 
of party or the hope of preferment ; and thousands who declared 
for the new persuasion must yet have cast an eye of affection 
towards that of their fathers. At the time of our poet it must 
have been difficult even for contemporaries to assign to each 
other their particular tenets, and the only cases in which we may 
now with certainty form conclusions respecting so distant a 
period, are where persons are known to have distinguished them- 
selves by polemical discussion or vilification. Thus, the faith of 
Ben Jonson, and the majority of his fellow-dramatists, if they en- 
tertained any faith at all, was decidedly Protestant (the doubt 
we have signified arises from the improbability that a sincere 
participant in either faith can be guilty of outrage upon the 
other)—was decidedly Protestant, because the Catholic priest, 
with all sacred things peculiar to him, was too often made the 
butt of their satire, and the stepping-stone to patronage. Nothing 
of this unworthy disposition, however, has tarnished the pages of 
the noble genius, the simple likelihood of whose participation 
in the unfashionable creed, would, in our opinion, atone for 
the errors of a host of rivals. This simple likelihood lies not 
only in his having abstained from such religious buffoonery as 
he must have perceived to be most acceptable to Elizabeth and her 
court, but likewise in the decidedly reverential feeling with 
which he has portrayed the minister of religion on all occasions. 
So striking a contrast to the taste of the day, may, in fact, be de- 
cisive in the minds of most of our readers that Shakespeare 
certainly never was a seceder from the faith in which he was 
born—more especially since we have never heard an argument to 
induce a belief that he adopted any other. 

The last portion of Mr. Beeen's work is devoted to a chrono- 
logical order of the plays, with some very amusing and instructive 
remarks upon them; but, as nothing of consequence is drawn 
out illustrative of the character of their great author, we do not 
consider this “in our bond,” which was solely to treat of 
biography. We can only express a hearty wish that genius had 
never found a worse commentator. 

In closing the volume and recommending it strongly to the 
reader’s perusal, we are fain to add to our many expressions of 
satisfaction the assurance that we shall look to any future produc- 
tion of the same pen with high interest, since nothing, we are 
persuaded, will fall from it which is not indicative of research, 
originality, and discrimination. 
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Art. IV.—1. The French Revolution, A History, in Three Vo- 
lumes. By Thomas Carlyle. Vol. I. The Bastile. Vol. II. 
The Constitution. Vol. 111. The Guillotine. London. 1837. 

2. Syllabus of a Course of Lectures on the History of Literature, 
or the successive Periods of European Culture. By Mr. 
Carlyle. Delivered at the Marylobune Institution in the 
Months of April, May, and June, 1838. 

8. Sartor Resartus, §c. 1838. 


7 E take shame to ourselves that we have suffered the work 
whose title stands first at the head of this article so long 

to escape our attention. ‘The striking peculiarities of style,—no 
less than the originality of thought, and deepness of erudition,— 
of which its pages give the proof, ought naturally to have attracted 
a very minute consideration, even had the subject upon which it 
has been written been less momentous, less soul-stirring, than 
that of the great French Revolution. Many books, and of 
most varied descriptions,—Souvenirs, Memoirs, Biographies, and 
so-called Histories,—have been laid before the public from its 
first outbreak down to our own times, each professing, and some 
of them perhaps not undeservedly, to throw a modicum of light 
on the causes and sequels of that important phenomenon. Many 
similar works are still threatened us,—not to mention the 
“ Correspondence” of the various actors, great and small, which 
friends and executors, sons by birth, and sons by adoption, have 
already published, and may hereafter publish—the posthumous 
outgoings of their own revered party-chiefs, royalist, constitu- 
tional, jacobin. So that the appearance of a work like that before 
us, prepared, too, in the very presence of those which preceded 
it, by one as yet known indeed to few, but to those in all respects 
chosen few, known only to be honoured,—might reasonably 
have justified the hope that at last we were to have a history of 
that great event, which, adopting only that which was valuable 
in the experiences of those former writers, should succeed in fill- 
ing the niche in the world’s archives, which, had it depended 
merely on such as them, would most assuredly have never been 
filled at all. But we do not regret the delay: a seasonable one 
it is surely, since it enables us to do our work more effectually, 
by blending with the consideration of the author’s views ou the 
great event of modern times, another consideration materially 
helping out the first. We allude to his Lectures on the History 
of the Spiritual Progression of Europe from the earliest down to 
the present period. It would in any case have been necessary to 
attempt some delineation of our author’s peculiar opinions, with 
a view to the better appreciation of his book; but in no way 
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could we have so clearly and forcibly illustrated our remarks as 
we could desire to do, but for this seasonable exposition of them 
which we have heard from his own lips. Indeed, great and ab- 
sorbing as his historical subject appears, we half question whether 
we do not feel more anxiety to set the author himself in a right 
point of view before our Catholic readers, than to do the same by 
the French Revolution. Or, rather, we would entertain the 
hope that, if we sliould succeed in doing the former to the satis- 
faction of our readers, they will be led to consult Mr. Carlyle’s 
own pages, and so do the latter for themselves! We proceed at 
once, therefore, to a brief sketch of the very remarkable man 
whose work forms the basis of this article. 

Mr. Carlyle, we have said, is one of very peculiar opinions. 
And yet some of these opinions are to be so called only by rela- 
tion to this country; they will not sound strangely to our readers 
who are tolerably familiar with the new ways of thinking now in 


vogue among the Germans, and their continental disciples y 
where. We allude in particular to what, after all, is the life- 
giving principle in all intellectual matters,—Religious Belief. 

n saying this, we are far from seeking to attribute to Mr, Car- 
lyle the infidelity of Germany or any other country; for to do so 


would be to fly in the very teeth of his own sincere and heartfelt 
professions of a better faith. Nor would we hesitate to abandon 
such conclusions as we have come to on the nature of his Chris- 
tianity, however well-founded they appear to us, and however 
extraordinary that abandonment must seem, if Mr. Carlyle had 
let fall one syllable in any page of his numerous writings that 
might invite us to believe ourselves in the wrong, and him incon- 
sistent. But as on this he seems studiously to avoid committing 
himself by a premature avowal of his own religious creed,—we 
say premature, and the sequel will show why we say it,—we have 
nothing for it but to determine for ourselves, by a calm and 
candid perusal of what things he has at different times let fall 
upon matters of religious belief,—the leading character of the 
opinions which he himself entertains on that subject. 

And we cannot but confess that, even had-we not known Mr. 
Carlyle to be a fervent follower of certain great German writers, 
we should have readily understood, from his own productions, 
the source of his inspirations to be German. Our readers will 
remember that, in Germany, about the close of the last century, 
that rage of cavil and contention, which the scholastic philoso- 
phers had tended so fatally to keep alive, till it became strong 
enough of itself to gain the mastery over faith, first in the inter- 
mediate stage of Protestantism, and then in various successive 
stages of scepticism, down to atheism, the last and lowest of all,— 
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that this spirit, thus resulting in the absorption of its own mate- 
rial, in inanition self-preduced, very naturally and quietly laid 
itself down in the land of its birth and died; the only amends it 
had it in its power to make for having been born there! Never- 
theless, it died not childless: the rancour of denial has left be- 
hind it as fatal an enemy as itself to the faith, under the garb of 
indifference, or as it has chosen for its self-justification to be 
styled,—Pantheism. Of the actual distinctions and points of re- 
semblance between the atheist and the pantheist,—between the 
negation of the existence of God, and the negation of any exist- 
ence that is not a portion of God,—we shall not here speak, nor 
do more than invite our readers to study for themselves the 
Christian philosophers of the continent, who, in our own days, 
have triumphantly assailed pantheism at large. But there is one 
especial doctrine of the pantheists, flowing immediately from their 
fundamental dogma, and yet so insidious and captivating when 
it stands alone, and is not accompanied by a formal profession of 
the principles whereon it rests, that we should not wonder if it has 
tended more to prolong the separation of sincere and devout 
minds from the communion of the Church, than the subtlest of 
Protestants, or the more formal sceptics, could have done, in the 
present temper of things. We mean the law of progression and 
mutability,—a favourite and much-current doctrine of the 
pantheists. This law has for its basis a very correct but greatly 
misapplied assumption, that, in his spiritual and temporal state, 
man is capable of an undeterminedly advancing perfection 
upon earth, and that his good deeds are only so many steps 
on the road to it. But this indefinite perfectibility is viewed as 
wholly incompatible with the immortality of dogma,—the “ eter- 
nity of creed,” whereon the belief of the Catholic Christian re- 
poses. For, if the whole history of man and of the universe 
around him be but a fast-succeeding series of the self-creations, 
the self-decayings, and the self-renewings of the same God,—if 
God be the ever-changing, and the ever-changing be God,—how 
should the religion which honours Him possess a character which 
he hath not? His revealed will,—how should it be aught higher 
than a mere time-enduring system of the universe, adapting 
itself to the changes that belong thereto? His worship,—what 
else but a mere form, an instrument whereof men may serve 
themselves for a season, till, in their progression homeward to 
the divine centre whence they emanated, they shall have left it 
far behind them? Moral laws, whatever their origin, human or 
divine, are, for the same reason, perishable too: Virtue and vice, 
what are they but the forms and conventional phrases of a state 
of existence whereunto they are only suitable because that state 
2B2 
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remains as yet one of infancy ; because the men—who appreciate 
these distinctions of good and evil in their judgments of the 
phases under which the actions of the All-God are commonly 
made manifest—have not yet grown out of these opinions, and 
learned to recognize in the manhood of the true pantheist a bet- 
ter clue to the government of their own lives? With all this 
awful blasphemy, however, we cannot afford the time to trifle, 
and we mention it only to attain to a clearer perception of the 
mode in which this anarchy of the intellect is tending towards a 
renewal of ancient order. And when, in the hope of a like con- 
summation, we reflect that we live in a land and among a people 
whose Christianity possesses just so much of resemblance to the true 
faith of Christ, as to darken conviction and sharpen resistance to 
his word, and whose system of thought is so based on negations, 
doubts, and argumentations, as to withstand remonstrance ever 
the more that to withstand it uprightly and consistently is de- 
monstrated to be impossible :—when we remember to have wit- 
nessed in a neighbouring land “ to what base uses” this thing may 
come at last, let us tremble to think that there may exist a necessity 
by which these are the only uses to which it ever can come,—and 
that, in these results, it is at last to work itself out among us too, if 
unchecked much longer in its track of desolation ;—we, in these 
circumstances, shall find much reason “ to rejoice and be glad,” 
if, before that last sad consummation, a principle of a different 
character shall supervene,—even though it be absorbing, destroy- 
ing, chaotic, while it lasts,—provided that it do for scepticism 
here, what pantheism has already very effectually done for the 
old scepticism of the Continent! If “men* have forgotten the 
creation” of Christian faith, and if it have become necessary that 
God “ renew” in their hearts that spiritual creation, let us re- 
member that, in the history of that other creation, too—the crea- 
tion of the outward world—chaos preceded! Anything should 
be welcome to us before that dogged obstinacy of unbelief, which 
entrenches itself behind a rigidly dogmatic theosophy of its own 
creation, and believes itself at once sceptic and orthodox ! 

To the view, therefore, of the pantheist, while, on the one 
hand, there is no religious or moral creed that can be pronounced 
eternal, or even co-enduring with this nether world,—so, on the 
other hand, no system of belief that influences action deserves 
reprobation merely on dogmatic grounds. They are willing,—to 
use a favourite quaintness of Mr. Carlyle, “to take the fact as it 
stands there, and not to quarrel with it for being there!” And 
herein consists one of the two peculiarities of the system, which, 
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in a great measure, redeem it in our eyes. For, with this prin- 
ciple steadily in view, all that is recognizable in Catholicity,—in 
her whole history from her birth in the manger, through count- 
less vicissitudes, to her present state,—stands at once appreciable 
by all; for when, or by whom, has Catholicity been misconstrued 
and slandered, but in days when hatred of her rule was the only 
passport to the new land of peace and brotherhood? but by 
system-makers, precisians, who, in their solicitude after new 
things, were most systematically anxious, fairly or foully, to get 
rid of the old? Not so with the founders of Neo-Pantheism. 
They have no wish for a moment to depreciate the world that 
has gone before them; and, therefore, not that portion of it 
which, though they know it not, still subsists in pristine strength, 
and will alone survive the coming catastrophe !_ Hence the depth 
and grave sincerity of those admirable delineations of the middle 
ages, and their actors, so especially the ages of faith and faithful 
men; hence the Voigts, the Hiirters, and their colleagues. And 
although some of their readers, adopting their views on the past, 
have thereupon altogether relaxed in their hostility to the Church, 
and mont into its communion, not the less do these their pre- 
cursors in that good work of healing and making whole the 
Church’s wounds, believe her to be as one long since dead, but 


still retaining the aspect of vitality,—and thus they remain with- 
out her pe unconscious that, though in those wounds there was 


pain and anguish, yet that they were not, could not have been, 
mortal; and that she lives now, as ever, for the solace and resto- 
ration of her children returning once more, wearied and repent- 
ant, from their prodigal and mournful pilgrimage! Upon what 
this opinion of Catholicism having worn itself out is founded, it 
is hard to say; but that it exists is as lamentably certain, as to 
account for it is difficult. A most unhappy phenomenon! They 
who have “ the key of knowledge,” use it, indeed, unconsciously 
for the good of others,—but “enter in themselves” they cannot ! 
Truly a transition-state: Yesterday was a day of presumptuous 
turpitudes and wickedness; the morrow is for us a season of 
much hope, but still of much peril;—meanwhile what more can 
we predicate of to-day than that it isintercalary? It is ours to 
improve it now, that so, by our labours, it may ripen into a gol- 
den morrow : epyeraéé vvé! And we say that this appreciation of 
our Church, imperfect though it be, is a great step gained toward 
reconcilement,—a great help to future enterprise. So, too, and 
here we come to the other of the two saving peculiarities in this 
pantheistic system, we must by no means conclude that these 
believers in the deadness of Catholic belief, do thereby debar 
themselves, even in their own eyes, from all prospect of a future 
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change in that opinion. On the contrary, they proclaim, as we 
have observed, a most especial aversion to any thing like a final- 
ity of creed; their desire is to be perpetually changing and 
bettering in their views; they look forward from day to day with 
the full assurance of becoming more and more approached to the 
truth, and disembarrassed of error; and though the truth should 
at last appear to them in the now objectionable garb of Catho- 
licism itself, yet would these men embrace it, pie | “ no pre- 
dilections to indulge—no resentments to gratify.” We need not 
say that when their discursive wanderings shall light yo this 
point, there they will end: their impracticable theories of infinite 
progression, will resolve themselves into the better-understood 
dogma of perfectibility, as taught in the bosom of the Catholic 
Church. 

In the mean time, there are many persons of clear intelligence 
and devout mind, Protestants, for instance, who, unable, yet 
most anxious, to reconcile with their aspirations after the positive 
and true, the gulfs and voids presented by their faulty, incon- 
sistent manner of belief, come at last to ask of this supposed law 
of mutation the apology it offers for their own contradictions. 
Yet, in embracing the aid it affords them, they seek to make a 
Christian thing of it; and though we cannot but smile at that 
vain attempt, we cannot, at the same time, deny that it is infi- 
nitely less unchristian than the Protestantism, or scepticism, or 
rationalism of past times. The very doubts and uncertainties 
which beset it, forbid fanaticism in error; and prejudice, after 
all, is the chief, and occasionally the only, enemy of the faith. 
The danger to be apprehended from this scion of pantheism, is 
of another kind. ‘The men of active minds were, while Dialec- 
ticism lasted, the worst foes of Catholicism; in the new order of 
things, the quietists will offer the most resistance to that ‘ hon- 
ourable action.” It can never satisfy the men of enquiring 
mind, and fully imbued with their own principles; the love of 
dogma will tend to fixedness of dogma. Meanwhile, they love 
the positive,—abhor negations, —and hold the Christian faith on 
a pantheistic basis. This is the case with Mr. Carlyle; obviously 
so to his readers; in all probability unknown to Mr. Carlyle 
himself. 

But while we say this, once more let us carefully guard against 
misconstruction. We cannot, do not mean, that Mr. Carlyle is 
not a Christian. A fervent, sincere Christian is he, though not 
of the Catholic order. More than that,—we find him more and 
more departing from the ranks which produced him, more and 
more diverging from dissent, gradually approximating to the 
truth. When we look to what his’ countrymen, Hume and 
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Robertson, were,:and then to what he is, shall we not bless the 
change? ‘The worst that Mr. Carlyle can find it in his honest 
heart to say of us, is, that our time is past, that we now exist no 
longer ; that, while Catholicity lasted, it did not amiss, but well ; 
that it now does well no more, only because it can exist no more! 
An immense progress this! ‘Though the homage be not as yet 
ample enough, it is still much,—much especially for one nursed 
in the lap of a rigid Presbyterianism. For Mr. Carlyle is a Scot, 
in birth, in feeling: a warmer admirer of Knox we never knew; 
—Luther and Knox divide the mental empire over him. And 
this reminds us that Mr. Carlyle, in spite, if not in consequence, 
of the laws of “ infinite progress” and “ finite creeds,” is not 
without his inconsistencies. We have him now praising Hilde- 
brand—now lauding Martin Luther: now testifying of the 
beauty of Catholic repentance, and attributing to its inspiration 
the golden numbers of Dante—now denying that, till Luther, 
that doctrine was any other than a secret known to one or two 
of the more pious monks: now anathematising the inroads of 
logic on the demesne of faith—now censuring the Papal ana- 
thema pronounced upon those inroads. We have him by turns 
contented to put quietly up with any dogma, however erroneous 
and absurd, provided it be heartily believed in, and productive 
of practical results of an useful sort,—and again railing at the 
errors, per se, of the Romish Church: by turns deploring the 
rationalism, argumentation, encyclopsedism, of the last three 
centuries, or exulting over their suicidal end impending upon the 
present century: and again commending Luther and his myrmi- 
dons for their supposed recognition of the pure light of reason, 
—and dealing forth his convictions that, though “ the venerable 
Hildebrand” may well be supposed a believer in Popery, the 
modern increment of learning and knowledge precludes the be- 
lief that any Catholic, “ except a highly irrational one,” can pos- 
sibly be sincere! For our parts, we demand only of Mr Carlyle 
for ourselves and our fellows, no greater favour than he lends to 
the construction and appreciation of our faithful forefathers: let 
him, if he really thinks that they did well, that they believed 
sincerely, that their history—the history of the middle age—is 
but a record of what Gothe calls “ the triumph of belief over 
unbelief—those two antagonist principles in man :” if, we say, it 
is thus he thinks of them, we entreat him to add us to their num- 
ber, and judge of us in the same category as of them; for then 
we are willing to abide the inference he may draw from it, ready 
to confess ourselves of the unenlightened. Or rather, if he con- 
demns us merely because he thinks that the Catholics of this day 
have but preserved the dead forms of doctrine and discipline 
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bequeathed by their ancestors, but that the spirit of life which 
then animated them has fled for ever, let him study us once 
again: there are those among us whose word and work shall 
give him cause to review his hasty censure, and abandon an accu- 
sation certainly novel at this day and in this country. It is hard 
that the defamers of the middle age should seek to fix on us their 
groundless calumnies of the past; and that, on the other hand, 
when one of sincere mind appears and vindicates that glorious 
era, we should be told, through his lips, that we have no part in 
its glories, no sympathy, no affinity with its heroes. But we 
perceive here at work a peculiar species of enthusiasm, a fanati- 
cism against long-established formulas, excellent within limits, 
reprehensible only when carried to a too great extent. It is this 
aversion to mere formulas which so eminently characterises our 
author ; this hatred of form for the form’s sake, in an age where- 
in, for the most part, form and symbol are everything, genuine- 
ness and intrinsic worth nothing. ‘The prevailing errors of our 
day are many: among the most sickly and nauseous of these, is 
that eternal setting of the sign above the thing signified,—that 
perpetual identification of the means with the end. By ‘ paper 
constitutions” shall, in these times, the Peninsula be civilized ? 
by “ venerable constitutions,” shall a starving people be restrained 
from violence, and filled as with food? By State-Church endow- 
ments, shall our England be recognized for a prime model of a 
Christian commonwealth? But we anticipate. For Mr. Car- 
lyle these helps are only valuable in themselves, in proportion to 
the extent to which good shall be realised by them ; otherwise, 
in his ears, the phraseologies within which form demands that we 
contain our speech,—as, for example, the terms, “ Enlightened 
Age,” “ Glorious Constitution,” “ Church and State,” ‘ Great- 
est happiness of the greatest number,” “ Public Decorum,” and 
the like,—are perfectly lost and thrown away. He values all 
this precisely, as he emphatically says, ‘* according to the mean- 
ing there is in it,” and that meaning, one denoted by facts and 
actions, not simply by a spoken synonym. ll the rest is to him 
* a Quackery,” “a Formula,” “a Sham.” And heartily do we 
concur in this. But Mr. Carlyle, we beg leave to tell him, has 
reason to beware of a contrary error. There is a fanaticism 
against formulas, as there is one in their favour. True it is that 
an “ wnmeaning formula” sickens and disgusts one: let us, how- 
ever, take heed lest we pronounce too soon and immaturely on 
the want of meaning in any given formula. On what evidence 
does he rely to support his sweeping conclusion that all Catho- 
licism is now nothing but a dead formula, and that so it must 
ever be with a creed laying claim to eternal duration? If he 
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lays this doctrine down @ priori, let him, in his turn, beware of 
a formulism which is the more dangerous, as its sphere is more 
comprehensive. We, too, @ priori, demonstrate the eternity of 
our creed, and we next maintain it by the secondary aid which 
an appeal to its long annals and to our interior consciousness will 
bestow. Till Mr. Carlyle shall have done as much, or either part, 
it will not be for him to treat our holy religion as one of the 
dead formulas of human imagining. Nor are we satisfied with his 
definition of a religious creed, which we have in more than one 
passage of his works, viz. ‘* a system of the universe ;” nor with 
his application of the rules of mutation existing in ordinary or 
worldly things, to this sublime, this divine transcendent thing. 
Let Mr. Carlyle receive our expostulations in a good spirit, for 
they are framed out of a deep regard for his sincerity and good 
faith: let him be assured that, if his appreciation of modern 
events be faulty or imperfect, it is in this solitary but momentous 
particular,—the influence of the sound and healthy belief of 
Catholics over their outward actions and way of life; and that, 
if he would render his portraiture of Modern History altogether 
life-like, he must, once for all, give recognition to that great fact. 
it was thus that he was enabled to understand the middle age, a 
phenomenon that has baffled his predecessors, who judged it 
with Protestant eyes. ‘The moral influence of the Church over 
the minds of men, was weaker perhaps in the troubled times at 
the beginning of this century, certainly more embarrassed and 
circumscribed of operation, than it is now; and with Napoleon, 
of all others, that influence must have been of small personal 
consideration : yet, the memorable charge which that great con- 
queror and scorner of the ancient things gave to his envoy at the 
Papal court, shows that he knew too well the vitality of the 
Catholic faith to set at nought its influence, as Mr. Carlyle would 
seem to do. His words were, “ Be careful to treat the Pope as 
you would one who has five hundred thousand men at his back.” 
Let Mr. Carlyle ponder well these words, and lay them deeply 
to heart, if he would appreciate rightly the present condition of 
the Christian world, and the influences that are at work within 
it. We know that he sometimes gives vent to the outpourings of 
his thankfulness, that the German writers have delivered him 
from the bondage of the prejudices of his childhood, and that he 
anticipates for the future as much improvement in the present 
state of his opinions, as that is itself an improvement on those he 
yesterda held. Hence his aversion to a premature profession of 
his sind religious dogmas: herein our promised apology for 
‘ the use of that word, premature! If it be his wish that those 
opinions shall continue to grow on, and resolve themselves into 
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new matter, and germinate anew, though in other forms, let him 
neglect no aliment of growth or canuateniian His earnestness 
of belief, his sincerity of heart, are beautiful and soul-possessing. 
His learning is immense; his industry untiring ; his shrewdness, 
his power of detecting the truth amid masses of error, quite ex- 
traordinary. Yet he imagines the Church a dead thing, in so 
far as its influence now-a-days is concerned! How is this? 
Because, we repeat, he has never studied her modern history 
with the attention he has given to her past annals, —to the annals, 
ancient and modern, of every other department of thought and 
feeling. He begins by assuming her to be dead: no wonder, 
then, that he considers any study on his part of her present con- 
dition to be utterly valueless, and as time thrown away. Let 
him, we entreat, discard this prejudgment, which is peculiarly his 
own, as he has manfully discarded the prejudices of his educa- 
tion, which were not his own, but instilled into him by those he 
loved and reverenced, and let him sit calmly down to this import- 
ant investigation. We promise him that he shall discover, to his 
abundant satisfaction, that the religion of Saint Gregory the 
Seventh and of the Crusades is still “a reality,”—no hollow for- 
mula “ or sham,” *—making its voice heard, and its powers felt, 
in every part of the civilized globe; working out its destinies 
here below in every phasis of outward manifestation,—in Poland 
martyred—in Ireland, militant—in Belgium, triumphant ! 

And now having, as we believe, sufficiently pointed out in what 
respects our bounden duty as Catholics compels our disapproba- 
tion of Mr. Carlyle and his writings, let us yield ourselves to a 
far more grateful duty, and one for which he happily affords 
abundant occasion,—that of commendation. And who that, with 
us, has turned away palled and heart-sick with the strained con- 
ceits and conventionalisms of the last two or three ages—ages of 
quacks and deluders of all kinds—but will hail with us the ap- 

arance of a genuine man on the vacant stage of our national 
iterature. We cannot do too much homage to our author's lead- 
ing, pervading quality,—the steadiness in aiming at the truth, 
guided by a singular developement within him of the Scottish 
calmness and shrewdness of view, and lit up and vivified with an 
impassioned enthusiasm in that pursuit,—a holy, pure enthusi- 
asm, that must some day have its good results for the single- 
minded being who has yielded to its sweet influence. To this 
source are to be traced his deep research, and his honest inde- 
pendance in judgment: for a mind like his, it is but a poor 
reason in favour of any given conclusion, that this or that distin- 





* Mr. Carlyle loves Germany: so do we. We recommend to his notice that highly 
able work, Ranke’s History of the Popes, reviewed in our last Number. 
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guished writer held it before him. In short, he is not a man of 
the last century; nor were such as himself in the contemplation 
of Sterne or ‘Tristram Shandy, when the latter, tracing out in 
epitome the great results of modern British historisms and phi- 
losophisms, cried aloud: ‘ Tell me, ye learned, shall we for ever 
be adding so much to the bulk, so little to the stock? Shall we 
for ever make new books, as apothecaries make new mixtures, by 
pouring only out of one ret into another?” Mr. Carlyle is 
an “ imitator” of no one, and, therefore, no portion in the mock- 
heroic denunciations which follow the above passage, would, in 
Sterne’s view, have fallen on him. He adds little to the “ bulk,” 
in adding so much to the “ stock” of knowledge; prizing rather, 
among literary virtues, the golden one of silence. When he pre- 
vails on himself to utter his thoughts, it is evidently because he 
holds himself bound to utter them by a sort of mission to that 
end, unintelligible to littérateurs of bibliopolist views. Hence we 
have had frequent reason to lament that Mr. Carlyle has said too 
little, but never, were it to the amount of a single word, that he 
has said too much. It is with him a common phrase,* “ When 
speech has done its best, silence has still to supply all that is un- 
said, more than has been said! The word I am now uttering is 
of time, of to-day: Eternity is silent ! all great things are silent !” 
Surely this man is not likely to “ darken his wisdom by words 
without knowledge;” to encumber his pages with phrases idle 
and undigested. Hence, therefore, it is, that his chiefest and 
mightiest work on that stirring, momentous subject of all others, 
the French Revolution,—a work that has almost exhausted all 
that can well be said by man on its causes, events, and actors,— 
containing more real matter of reflection than any one of the 
voluminous treatises on the same phenomenon which have been 
written here and abroad, is offered to the public in the short 
compass of three octavo volumes! A trashy novelist of the day 
would not have been satisfied with less space for the develope- 
ment of his blasé conceits, than enables the far-seeing intelligence 
of Mr. Carlyle to lay bare the secret influences which rule the 
destinies of empires. And not only beyond the writers who have 
= before him has he greatly succeeded in understanding and 

elineating that great political phenomenon ; but, we venture to 
say, almost unqualifiedly, that he alone has understood and 
delineated it, establishing for himself most fully and undoubtedly 
an exclusive title to the name,—Historian of the French Revolu- 
tion! Nor can we doubt that in every honest, generous heart, 
his views, in greater part, will find an echo. For to the heart as 





* Vide his Lectures and Miscellaneous Works, passim. 
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to the head he addresses himself. Deep-sightedness has taught 
him to abjure the foolish and wicked casuistry which seeks to 
sever public from the side of private virtue, or can see utility 
apart from the moral law. ‘ There can be,” he somewhere says, 
“ no seeing eye without a seeing heart.” ‘To him, self-sacrifice, 
—courage in man to do the good that is in him amid scorn and 
suffering,—are all in all. Yet never have we met with any 
writer who exacts less of humanity, who is more disposed to set 
off in relief to the blackness he pourtrays, moral features of a 
fairer kind. Robespierre seems to be the only one of his historical 
characters in whom he despairs of exhibiting one solitary redeem- 
ing characteristic. It is, too, a great satisfaction, of a melancholy 
kind, that such an exception is so rare: bad, indeed, is the por- 
tion of him in whose person it is offered! Yet not false pity, 
but rather a rigorous sentiment of justice, has dictated to our 
author his course in this regard: he feels it his duty to investi- 
gate, without prejudice or affection, the chronicled career of his 
actors, for the purpose of drawing thence, for our appreciation, 
only those incidents which were their own, the forthcomings of 
their own hearts, the realities which live for ever to the weal or 
woe of the doers, and their posterity. Doubtless the task is dif- 
ficult,—a sore trial to an author’s sincerity and good judgment ; 


and if, in general, historians have, at the outset, proposed it to 
themselves, we can only say that we hardly know one that has 
kept himself faithful to it to the end. But their neglect or failure 
are not required to make illustrious the complete success of Mr. 
Carlyle in bringing to a conclusion the duty he had the courage 


to undertake. Unlike the generality of the writers, who are called 
historians, throughout his work he has not a hero in view; blam- 
ing and commending, ridiculing and admiring the same man, 
and the same opinions too, as the former oscillate in well-doing, 
or the latter change their aspect in the altering positions of events. 
Robespierre, we repeat, is the only wretched object of whom he 
speaks in an unvarying strain of horror and disgust. Tor his 
cause, it is the common one of justice and mercy: men and 
systems are judged of by relation only to that standard. 

There are two blanks in Mr. Carlyle’s history, which can only 
be supplied by a Catholic pen; the first origin of the French 
Revelation, and the present means of arresting its march in the 
onward path of destruction. With respect to the first, we con- 
sider the seeds to have been originally sown in that spring-time 
of European calamity, the Protestant Reformation. ‘The Catho- 
lic ‘Church, for Mr. Carlyle “ a dead thing,” affords the solution 
of the second question. 

The principles of negation, or Protestantism, which, about the 
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time of that ally of Islam, Francis the First, (for Reformation is 
fortunate in her princes!) had insinuated themselves into the 
ductile French mind, continued thenceforth more and more to 
develope themselves in a thousand different channels, ramifying 
from the same source, till, in the eighteenth century, under 
the unhappy regency of the Duke of Orleans, and the reign 
of Louis XV, they had become absorbed in that general aban- 
donment, by the upper classes, of religious profession, if not 
of belief, to which the way had been already paved by a 
co-extensive corruption of morality. It was found easier, not 
to say more spirited, to maintain and justify, upon principle, 
the want of all principle, than at the same time to condemn and 
exhibit it. Such, indeed, had been the way with the vicious of 
former times ; a modern enlightenment went farther. Vice and 
Virtue were ascertained to be mere conventionalisms : according 
to the school of Hume, they were but the hallowed names of 
Utility and Inutility, through the medium of which, in darker 
times, the science of politics had been considerately explained to 
the vulgar by the learned and adept. It was therefore taught 
publicly, that, with a new era of human affairs, ethics must un- 
dergo a change: it was well for the superstition of their fore- 
fathers to teach that what is moral is useful; but it was for 
themselves to reverse this order, by — that what is vir- 
tuous is only so because it is useful; that all else is of imposture 
and fabrication. An opinion once seriously entertained influences 
action. The rulers embraced with ardour the new suggestion— 
adopted it—made it their standard and rule of government. 
Religion had too long shielded the poor; an imperium in imperio 
was intolerable; the Gallican liberties (or slaveries) were doubt- 
less much, but not every thing, in the progress of material domi- 
nation, and the subjugation of the spiritual authority. Destroy 
it,—and a fair field would open itself to king-craft and state-craft : 
thenceforth woe to him who should gainsay either! At whatever 
cost, religious opinion must be driven back, even as public opi- 
nion had long since been; then would administration prosper in 
irresponsibility. For themselves, the great men of the state (and 
here Mr. Carlyle catches up the clue to that eventful history) 
had already olepeel into practice the golden rule of scepticism, 


which consists simply of the denial of all creed or law, excepting 
such as are comprised in the three pithy and facile positions,— 
* Belief in one’s own existence,—belief that money will buy 
money’s worth,—belief that pleasure is pleasant.” Propositions 
that are simple enough, and absurd withal ; yet, in practice, fatal 
to the actor, insupportable to the acted on! “ Poor fellow!” 
said an infidel surgeon once, within our hearing, who seemed 
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deeply shocked at hearing of the sudden death of a favourite 
comic actor,—* poor fellow! Well! life is short and uncertain. 
There is only one way, you know—to enjoy ourselves while we 
are here!” ‘The grandees of France did so, with impunity, while 
faith subsisted among the masses. Decorum, that blessed shadow, 
covering more sins than ever charity did, appearing, in general, 
not till the substance has fled far away,—decorum was still pre- 
served in high places and the streets ; just so much of it, at least, 
as would suffice for an engine of strong government, without 
lending thereby too much of support to the supersensual, or of 
consideration to its ministers. For the time was not yet come 
when it was completely to be laid aside. The Jesuits having 
gone, the monastic orders were to be suppressed, and their lands 
forfeited to the state; tithes were to follow, and then the secular 
endowments, when it should be practicable: but the privileged 
nobility, not the lower classes, should thereby be advantaged. 
In the mean time, peace and order were to be kept up: the 
governed were to continue in the ways of religion, and in that 
name to bow to the powers of darkness and of sensualism that 
filled the high stations of authority. And for a time it was so; 
but an example had been set, wo brilliant to be long concealed 
from the gaze of the depressed myriads, and finally it was fol- 
lowed. ‘The multitude, like the few, became infidel, or believed 
itself to be so. The results were obvious. 

“French philosophism has arisen, in which little word how much 
do we include! Here, indeed, lies properly the cardinal symptom of 
the whole wide-spread malady. Faith is gone out; scepticism is come 
in. Evil dovende and accumulates ; no man has faith to withstand it— 
to amend it—to begin by amending himself: it must even go on accu- 
mulating. While hollow languor and vacuity is the lot of the upper, 
and want and stagnation of the lower, and universal misery is certain 
enough, what other thing is certain? ‘That a lie cannot be believed ! 
Philosophism knows only this: her other belief is, mainly, that in spiritual 
supersensual matters, no belief is possible. Unhappy! Nay, as yet, 
the contradiction of a lie is some kind of belief; but the lie, with its con- 
tradiction once swept away, what will remain? The five unsatiated 
senses will remain, the sixth insatiable sense (of vanity), the whole 
demonic nature of man will remain,—hurled forth to rage blindly with- 
out rule or rein; savage itself, yet with all the tools and weapons of 
civilization : a spectacle new in history.” * 

Scepticism and profligacy, hand-in-hand, made their ominous 
journey mse rance,— Versailles being the starting-point. 
. The one aimed at the heart through the head, the other acted on 
the head through the heart ; by opposite means attaining to one 





* French Revolution, vol. i. p, 20. 
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end. It became clear to every enlightened Frenchman that this 
world of ours was but a hypothesis, a thing of chance, owning no 
God but force, no Jaws but those of matter. To physics every 
thing was reducible: morality, duty, faith, were words of vague 
import, and discarded accordingly: or if admitted, their signifi- 
cations were altered to square with the fundamental laws of gra- 
vitation and repulsion, or others of the visible order. Thus the 
least materialist of the sophists at that time defined morality to 
be the palate, by whose smack we judge of the utility or inutility 
of actions! Nothing was received that was not of the visible, or 
reducible to it: all things else had no existence for the enlight- 
ened. ‘The moral of all this was, that the spirit of sacrifice, the 
soul of all things desirable here below, made way for that of egot- 
ism and covetousness, Except in Christ’s name, no one will 
make himself “ Anathema for his brethren.” None, therefore, 
desired office for the country’s sake: rather, not the office was 
desired, but the emoluments. Whether the duties were dis- 
charged or in arrear, what mattered it while the wages were paid ? 
Other world was there none; and for this world the temporal 
= was strong enough to repress opposition or remonstrance. 

n such a state of things, where rulers, irresponsible by law to 
their fellow-men, dedhoe themselves equally irresponsible to 
Heaven, abjuring all belief, and even all recognition of any in- 
fluences above those of matter, any source of knowledge beyond 
the encyclopzedia, any relations save the mechanical one of cause 
and effect, it is not surprising that they should have formed their 
state-policy upon that very basis. It was not to be expected 
that they should recognise in the institutions and implements of 
state, more than the palpable things they appeared to be, or re- 
gard them any farther than in the immediate consequences they 
were calculated to produce. For them a monarchy, for instance, 
was merely a form, consisting of one supreme head, who, never- 
theless, would need counsellors to advise him, and a privileged 
class to attach themselves to his person, as a protection against 
the canaille, who paid the taxes in support of him and his. A 
church was a pot oredr happily very much at the disposal of 
the king’s ministers, to which some men far behind the age did 
certainly attach sundry antiquated notions, but which they viewed 
in no other light than as something tangible at a distant day, 
when state-necessities or their’s should demand its confiscation. 
An office was considered with regard to its emolument, and 
classified accordingly. We need not multiply illustrations. The 
hidden sense of all these things, the duties they entailed, the ob- 
jects whereunto they had been appointed, were altogether placed 
out of view. The sign became everything, the thing signified 
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nothing : the instrument was regarded for its own sake, not with 
reference to, or in connection with, its end. ‘Thus all things lost 
their meaning, and the life and vigour of the state became en- 

ulphed and swallowed up in the sands of an arid and barren 
Sones. It was the character of the age itself. At this day, 
looking back into the unspeakable turpitudes of the last century, 
what room there is for marvel! It was the age of quacks and 
adventurers of all kinds, on the one hand, and dupes upon the 
other: each labouring in his own vocation, whether it were reli- 
gion, law, constitution, or political economy, or any other depart- 
ment of material science, the only focus from whence these were 
supposed to have radiated, and towards which they were made to 
converge. ‘The sense was proclaimed, by Locke and Condillac, 
the sole source of all knowledge. ‘Their followers, Hume, Vol- 
taire, and Diderot, made sense and earthly enjoyment the only 
end of all knowledge; while the only means to that end consisted, 
as we have observed, in a conformity of the intelligence to the 
laws that regulate the objects of sense; so that matter became at 
once the source, the means, and the end of all philosophy,—the 
only aim worthy of man, or about which his hopes and fears 
should interest themselves. Hence, when materialism in the 
government, insupportable to the governed, called loudly on the 
philanthropists for revision and amendment, the latter, as was 
natural for men of their fashion of mind, saw nothing in the ele- 
ments of chaos that lay mouldering above, beneath, and on every 
side, but temporary disorders, exceptional phenomena, products 
of a vicious organization, which a sound theory of government, 
by its own nature and inherent force, would suffice to cure. The 
attractive and repulsive influences were disarranged: a paper 
constitution would restore the balance between them, and the 
state-machine would then move on as if mechanically, and with- 
out any large expenditure of wisdom or virtue on the part of the 
rulers. It was not that formulism and materialism were worth- 
less and pernicious :—far from that; they, the innovators, held 
them with all their hearts, and souls, and strength :—but merely 
that the state was not yet in possession of the true formula,—not 
yet under the influence of the real physical force ; and that, while 
a parchment patent might be a good thing, a paper constitution 
was decidedly better. This was the sum and substance of the 
measures proposed for the moral and physical regeneration of 
France! As the drama proceeds, we witness farther illustrations 
of the same relinquishment of substance for shadow. For not 
ie § did those who came after the constitution had been born 
and buried, wreak their rage upon the formulas which had existed 
before them, as upon the causes of their unspeakable wretched- 
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ness, which, however, reposed on far deeper foundations ; but, 
again, when all had become overturned and burnt up in the fiery 
inundation that poured in on every side, the same infatuation, 
the same blindness of heart,—in a word, the same formulism,— 
prompted these also to recur, not to the sources of life and health- 
fulness, but to some of the forms in which those characteristical 
qualities of a sound state of polity had occasionally become mani- 
fest. Hence the “ Hereditary Representative” succeeded to the 
“ King;” ‘ Citizen to “ Noble;” and finally, ‘“ Republic” to 
** Monarchy.” Hence, too, the foolish fondness of the democra- 
tic party for the very excesses and crimes which disfigure the 
fairest pages of the annals where the deeds of their Grecian and 
Roman models are chronicled: hence the extinction of the names, 
the divisions of time, the festivals, which recalled to the memory 
the institutions of Christianity; and the substitution of others 
unknown to France since the days when the Emperor Julian 
kept court at Paris! ‘Their poverty of invention in these cases 
was as remarkable as their narrowness of insight. It was not 
given to these puny deniers of supersensual influence to see, that 
the thing they ought to inculcate upon the people was, not the 
mere imitation of those outward garments wherein the spirit of 
man, enfranchised from matter, and enlightened from on high, hath 
sometimes mysteriously embodied itself so as to command the 
reverence of those who were prepared to await its coming, and lay 
hold of it when come, and by its strength te make head against 
the oppression, and convulsion, and anarchy, that struggled from 
without; that their object, we say, was not to be the idle imita- 
tors of those cast-off forms, which, having served their temporal 
destiny, and now useful no longer, lay lifeless in the past, when 
the spirit had deserted them ; but rather to strive after the acqui- 
sition of the spirit itself,—the spirit of justice, of sacrifice, of 
freedom,—in whose comparison the merely political freedom is 
as nothing,—to renounce the domination of matter—that iron 
domination which had so long crushed them—to abandon sen- 
sual belief, sensual hope, sensual affection;—and then—thus 
purified and prepared, but not till then—to frame for their 
country the means and implements of its regeneration. But not 
so with the little men of that day,—royalists, constitutionalists, 
girondins. The first, entrenched in the limits of a barren con- 
servatism, attributed the name of loyalty to the worship of abuses, 
to the worse than Ghibelline, the Gallican devotion of all power, 
the spiritual not excepted, to the temporal power. Among the 
second, some were for a constitution @ /’Anglaise (after which 
fashion also they chose their studs and riding-boots!), a king, 
lords, and commons ; others for one of a king, senate, and repre- 
VOL. V.—NO. X. 2c 
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sentatives, d l’Américaine; others for a still newer mode, con- 
sisting in a king and commons only: being all, however, in this 
consentient, that they fancied the things they aped were as valu- 
able, as if still accompanied with the manly, sturdy, high-souled 
excellence by which they were first called into action, and which 
characterized their hardy Anglo-Saxon founders in the Old and 
New World. Just so with the girondins, or pure democrats : 
with them circumstances, beliefs, moralities, were, in the provi- 
sion of their own system, set utterly at nought; their constant 
watchword, the Bonheur du Peuple, in their view denoted 
** Sovereignty of the People,” and nothing short of it; inasmuch 
as that popular happiness had, for a time at least, and in days of 
yore, been procured through the medium of Spartan, Athenian, 
or Roman democracies! ‘To mere materialists, none of these 
conclusions could appear to be absurd: there was no way to dis- 
abuse them save by an appeal to experiment. Each nostrum had 
its trial, with what success we will not recapitulate. Suffice it 
that the self-combustion and extinction of the materialist philo- 
sophy have resulted from it: right and wrong came to be recog- 
ae f ‘‘ influences” after all: the disarrangement of the moral 
forces was witnessed to be something more dreadful in anticipa- 
tion, more fatal in effect, than the disorders of the material agents 
in this universe: and it was seen that, as the bases of ae. 
utility, rationale, pleasure, were but unsound, artificial substitutes 
for the real basis, religious belief. Crime, which embarrasses the 
influences of our world, must find, late or early, an inevitable, 
inexorable meed, not to be explained but on the principle of 
divine retribution,—be it as a Thirty Years’ War, a Lisbon 
Earthquake, or a French Revolution! To resume: it had been 
denied that there was action, motion, existence even, beyond 
nature or the province of physical science ; then Jacobinism stood 
forth! With that reality, her own foul creation,—materialism was 
confronted, and she became as one tongue-tied and conscience- 
stricken, as the palpable refutation rose before her sight. Hence- 
forth her part was done: it had commenced with the destruction 
of religious faith ; it ended here in self-destruction,—a suicidal 
return into the bosom of that nothing she loved so well, and out 
of which, an endless negation, she had just arisen ! 

For, while these farces had been enacted above ground, the 

pular substrata had not slumbered in idleness. The people 
Fad, at an early period of this era of enlightenment, caught up 
the goodly example of their betters, and had done their best to 
extinguish the Christianity within them. A — misery was 
theirs,—the misery of an unproductive soil, a bankrupt exche- 
quer, a grinding taxation, superadded to which, and aggravating 
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the horrors of all beside it, was the Machiavellian policy of their 
infidel rulers, the unreined licentiousness of the sensualists who 
lorded it among them. And thus it was that, at the moment 
even when to the mitigation of their sufferings, and their support 
and solace beneath that weight of woe, all the consolations of our 
most holy religion seemed scarcely more than adequate, did these 
unhappy beings abjure and execrate that very source of comfort, 
and sacrilegiously scorn its sacraments, and impiously trample 
them under foot; yet more to be pitied in their sacrilege than 
their monitors, the proud ones who, at least, “ living sumptuously 
and faring plenteously,” had not, in their palliation, the madden- 
ing famine and wretchedness, the soul-piercing iron of tyranny, 
the starving wife and little ones, and the thousand agonizing 
scourges which, by day and night, laid heavy on those suffering 
paupers, tempting them “ to curse God and die.” And here we, 
with pride as men, and lowly thankfulness as Christians, bethink 
iaeen that temptations as sore, and injuries as multiplied, 
endured not for years only, as by the French people, but for 
whole centuries, failed to avert from the paths of Christian peace 
the faithful Irishman. In vain was the spectacle of suffering 
heightened and set off, by, what in the French picture is wanting, 
the proffers of worldly wealth and honours in exchange for a 
dreary lot and easy apostasy: he stood his ground,—in all things 
else, in fortune, liberty, perhaps in life, bankrupt and profuse,— 
but to this one possession bound by a tie not to be by mortal 
hand dissevered. But the commonalty of France, amid their 
own and the general impiety and wickedness, had an important 
mission to teach the nations and their rulers who depart from 
God, and claim to walk in the dimness of their own small policy. 
It was that, when these abjure the dominion of the right, then 
the mights of men become their rights! Not for their rulers,— 
not for the coffers of the great,—not for the selfishness and lusts 
of their fellow-men,—will the many brook the continuance of 
their hard destiny any longer than > te have faith in a world to 
come, and the future recompense of a desertful life in this, Far 
less will they, while unbelievers, submit themselves in silence to 
the still heavier yoke prepared for them by statesmen irresponsible 
to men, and incredulous of God’s law. ‘Thus in France, the 
horrors of the lower classes, aggravated tenfold by the iron rule 
of their materialist governors, left them no hope from man; and 
of divine help their own unbelief had left them destitute. They 
were abandoned to their laws; and such laws! Then was shown 
the insufficiency of human barriers when crime has once attained 
to justify itself in the eyes of its victims; the feebleness of refor- 
mers who seek not the Spirit of the Most High: then came the 
2c2 
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burning-up of formulas, the condemnation of the quacks, the 
self-establishment of the “ mights” of mankind in the place where 
its * rights” were no longer recognized. [Before the face of that 
dread phenomenon, sophism and delusion fled far away, and the 
naked reality dawned into view. “ A truth,” says Mr. Carlyle,* 
** came at last, clad in hell-fire; but still it was a truth!” And 
with the truth, there came belief in it: belief, from the sceptic 
and scorner! For those who had denied it before it came, and 
stood in visible presence before them, were, when that hour 
arrived, baptized unto it in a baptism of blood and fire, till scep- 
ticism became impossible. All shared in that dreadful rite; not 
the great ones only, who were the first to suffer, but the people 
themselves, who accomplished indeed their retribution, but added 
thereby to the load of wretchedness whose intolerable smart first 
goaded them into revolution. ‘Twice came the poisoned chalice, 
commended by an even-handed justice to the lips of the destroyers. 
The Church had been the point of attack of all parties alike; but 
in the hands of the populace, her latest and savagest adversary, 
the weapon devised by autocrats against her operated their own 
ruin, and in its turn, the ruin of the mob itself; when the base 
executioners to whom the mob had at first committed it for the 
punishment of the great, turned it against them from whose 
hands they so received it. ‘The commencement of the end was 
the fall of the Bastile : a narrow interval of constitution connects 
it with its final end and consummation—the Guillotine ! 

And yet all was not lost in that black anarchy. The creed, 
law, ritual of Christianity, remained. The Church existed, 
intact and intangible; Jansenism and Gallican slaveries had 
shorn away much of the splendour which is derivable from indi- 
vidual eminence of virtue and abilities; but the Church itself 
reposed on bases too substantial to be shaken by the breath of 
kings or populace. Simony, world-worship, and sacrilege, had, 
it is true, been sown among her palaces, by ministers like Choiseul 
or D’Argenson, but the plants thrived not beyond the courtly 
precincts. Within those precincts, what marvel that the profane 
blasphemed, when the very men, whom station made the assertors 
of Christian doctrine and discipline, were the foremost in assail- 
ing the notions and practices of those best days of the Church— 
the middie ages? But the ages of faith, while they were honoured 
with the cold detraction of such men as the Abbé Fleury, or the 
dignitary who wrote about Devotion reconciled with Intellect, 
nevertheless wanted not appreciation at that time. There was 
still the courage to do and bear, and suffer for the truth, and for 
the flocks which Heaven had committed to their keeping. And 





* Vide his Lectures on European Culture. 
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when Mr. Carlyle, taking, for the clergy in general, that model 
of unworthy primates, Loménie de Brienne, charges the whole 
body of the faithful, clergy and laity, with the same aping rever- 
ence of formula, the same indifference to its spirit and significance, 
which characterises the rest of France at that period; when he 
reduces to a sordid love of tithe and benefice, the zeal of the 
generality of priests, and the fervour of the rest, to a dramatic 
and unmeaning swagger after martyrdom, which the good- 
humoured populace would not indulge,—we would ask him to 
explain to us the phenomenon, as it must doubtless seem to him, 
of the thousands of exiled priests, 


“ Who undeprived, their benefice forsook,’— 


when the constitutional hierarchy was tendered for their adhesion, 
by subscribing a schismatic oath. ‘This country alone received 
and sheltered many thousands of these virtuous sufferers for con- 
science sake.* How, too, does he reconcile with the absence of 
healthy belief, the deadness of Catholicity within the heart, the 
paralysis of soul, that too real martyrdom of the faithful, as of 
one man, of which the traces left us in the massacre at the Carmes, 
in the noyades, in the fusillades, in the deportations, are assuredly 
too clear not to be discoverable by one of his sincerity? And if 
the famous revolt of the brave Vendeans has not been perfectly 
understood by our author, and if the object for which that gallant 
band strove mightily, to the well-nigh undoing of the revolution 
itself, has seemed so unaccountable to his intelligence, as to justify 
the expression of a sort of pity for their bewilderment, it is be- 
cause Mr. Carlyle has refused to recognise this one fact, has shut 
his eyes to this truth which lay before him,—that Catholicity is 
the mother of action ; a vital, undying, imperishable principle ; 
not a name, a formula,—but a substantial essence, pervading all, 
ruling all; and not to be disregarded among this world’s influ- 
ences by him who seeks to know the past, or to forewarn the 
future! It was said by an enemy, who knew us better than Mr. 
Carlyle, “ As for the Papist, he can as soon not be, as not be 
active !’+ And the return of peace and moral health to the bosom 
of distracted France, which we have witnessed, and, in still in- 
creasing developement, are daily witnessing, is not referrible to 
any human source—Code Napoléon, Restoration, or Dynasty of 
August—but, under God, to the struggles, and prayers, and 
tears of those chosen ones, of whom it may well be said, that, 
“ for their sakes those days were shortened ” 

As to the archbishop-elect of Paris himself, we will only record 





It has been said that at one time there were as many as 20,000 of these exiles in 
this kingdom alone. + Fuller’s Worthies, 
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of him what has been left to us by his contemporary, the Abbé 
Barruel, a man to whose pages we direct Mr. Carlyle, if he seeks 
a true estimation of the majority among the French clergy that 
had not bowed the knee to Baal or Ashtaroth,—state-craft or 
libertinism. It will be seen that he, at least, was not disposed to 
abide by the standard of Brienne, as the measure of his own 
moral dignity. 

“ The man who best seconded in this,” (the suppression of religious 
orders,) “ was one who had succeeded in making his very — 
believe, that he had some fitness for government, and who ended by 
gaining for himself a place in the number of ministers whom ambition 
has rendered imbecile. This man was Brienne, Archbishop of Tou- 
louse, afterwards Archbishop of Sens, then prime-minister, then public 
apostate, and now dead, amid contempt and execration. . . . Brienne, 
all degraded, all abhorred, as he is, is not as yet at the point of infamy 
he merits. It is not known that he was the friend, the confidant of 
D’Alembert ; and that he was in the Church, just what D’Alembert 
might have been as Archbishop in an assembly of commissioners charged 
with the reform of the religious bodies.”* 


And much more to the same purport. We shall dismiss this 
subject by an earnest protest, as against Mr. Carlyle’s views there- 
upon in general, so especially against his strictures on the cele- 
brated Abbé Maury, afterwards cardinal, as wholly unjustifiable, 
and, indeed, unsupported by Mr. Carlyle himself with any tan- 
gible statement of fects, 

The more remarkable parts of our author’s work, if we can 
particularize any portions where all is so remarkable, are those 
wherein are sketched the personal characters of the great actors 
in the drama. This he has done with great judgment, propor- 
tionate, as it seems to us, to the rarity of character. For, as he 
well remarks in another place,+ “a greater work was never done 
in the world’s history by men so small.” He enumerates but 
three, Mirabeau, Danton, and Napoleon: we question whether 
the latter ought to have been included among the men of the 
Revolution ; but, with that reserve, we cordially agree with him. 
There is a melancholy interest, as his readers have experienced, 
in tracing with our author the tumultuous course of thoughts 
and things, both good and evil, issuing from hearts like those of 
the two first-named, big, indeed, with greatness, and original and 
genuine nature, but unrayed upon by the faintest glimmer of 
faith, unwarmed by the least scintillation from the high altar of 
heaven. In them we see of what nature are man’s resources 
when left to himself by divine abandonment; how grand, terrific, 
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and, withal, how ineffectual. In Mirabeau there is the indomi- 
table energy of man, alike displayed in sorrow as in guilty joy, 
in ~orteaenny “nalr wl as in the prison-gloom; whether directed 
to the elevation of the people, as far as mere man could elevate 
such a people, or, as in his latter days, to the repression of the 
popular excitement, in favour of that monarchy, on which it had 
now somewhat too extensively encroached. ‘There was in him 
the strong and self-possessing consciousness, that within himself 
lay the strength of purpose and the vigour of fulfilment which 
should achieve the end he had in view, were all the world his 
adversary. Light lay the dust upon his head! Among the 
sceptics of his day, he was the best; a man of much nature, and, 
as such, a vicious being not wholly without virtues, and great 
virtues! Not among the least of these do we set his hatred of 
the hypocrisy and formulism which surrounded him on every 
side ; his clear appreciation of the moment at which any given 
political implement had ceased to be of use, and commenced to 
be an incumbrance. And let us not forget, in this investigation 
of the events, that, in the French Revolution, truth, perfect 
truth, was attained by no party; the reformers of abuses, on the 
one hand, made open war on faith and moral law, and, on the 
other, the defenders of religion and the decalogue, unhappily, 
whether Jed by circumstances, or unreflecting hostility, carried 
their sacred standards into the camp where the supporters of 
state-abuses had gathered themselves together. ‘Thus, as in 
every civil war, there was on every side much that was right, 
much also that was wrong. It is only now, when these passions 
have in some sort cooled down, and the hot and cold fever-fits of 
revolution have been somewhat allayed, that the men of move- 
ment and of order are beginning to regard each other in the 
face, as men who seek to give and receive forgiveness. That an 
union so desirable is being brought about, wherein the Church 
herself is the mediatrix, we cannot doubt, when we look into the 
current of events that is flowing past us. In the mean time, let 
us, with Mr. Carlyle, regard the good and genuine that are in 
the Titans who have gone before us, not conteaiing the evil. 

“ Honour to the strong man in these days who has shaken himself 
loose of shams, and is something. For in the way of being worthy, the 
first condition, surely, is that one be. Let cant cease, at all risks, and at 
all costs: till cant cease, nothing else can begin. Of human criminals, 
in these centuries, writes the moralist, I find but one unforgivable—the 
wg : ‘ Hateful to God,’ as divine Dante sings, ‘ and to the enemies of 

od, 


‘A Dio spiacente ed a’ nemici sui !’* 
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But whoever will, with sympathy, which is the first essential towards 
insight, look at this questionable Mirabeau, may find that there lay 
verity in him, as the basis of all, a sincerity, a great free earnestness, nay, 
call it honesty, for the man did, before all things, see, with that clear 
flashing vision, into what was, into what existed as fact: and did, with 
his wild heart, follow that and no other. Whereby on what way soever 
he travels and struggles, often enough falling, he is still a brother-man. 
Hate him not; thou canst not hate him! Shining through such soil 
and tarnish, and now victorious effulgent, and oftenest struggling eclipsed, 
the light of genius itself is in this man ; which was never yet base and 
hateful, but, at worst, was lamentable, loveable with pity. They say that 
he was ambitious,—that he wanted to be minister. It is most true: and 
was he not simply the one man in France who could have done any 
good as minister? Not vanity alone,—not pride alone; far from that! 
Wild burstings of affection were in this great heart; of fierce lightning, 
and soft dew of pity. So sunk, bemired in wretchedest defacements, it 
may be said of him, like the Magdalen of old, that he loved much: his 
father, the harshest of all crabbed men, he loved with warmth, with vene- 
ration. 

“ Be it that his falls and follies are manifold,—as himself often 
lamented, even with tears.* Alas, is not the life of every such man 
already a poetic tragedy, made up ‘ of fate and of one’s own deservings,’ 
of Schicksal und eigene Schuld ; full of the elements of pity and fear ? 
This brother-man, if not epic for us, is wagic; if not great, is large ; 
large in his qualities, world-large in his destinies. Whom other men, 
recognising him as such, may, through long times, remember, and draw 
nigh to examine and consider : these, in their several dialects, will say of 
him and sing of him,—till the right thing be said; and so the formula 
that can judge him be no longer an undiscovered one.” 


Marie Antoinette was the only one of the court party who 
learned to appreciate correctly the wild grandeurs of Mirabeau. 
His early death, however, rendered fruitless the acquisition of 
his powers, which that queenly woman achieved in one short 
interview, when her high soul and his gigantic intellect met and 
held intercourse together. That magnanimous woman ! 

“ It is among the honourable tokens of this high, ill-fated heart, that 
no mind of any endowment, no Mirabeau, nay, no Barnave, no Dumou- 
riez, ever came face to face with her, but, in spite of all prepossessions, 
she was forced to recognise it, to draw nigh to it, with trust. High im- 
perial heart; with the instinctive attraction towards all that had any 
height !” + 

So Danton, “the Mirabeau of the sansculottes,” as Mr. Carlyle 
calls him, all-fearful, all-hateful as he is, as any one must be, of 
fiery energy, of far-reaching foresight, who, having abjured God, 
and being of God forsaken, lives in a time of moral earthquake, 
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social overthrow. bloody vengeance, in short, of French Revolu- 
tion,—despite all this, Danton, of himself, or, at any rate, ranked 
among his fellows of the clubs, deserves more of sympathy, say 
even pitying admiration, than his brother man seems inclined 
to award to him. Again, we must bear in mind, that in him we 
witness the workings of a God-abandoned nature. At least we 
may say this of him, that if, in his blind fury against all form, 
he discriminated not between the temporal and eternal,—the 
creed and the charter; yet that neither did he, with the Robes- 
pierres and the Siéyes, attempt to set up anything instead of the 
ancient things he had destroyed, awaiting rather the ebb of the 
public feeling before he should direct his solicitude to the choice 
of a suitable channel. His cruelty, too, was rather one of a sup- 
posed necessity, than of choice: nay more, that necessity was 
real and not supposed, if the universe were such and so regulated 
as Danton would believe it! When motive was lost,—swallowed 
up in the blind gulphs of sensualism,—disswasives became most 
essential ; but with belief in judgment, justice, and a world to 
come, religious dissuasives, too, had perished : what was left him, 
then, but those of the secular, sensual order,—those elements 
which, summing up themselves, resulted in the reign of terror ? 


Hence, and not otherwise, terror became the order of the day, 
at least as far as it depended upon Danton. ‘Thus, too, he at 
any rate accomplished one great thing,—he rescued his country 
from the fangs of Brunswick, a thing which, without him, had 
not been done. 


“ Brawny Danton is in the breach, as of stormed cities and nations ; 
amid the sweep of tenth-of-August cannon, the ruotte of Prussian gallows- 
ropes, the smiting of September sabres ; destruction all round him, and 
the rushing-down of worlds: Minister of Justice is his name; but Titan 
of the Forlorn Hope, and Enfant Perdu of the Revolution, is his qua- 
lity ; and the man acts according to that. ‘ We must put our enemies 
in fear!’ Deep fear, is it not, as of its own accord falling on our ene- 
mies? The Titan of the Forlorn Hope,— he is not the man that would 
swiftest of all prevent ,its so falling. Forward, thou lost Titan of an 
Enfant Perdu ; thou must dare, and again dare, and without end dare ; 
there is nothing left for thee but that! ‘Que mon nom soit flétri,’ « Let 
my name be blighted:’ what amI? The cause alone is great, and shall 
live and not perish. So, on the whole, here, too, is a swallower of for- 
mulas, of still wider gulp than Mirabeau: this Danton, Mirabeau of the 
sansculottes. In the September days, this minister was not heard of as 
co-operating with strict Roland ; his business might lie elsewhere,—with 
Brunswick and the Hotel-de-Ville. When applied to by an official per- 
son about the Orléans prisoners, and the risks they ran, he answered 
gloomily, twice over, ‘ Are not these men guilty ” When pressed, he 
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‘ answered in a terrible voice, and turned his back.* Two thousand 
slain in the prisons; horrible if you will; but Brunswick is within a 
day’s journey of us, and there are five-and-twenty millions yet to slay or 
to save. Some men have tasks—frightfuller than ours! It seems strange, 
but is not strange, that this minister of Moloch justice, when any sup- 
pliant for a friend’s life got access to him, was found to have human 
compassion, and yielded and granted ‘ always;’ ‘ neither did one per- 
sonal enemy of Danton perish in these days.’”+—-Vol. iii. p. 63. 

Such was Danton, “a truth—clad in hell-fire-—but still a 
truth.” Yet this extraordinary man was doomed to expiate his 
crimes against God in the hands of that most loathsome of created 
formulists, Robespierre; of him who decreed “ the existence of 
the Supreme Being ;” solemnly, é. e. “in sky-blue coat, and 
black breeches,” inaugurating the new worship, by burning 
atheism in effigy of “ pasteboard steeped in turpentine!” Yet 
this would-be prophet, this “* Mahomet Robespierre,” as our 
author happily calls him, was the mean instrument whereby 
Danton was stricken down ; which being done, he, too, the baser 
criminal, rendered to the guillotine the inadequate forfeit of his 
own enormities. Such is man, and such the strength of his 
counsel ! 

“ Danton’s prison-thoughts were curious to have, but are not given 
in any quantity; indeed, few such remarkable men have been left so 
obscure to us as this Titan of the Revolution. He was heard to ejacu- 
late,—‘ This time twelvemonth, I was moving the creation of that same 
revolutionary tribunal. I crave pardon for it of God and man. They 
are all brothers Cain: Brissot would have had me guillotined as Robes- 
pierre now will. I leave the whole business in a frightful welter (gachis 
épouvantable) : not one of them understands any thing of government. 
Robespierre will follow me; I drag down Robespierre. O, it were bet- 
ter to be a poor fisherman than to meddle with governing of men.’”— 
Vol. iii. p. 355. 

The work before us terminates, rightly enough, with the armed 
interference of Buonaparte, and the restoration of order, better 
known as the 13th Vendémiaire. To carry out the revolution is 
at present impossible ; we cannot predicate that it has even now 
ended; “ like a bas-relief sculpture, it does not conclude, but 
merely ceases.” In the meantime, let our utilitarian readers 
derive a moral from their experience of that event hitherward to 
the present time. Belief is the one thing needful! Without it, 
in vain are the governed weak, the rulers strong, property fenced 
and warranted by acts of Parliament, power, law, and influence, 
invested in its possessors; the whole is hollow and baseless ; 
duty wants its motive, and action its healthfulness; the husk and 
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shell of the constitution are there, but its soul and significance 
are forgotten. ‘To what purpose, then, shall we preach utility, 
pleasure of virtue, and other names, being not agreed even as to 
what is pleasure, what utility? Why do we addict ourselves to 
the rights of man, and not extend our inquiries to his duties,— 
to the doctrine of the cross,—to the spirit of self-sacrifice,— with- 
out which his rights become identical and co-extensive with the 
might that is within him? Let them credit us, unless we do so, 
the best formula that human wit can fabricate for the world’s 
guidance is to us a dead thing,—nay, more, a lie in action, work- 
ing nought but delusions and wretchedness. 

“No lie you can speak or act, but it will come, after longer or 
shorter circulation, like a bill drawn on nature’s reality, and be presented 
there for payment, with the answer, No aye . . « Lies, and the bur- 
den of evil they bring, are passed on, shifted from back to back, and from 
rank to rank ; and so land ultimately on the dumb, lowest rank, who, 
with spade and mattock, with sore heart, and empty wallet, daily come 
in contact with reality, and can pass the cheat no farther.”* 

But let us console ourselves: the new generation already pre- 
sents the fruits of our fathers’ sad experience. In France, that 
battle-field of faith and falsehood, the sensual school, is now ex- 
tinct: Catholicity is now triumphant. ‘There, as elsewhere, 
doubtless incredulity has appeared in its new and fascinating 
vesture, pantheism ; but it is now, at least, a sober, teachable 
unbelief. In inverse ratio to the daily increase of the ranks of 
faith in every element of strength, we witness in those ranks the 
decline of that fatal Gallicanism, which, from its birth in the 
seventeenth century down to these days, whether existing in 
communion with the Holy See or out of its communion, in 
“ Liberties” or in “ Pétite Eglise,” has ever distinguished itself 
more for its obsequious deference to the court, than zeal for the 
Sovereign Pontiff. We see, too, with peculiar joy, that a better 
appreciation of the matters in difference has ~~. removed 
those obstacles which political dissensions once cast in the onward 
path of Catholicity. While many illustrious Christians follow, 
with M. de Chateaubriand, the political creed of their fathers,— 
the middle class—whose monarchy, that of August, is emphati- 
cally said to be—Liberals nearly to a man, and the chief consti- 
tuents of the famous Gardes Nationales,—have been lately shown, 
in the pages of a profound and impartial writer,+ to exhibit to 
the Church her greatest hope and assurance of advancement. 
M. de Montalembert—a name which eulogy would but depre- 
ciate—is the acknowledged leader of a phalanx of true liberalism, 
foremost in the onslaughts that are daily made on the still im- 
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posing remains of imperial centralization. To that body we in 
great part owe the establishment of that splendid monument of 
faith, learning, and human progress, I’ Université Catholique. 
The maiden-speech which, a few months after his father’s death 
had placed him in the Upper Chamber, the Count de Monta- 
lembert delivered in his place against the Fieschi-laws, is a model 
of argument and eloquence, and was expressly founded by the 
noble orator himself on no other basis than the living oracles of 
God. ‘To Mr. Carlyle we recommend the investigation of these 
matters, which, to him, may haply seem unaccountable, but unto 
us, who are Catholics, “ the power of God, and the wisdom of 
God.” We know his clearness of perception: we love his beau- 
tiful sincerity ; and we acquit him at least of all participation in 
the malignity of that “ conspiracy against truth,” as modern his- 
tory has been pronounced to be, into which, as regards more re- 
cent periods, he has been drawn, but unintentionally ; but which, 
as regards his predecessors in that province, and their self-called 
histories of the Church in all her periods, remains yet an accusa- 
tion, uneffaced, unquestionable. We acquit him of every thing 
but a too rigid fanaticism against all formula,—a too great hos- 
tility to all theory,—in themselves a kind of formulism, if he 
would look well into it. We cordially assure ourselves, that while 
«« All the conspirators, save only he, 

Did that they did in envy of great Cesar ; 

He only in a general honest thought, 

And common good to all, made one of them ! 

The limits of this article prevent us from trespassing farther 

on the patience of our readers, to present to them, as was our 
intention, a specimen of the peculiarly graphic power with which 
our author sketches great, stirring events. We can do no more 
than refer them, in particular, to the masterly delineations of the 
scandalous death-bed of Louis XV, and of the taking of the Bas- 
tille, in the first volume,—the slaughter of Nanci, the death of 
Mirabeau, and the flight to Varennes, in the second volume ; and 
in the third, the trial of Louis, and the escape of Dumouriez into 
Austria. We have heard it said, that even foreigners who had 
witnessed the scenes he so dramatically describes, in his own free, 
unshackled, German accents, have declared, that all the circum- 
stances were at once brought back to their recollection, although 
till then in some respects _ encore and that, too, with a vivid- 
ness and freshness of impression, as though they were the events 
of yesterday. We cordially recommend this book to the perusal 
and consideration of all our readers. 


” 
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Art. V.—Memoirs of the Life of Sir Walter Scott, Bart. By 
J. G. Lockhart, Esq. London. 1838, 


‘or seventh and concluding volume of this interesting biogra- 

phy is now before the public, and the entire work fairly open 
to notice and remark. From the opportunities and respectable 
capabilities of the compiler, a good deal was expected, and, con- 
sidering every thing, the expectation has, to a very fair extent, 
been realized. ‘There are few subjects, perhaps none, that are 
more difficult to deal with successfully, than those of a biographical 
description. A thousand temptations and perils beset the in- 
experienced author, and among the chief of them, the Scylla and 
Charybdis of prolixity on the one hand, and too great brevity upon 
the other. In reading the life of an eminent man, the public 
will not be satisfied with a barren account of dates,—the birth, 
the marriage, the death, noted down as in the meagre record of a 
parish register—they must find details—they must pry into the 
minutiz of his existence, and learn if he were “ a hero to his 
valet de chambre.” Yet, must a sound and even a timorous 
caution be exercised in the selection of those details, under pe- 
nalty of the heavy charges of frivolity and bookmaking ; and es- 
pecially to be resisted is the dangerous seduction of indulging in 
lengthy disquisitions, and putting forward personal views and 
opinions, under the shield of the name and influence of the 
eminent individual whose life is the theme. A too considerate 
delicacy, or a miscalculation of the importance of certain passages 
and facts, will frequently lead to suppressions that deteriorate 
greatly the value of the biography: and equally injurious in 
another way, is an all-too-common easiness in yielding to the 
injudicious zeal of others, who would press upon the unhappy 
author, and upon the public, a thousand unimportant letters and 
communications. We are far, very far from saying that Mr. 
Lockhart has come unscathed through the fiery ordeal of these 
and other besetting difficulties and temptations, but it is only 
fair to remark that his task was one of peculiar difficulty, and 
that he has acquitted himself in a manner, generally speaking, 
creditable to his judgment and literary taste. We give him this 
modicum of praise the more readily, that we shall have, in the 
review of his work, to notice some grave and serious blemishes 
and faults. 

It is with a strange mixture of feelings that we approach the 
consideration of the “ Life of Sir Walter Scott.” Admiration 
for the genius of that extraordinary man, gratitude for the sin- 
gular interest and amusement his writings have afforded us, and 
for their beneficial influence in several points upon society ; these 
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sentiments are strangely blended and alloyed with others of a 
very contrary nature, excited by the faults of omission and com- 
mission, which even his partial biographer has to a small degree 
been compelled to allow. In the eyes of many it is flat heresy 
to advance any thing against the ‘* Author of Waverley,” and 
at the best it is a most unpopular task ; yet, as one of duty in a 
reviewer, we will not shrink from it where necessary, at the same 
time that our endeavour shall be to touch as lightly as possible 
on what is bad, and dwell only upon what we can approve. 

One of the points upon which Mr. Lockhart is justly entitled to 
praise is, that he has limited himself to the seven volumes before 
us. Ifthe writing of biography be difficult in general, it is per- 
haps peculiarly so where the subject is a literary character, and 
above all, one of such transcendent fame as Scott. The ‘Great 
Magician,” as he has been happily styled, so totally took the 
public by storm at first, and retained his mighty influence over 
them subsequently by spells of such potency, that at the present 
day the interest about him, and all that relates to him, is almost, 
if not quite, as vivid and as fresh as about other distinguished 
authors in the high noon of their fame. In consequence of this, 
a myriad of communications of all kinds relating to the subject 
of his work, have, as we may see by the preface, been poured in 
upon Mr. Lockhart—so numerous, that he has been able to give 
the names of but a select portion of the contributors, and yet 
fills two pages with the list. We make no doubt that he had by 
him the material to swell the work far beyond its present size, 
had he not been restrained by a sound discretion. Instead, 
therefore, of joining in the censure we have sometimes heard 
passed upon him for the length of his work, our only surprise is, 
that he has been able to compress it within its actual limits. 
We could have wished, however, that the discretion which is 
visible in the general arrangement, had been constantly ex- 
ercised in the selection of the extracts that appear from time to 
time from the private journals of other persons who had to do 
with Sir Walter Scott. While many of these extracts are cer- 
tainly interesting, there are also some that are decidedly the 
contrary, prosy and tedious in anextremedegree. The accounts 
of Sir Walter Scott’s “ integrity” in his younger days, in re- 
storing to a countryman a half-guinea piece dropped by accident, 
and of his ‘‘ soporific tendency” at church, might have been 
spared us, as well as various petty details of his after life that 
occasionally weary the reader in going through Mr. Lockhart’s 
pages. The style of the book is in general good, though marked 
by not a few attempts at what is called “ fine writing,” and now 
and then an affectation of smartness bordering close upon down- 
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right vulgarity, and exhibited chiefly where the immediate topic 
has relation to politics. In some parts, however, where many 
writers would have given a free scope to sentimentality and mo- 
ralizing, there is a simple pathos that finds its way to the heart; 
we allude more particularly to the account of the happy circle at 
Abbotsford, and the havoc death has since made among its mem- 
bers, and to the notice of the death of ‘* The Minstrel’s favourite 
child,” the amiable and intellectual lady of Mr. Lockhart. The 
account too of Scott’s own lingering and painful decline, is in 
many parts of great and touching interest, although on the whole 
there is an air of elaborateness and straining after effect, that 
the subject by no means required. The breaking down of a 
mighty intellect—the clouded and wintry close of a life that once 
had been all glorious sunshine, were events that needed no ad- 
ventitious aid to command sympathies and regrets deep and 
sincere. 

In addition to the expression throughout the book, of the 
biographer’s own opinion of Scott, the concluding chapter of the 
seventh volume is devoted to a more special dissertation upon his 
character. One of the most prominent traits that are there 
noticed, is that which marked his whole course of life, almost 
from the cradle to the grave, the ambition of being the founder 
of a distinct branch of the “ Clan Scott.” This it was that held 
uninterrupted sway throughout his career ;—its promptings as 
powerful in the midst of his greatest honours and triumphs, as 
when he was yet the unknown and dreaming law student. Of 
personal fame, Mr. Lockhart says, Sir Walter Scott thought 
comparatively very little; all his ideas and hopes being engrossed 
by the prospect of a long line of descendants, transmitting to the 
remotest posterity the style, title, and dignity of “ Scott of Ab- 
botsford.” Such a weakness was most natural in a man of Scott’s 
imagination and romantic turn of mind, and of all others it is 
the most pardonable, for there can be no doubt that the desire 
of realizing this ‘ fond vision of the brain,” gave some of the 
most powerful and constant incentives to the gigantic efforts that 
he made in literature. But these impulses were not productive 
of unmixed good, for to them also is to be attributed the reck- 
lessness of his expenditure upon Abbotsford, and his constant 
grasping after ‘* more land, more land,” however unfruitful the 
acquisition. Upon these latter topics, and also upon the sin- 
gular mystery with which he shrouded his affairs from the eyes 
of anxious and real friends, until heavy losses rent the veil 
asunder, Mr. Lockhart’s remarks are partial and deficient in stern 
justice ; but the over lenity with which he treats them is natural 
and excusable, when we consider his close connexion with the 
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person whose life he has written. A better judgment, however, 
would have suggested silence, rather than an attempt at ex- 
tenuation and excuse, where perhaps neither are fairly admis- 
sible. The general nature of Scott’s pecuniary dealings cannot 
be said to reflect the brightest lustre upon his character. But it 
must at the same time be acknowledged, that very, very much 
indeed was done by him at a subsequent period towards the re- 
demption of his faults. When the catastrophe came that he had 
so long endeavoured to conceal his dread of, even from himself, 
when the bitter consequences of his weak reluctance to examine 
into his pecuniary condition, came like a thunder-bolt upon him, 
and ruin stared him in the face, his spirit never quailed, nor 
shrunk from the severe retribution that was exacted from him. 
Mr. Lockhart thus writes of that period, and writes well :— 

“ During the most energetic years of manhood, he had laboured with 
one prize in view, and he had just grasped it, as he fancied securely, 
when all at once the vision was dissipated; he found himself naked and 
desolate as Job. How he nerved himself against the storm—how he felt 
and resisted it— how soberly, steadily and resolvedly he contemplated the 
possibility of yet, by redoubled exertions, in so far retrieving his fortunes, 
as that no man should lose by having trusted those for whom he had 
been pledged ; how well he kept his vow, and what price it cost him so 
to do ; all this the reader, I doubt not, appreciates fully. Itseems tome 
that strength of character was never put to a severer test than when, for 
labours of love, such as his had hitherto almost always been, the pleasant 
exertion of genius for the attainment of ends that owed all their dignity 
and beauty to a poetical fancy, there came to be substituted the iron per- 
tinacity of daily and nightly toil in the discharge of a duty, which there 
was nothing but the sense of chivalrous honour to make stringent.” 
Vol. vii. p. 410. 

The following passage in Scott’s own diary was written when 
the heavy blow that was impending, had begun at length to be 
anticipated by him. 

«What a life mine has been !—half educated, almost wholly neglected, 
or left to myself; stuffing my head with nonsensical trash, and under- 
valued by most of my companions for a time; getting forward and held 
a bold and clever fellow, contrary to the opinion of all who thought me a 
mere dreamer; broken-hearted for two years: my heart handsomely 
pieced again; but the crack will remain to my dying day. Rich and 
poor four or five times; once on the verge of ruin, yet opened a new 
source of wealth, almost overflowing. Now to be broken in my pitch of 

ride !...... Nobody in the end can lose a penny by me, that is one com- 
fort.”—Vol. vi. p. 164. 

The blow fell, and now his manliness of spirit was put to the 
trial, and stood it well. 

“ Things are much worse with Constable than I apprehended...... 
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I feel neither dishonoured nor broken down by the bad news—now really 
bad, that I have just received. I wil involve no friend, either rich or 
poor. My own right hand shall do it...... If Iam hard pressed, and 
measures used against me, I must use all means of legal defence, and sub- - 
scribe myself bankrupt. It is the course one should at any rate have ad- 
vised a client to take. But for this I would, in a court of honour, de- 
serve to lose my spurs. No, if they permit me, I will be their vassal for 
life, and dig in the mine of my imagination to find diamonds, (or what 
may sell as such), to make good my engagements, not to enrich myself. 
And this, from no reluctance to be called the insolvent, which I sealhaibly 
am, but because I will not put out of the power of my creditors, the re- 
sources, mental or literary, that yet remain to me.—Vol. vi. p. 196-200. 


The following are Mr. Lockhart’s “ collateral illustrations,” 
as he terms them, of the period of distress, 


“ Mr. Skene, of Rubislaw, assured me that he (Sir W. Scott) appeared 
that evening quite in his usual spirits, conversing on whatever topic was 
started, as easily and gaily as if there had been no impending calamity ; 
but, at parting he whispered, ‘ Skene, I have something to speak to 
you on, be so good as to look in to-morrow.’ When Skene called, 
about half-past nine, next morning, he found Scott writing in his study. 
He rose, and said, ‘ My friend, give me your hand—mine is that of a 
beggar.’ He then told him his ruin was complete, and added, ‘ Don’t 
fancy I am going to brood idly on what can’t be helped, I was at work 
on Woodstock when you came in, and I shall take up my pen the mo- 
ment I get back from Court.’ 

« James Ballantyne’s memorandum of the dark announcement, on the 
morning of Tuesday, 17th January, 1826, is as follows. ‘On the 
evening of the 16th, I received from Mr. Cadell a distinct message, 
putting me in possession of the truth. I called immediately on Sir 
Walter Scott, but found he had got an unconscious respite, by going out 
todinner. It was between eight and nine next morning, that I made 
the final communication. No doubt he was greatly stunned; but upon 
the whole, he bore it with wonderful fortitude. He then asked, ‘ Well, 
what is the actual step we must first take?’ I reminded him that 
£2000, or £3000 were due that day, so that we had only to do what we 
must do—refuse payment—to bring the disclosure sufficiently before the 
world. He took leave of me, with these significant words, ‘ Well, 
James, I will never desert you. —Vol. vi. p. 214. 


There is very much more that we might extract from the sixth 
and seventh volumes, still farther depicting the firmness with which 
the shock was met, and the gallant struggle against unexpected 
and overwhelming difficulties; but other matters press upon our 
notice. We therefore take leave of this part of the subject, with 
only one additional remark, that, although there certainly is, 
throughout Scott’s personal memoranda concerning the period 
of distress, an air of writing for other eyes than his own, (a very 
common fault of diaries and journals), yet his conduct to the end 
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proves that he was not guilty of any bravado; for he struggled 
even to the ruin of his constitution, and shortening of his ex- 
istence, to retrieve his errors of judgment. 


«« He paid the penalty of health and life, in the discharge of his debts ; 
but he saved his honour and his self respect.”"—Lockhart. Vol. vi. p. 224. 


While we bow a willing assent to many of Mr. Lockhart’s re- 
flections and observations, there are also many and grave causes 
of differences between us. In the concluding chapter we find the 
following :— 

“The few passages in Scott’s Diaries, in which he alludes to his own 
religious feelings and practices, show clearly the sober, serene, and elevated 
frame of mind in which he habitually contemplated man’s relation with his 
Maker; the modesty with which he shrunk from indulging either the pre- 
sumption of reason, or the extravagance of imagination, in the province 
of faith ; his humble reliance on the wisdom and mercy of God, and his 
firm belief that we are placed in the world, not to speculate about another, 
but to prepare ourselves for it, by active exertion of our intellectual fa- 
culties, and the constant cultivation of kindness and benevolence towards 
our fellow-men. But his character has sufficiently impressed itself upon 
the great body of his writings. He is indeed one of the few great authors 
of modern Europe, who stand acquitted of having written a line that 
ought to have embittered the bed of death. His works teach the prac- 
tical lessons of morality and Christianity in the most captivating form— 
unobtrusively and unaffectedly.”—V ol. vii. p. 414. 


Much of this we are sorry to be compelled to deny. We have 
marked in the italics what we particularly object to, and will 
pony go into the details of the matter. There is much that 

e has written, which those desirous of his fame, ought to wish 
were blotted out for ever—much that darkens and sadly obscures 
that fame. Itisa common charge against the ‘* Dublin Review,” 
that its pages are too exclusively devoted to matters relative to 
the Catholic Religion. We fear we must give some additional 
ground to the charge, for it is chiefly with regard to that religion 
that we find grave cause for reprehension in the works of Scott. 
We poor English and Irish Catholics do certainly stand in rather 
an unenviable position. A large proportion of our fellow-coun- 
trymen are avowedly hostile to us on account of our religious be- 
lief, and they are hounded on by their superiors and their own 
clergy to assail us in every way. Meantime, we have friends— 
kind, condescending, patronizing friends—among the liberal por- 
tion of our countrymen. These last do not attack us openly— 
they do not say we are unfit to share in the full enjoyment of 
civil rights and immunities, nay, they have advocated a kinder 
treatment of us, and still continue to do so, and to express loud 
regrets for the persecutions to which we have been subjected. 
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But in their speeches, their books, their newspaper press, they 
indemnify themselves for this condescension, this toleration. 
Does a liberal member want a topic in his harangue to his con- 
stituents at one of the customary dinners during the recess of 
Parliament? he straightway exclaims against the No-Popery 
cry of his political opponents, and proclaims to the world his be- 
lief and strong conviction that the Catholics do not mean to set 
London, or even the Thames, on fire. He will then proceed to 
reconcile himself to his hearers, by denying that he has any af- 
fection to the religion of the Catholics, which he will style a 
“‘ degrading superstition,” or some such other sweet epithet. Of 
this spirit in books it is hardly necessary to speak; the literary 
talent of England, since the Reformation, has almost universally 
been employed in attacking, vilifying, and calumniating the Ca- 
tholic faith ; the historian, the traveller, the novelist, the poet, 
the writers in periodical publications, all, with one common con- 
sent, seize on every opportunity to attack, openly or covertly, 
right or wrong, what is elegantly termed ‘‘ Popery.” Nay, 
these attacks have not been confined to the talented portion alone 
of English writers, but every wretched scribbler, that by dint of 
copious and unacknowledged borrowings from the labours of 
others, produces a feeble attempt at history, trumps up a book 
of travels, or atchieves a novel in miserable and servile imitation 
of Scott; takes his fling at the religion of his ancestors, and all 
the more readily, that he knows nothing in the world about it, 
save the foul calumnies of which it has been the object, The 
spirit that prompts these attacks is as active in the present year, 
1838, as in the worst times of the persecution of the last century ; 
the same unfairness—the same virulence—the same ignorance 
crasse of most of the real rites and tenets of the ancient Church 
being displayed now, as then. The press, even at this very mo- 
ment, the liberal press, (of course we speak not of ‘* The Times, 
that paper whose very name fouls the mouth, nor of the other 
organs of Tory calumny and falsehood,) treat all that relates to 
the faith of Catholics as fair game, and indulge themselves and 
their correspondents in strictures of a disparaging and even in- 
sulting nature, without the slightest appearance of consideration 
for the feelings of the Catholic portion of their readers. The 
Morning Chronicle, liberal and enlightened in many respects, 
publishes letter after letter from its veracious and not at all bi- 
assed ‘* Correspondent in Berlin,” misrepresenting the disputes 
now between the tyrannical monarch of Prussia and the Catholic 
Church ; and the stupid calumnies with which those letters are 
occasionally seasoned, are punctually copied and commented upon 
inthe liberal papers of the evening. One of these, however, 
2n2 
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and one that has been a serious offender very recently in the 
respects we mention, has made as it were amende honorable, 
and to the full. We will quote the words, at once declaring 
our intention, (which must be by this time pretty obvious), to 
digress for a short space from our immediate subject, at the same 
time that we shall do so as briefly as possible. It has long been 
our intention to notice the manner in which the press usually 
treat all that relates to Catholicity in general, and while re- 
marking upon the conduct in this respect of so distinguished a 
writer as Sir Walter Scott, it may not perhaps be deemed an 
unfit opportunity, to remark on the conduct of writers of an in- 
ferior order. 

We have said, that one of the evening papers has made to the 
Catholics the amende honorable, and we are bound to add, to 
a most satisfactory degree. We only hope that this is not a 
passing gleam of sunshine. Zhe Sun, the paper to which we 
allude, has the following remarks in its criticism upon the last 
number of the Dublin Review : 


“ Though personally detesting all theological controversy, as the bane 
of Christian charity,—of that brotherly love which should glow in the 
heart of every believer in the leading doctrines of religion, we do not 
blame the Catholics for occasionally retorting, with interest, upon their 
political traducers. Their’s is a warfare of self-defence, and therefore in 
every respect justifiable. ar are the aggrieved, not the aggressors. 
This, after all, is not, generally speaking, the result of any deliberate 
malice on the part of their assailants. The truth is, that they cannot 
help it. This may sound oddly in the ears of some persons; but we will 
make the fact intelligible to their common-sense in a moment. In what 
way can our young Divines convince the world that they know any thing 
about dogmatic theology, and are therefore fit and proper persons for pre- 
ferment? Why, by exposing some lurking deformity—latent, or in- 
vented, in the doctrines of the Church of Rome, to be sure. The reading 
of a schoolboy would suffice for an attack on more modern sectaries ; but 
to write about the tricks of monks and nuns in the 12th and 13th cen- 
turies—the very idea is irresistible! Then suppose any number of mis- 
takes—all of course unintentional—relative to the doctrines and practices 
of the Church of Rome, excessive zeal for the triumph of the reformation 
in Ireland, is always an ample and justificatory apology. The true test 
of that evangelical sanctity which never fails to befriend a young aspirant 
for preferment in the State Church, is less a love of God, than a hatred 
of the Pope. Then, as regards the converts from the Church of Rome, 
who so foully abuse her ; their slanders are intended as a peace-offering, 
which they are expected to lay upon the altar of their new faith, in proof 
alike of their sincerity, their good sense, and their entire community of 
sentiment with the Church of their adoption. We can readily imagine 
the existence of converts of a far different stamp. We can suppose men 
of a delicacy so refined, as to shrink, with a feeling approaching to horror, 
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from an invitation to test the strength of their new convictions, however 
sincere, by ogy the shrine before which they bowed in homage to 
their Creator, in the innocent i‘/eness of an infant heart. Lonely must 
have been the hearth that fostered the growth of the Irish convert to Pro- 
testantism, who can without reproach designate as idolatry the simple 
piety that prompted the nightly family recital of the Padreen Partaugh, 
notwithstanding its inclusion of the widely denounced invocation of the 
Virgin. For ourselves, we envy no convert from any form of Christian 
worship—and much less from a religion so mixed up with venerable as- 
sociations as the Catholic—those feelings which manifest themselves in a 
virulent attack upon that faith, whose principles formed the first lesson of 
maternal love. Wecan distinguish between simple conversion, the re- 
sult of long, deep, and patient enquiry, and that harlequin zeal that 
spurns the ashes, and dishonours the memory of the dead, in order to pass 
current for a suitable atonement for errors.”...... Sun, May 17, 1838. 


In the foregoing remarks we recognize the dawn of a better 
spirit towards the Catholics and their religion, and gladly do we 
hail it. It is a relief after the long course of insulting toleration 
and calumnious liberality with which we have been treated. The 
practice has been too long in vogue to suffer every affront to 
Catholics to pass in silence, and to reprove writers of that class, 
when they venture the slightest retort. All was fair towards us, 
but we were not to be permitted even a passing epithet. It is 


but the other day that The Examiner took the Catholic, Mr. 
xy 


Waterton, to task, because, in the introduction to his recent de- 
lightful work upon British Ornithology, he ventured to allude to 
Martin Luther as ‘ the apostate friar.’ Yet was this epithet 
no more than the truth, for surely it is not denied that Luther 
broke through solemn vows, and not only abandoned the faith 
of his youth, but became its leading assailant. 

How true—how deeply true, is this passage in the extract we 
have quoted:—‘ The real test of that evangelical sanctity which 
never fails to befriend a young aspirant for preferment in the 
State-church, is less a love of God, than a hatred of the Pope !” 
Also, most true the writer’s statement, that the Catholics are 
engaged in a ‘‘ warfare of self defence.” We are forced to be 
polemical, if we would not be deemed spiritless; but the mo- 
ment the attack upon us shall cease, the writer in The Sun may 
be assured all tendency on our part to “ hot controversy” will 
disappear. What hateful bickerings, a thousand times worse 
than any thing that has as yet been witnessed, would there not 
be, if the Catholics at length suffered themselves to be goaded 
into retort, with the ample grounds for recrimination and abuse 
that they consider themselves possessed of! But the forbearance 
they have hitherto shown, they will still continue to show, 
although getting as little credit for it as ever. There is nothing 
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dearer to Catholic hearts, than the anticipation of that blessed 
time they hope for yet, when religious disputes shall cease to 
break up the charities of life, and interfere with the common 
struggle of man, to benefit his kind. 

Another notice of the Caruo.icity of the Dublin Review, we 
meet in the Atheneum weekly journal. 


“ The Dublin Review, the accredited organ of the Irish Catholics, and 
the eighth number of which is just published, is taking more decidedly the 
colour of its vocation. We are better pleased with it on that account. 
In the abstract, it is true, we dislike the literature of religious parties, for 
it tends to narrow the intellect, and corrupt the heart. But since such 
things must be, we think it best that men should speak out, and declare 
themselves for what they are. Weare more especially pleased at seeing 
the Catholics take their place openly in the ranks of religious freedom, as 
men daring to display the reasons for the faith thatisin them. Too long 
has oppression driven the Catholic party upon a course of mystification. 
Their writings have not reflected what they thought, but what it was ex- 
pedient to declare. This “ Jesuitry,” as it has been called, is the armour 
with which nature protects the downtrodden and the helpless. The result 
of long habits of caution and timidity was manifest in the writings of Ca- 
tholic Britain, and to our ear was singularly displeasing. We rejoice 
at the ehange of tone...... ‘ Possessing a strong confidence in the truth 
of our own religious creed, which is not Roman Catholic, we are well 
pleased to witness the spread of the universal truths of science and philo- 
sophy, on the other side of the channel, although bound up in the in- 
veterate green cover of a political dissentient.” 


There is a candour and a fairness in much of the foregoing. 
which will not be the less appreciated by the. Catholic body, be- 
cause they are quite unaccustomed to being dealt with in such 
amanner. We cannot, however, quite agree with all of it, as 
we do not rightly comprehend what the writer had in his mind, 
when he accused the Catholics of a tendency to “‘ mystification.” 
It is to be regretted that some specific instance was not here 
advanced; we would at once have admitted it, if it were true. 
It is a heavy charge to say that Catholic writings have not re- 
flected what the writers thought, but what they deemed expe- 
dient to put forth. Surely some proof ought to have accompa- 
nied such anassertion. The epithet of ‘ Jesuitry,” too, sounds 
grating to the ear, as an adoption of the old cant terms of bi- 
gotry,—calumnious, if not meaningless. The words ‘‘ Jesuitry,” 
** Jesuitical,” it has been the custom among Protestant writers, 
to apply to conduct that savoured of meanness, intricacy, and 
artfulness; and this because such they affected to consider were 
the distinguishing characteristics of the celebrated society of Je- 
suits. None but those who are obstinately prejudiced, and shut 
out from the advantages of education and information, now really 
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believe that that society ever contained aught within itself, or 
ever did any thing, but what was beneficial in the highest degree 
to the human kind; and it is time that the old by-words of bi- 
gotry and intolerance, should be blotted from the language. 
There may have been occasional instances on the part of the Ca- 
tholics of overcaution and imbecile timidity, but there are many 
and strong circumstances of extenuation, and this much must be 
granted, that the conduct and writings generally of the long and 
deeply injured Catholic body, have been those of men quietly, 
but steadily and determinedly, seeking to assert themselves, while 
they sedulously avoided all that could give to others any rational 
grounds for offence. We will terminate our digression with 
saying, that all professors of the much abused religion in question, 
have reason to be grateful for the two articles we have quoted, 
for they breathe a better spirit than usual, and hold out some 
hope that henceforward, even in the anxiety to deprecate po- 
litical opposition, or to turn a pretty sentence in a newspaper 
paragraph, the feelings of Catholics will be remembered and 
respected. 

We have said that we dissent from Mr. Lockhart’s opinion, 
that Sir Walter Scott never wrote a line that he ought to have 
regretted, and we have stated that the chief point that causes 
the difference between us is, the conduct of that gifted writer 
towards the Catholics and their religion. ‘Towards the Dis- 
senters, indeed, Scott was frequently and grossly uncharitable ; 
but towards those who held by the ancient faith of Christendom 
—that faith which, were it but for its antiquity, might have been 
expected to command, at the least, respect, from so warm a lover 
of all that was old, he was most particularly and pre-eminently 
so. It is therefore strange to readin the extract we have quoted 
a few pages back, of the “ modesty with which he shrunk from 
indulging in the presumption of reason,” and his “ constant cul- 
tivation of kindness and benevolence towards his fellow-men.” 
And while, with most deep earnestness and sincerity, we trust 
and hope, that in his painful and lingering death-illness, he was 
saved by the blessed powers of repentance, from the pangs of re- 
morse for unmerited injury and obloquy cast and confirmed upon 
others, we must altogether deny that Sir Walter Scott was, as 
Mr. Lockhart says, “ one of the few great authors who stand 
acquitted of having written a line that ought to have embittered 
the bed of death.” For many errors and mistakes attributable 
to him, there are excuses good and sufficient ; but for the es- 
pecially adverse, unfair, ungenerous, and calumnious tenor, to- 
. wards his Catholic fellow-countrymen, of his writings, there is, 
and can be, mo excuse. His enlightened and cultivated mind, 
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his active and piercing intellect, could not have been mastered, 
save with the consent of his will, by the foul and debasing pre- 
judices among which he was born. In no part of his seven volumes 
does Mr. Lockhart find fault with the subject of his biography 
upon this score, but on the contrary, coincides thoroughly, and 
defends, where he deems defence at all necessary. 
« Though no man disapproved of Romanism as a system of faith and 

ractice, more sincerely than Sir Walter Scott always did, he had, long 
betes the year 1825, formed the opinion that no good could come of 

rotracted resistance to the claims of the Catholics to be admitted into 
diene. He on all occasions expressed manfully his belief that the 
best thing for Ireland would have been, never to have relaxed the strictl 
political enactments. Had they been kept in vigour for another half 
century, it was his conviction that 7 would have been all but ex- 
tinguished in Ireland. But he thought that after admitting Romanists 
to the elective franchise, it was a vain notion that they could be perma- 
nently or advantageously debarred from using that franchise, in favour of 
those of their own persuasion."*—(Lockhart,) vol. vi. p. 70. 


In what a light does the above exhibit Sir Walter Scott! 
Here we behold the man of enlarged and powerful intellect,— 
the man described to us as full of all the better and higher 
feelings of our nature—in short, as a character than whom none 
ever had “ fewer faults,” (vol vii. p. 410)—here we behold him 
yielding, in advanced life, an ungracious and reluctant assent to 
a measure opposed bitterly by him in the prime of his life,—a 
scanty and most impefeet measure of justice, to a long and 
cruelly oppressed body of his fellow-Christians; and yielding 
that assent, not because of the holiness and beauty of universal 
toleration—not impelled by the promptings of philanthrophy,— 
but because farther resistance was useless! And we are far- 
ther informed, that he regretted the repeal of the Penal Laws !— 
of those laws, the very mention of which ought to make every 





* Mr. Lockhart introduces this statement in his account of what he styles “ the 
only éncivility” Sir W. Scott received in Ireland. This was the refusal of Mr. John 
O’Connell (brother of the hon. M.P. for Dublin,) to give a stag-hunt at Killarney, 
in honour of the great novelist, as was Mr. O’Connell’s custom, towards all distin- 
guished visitors of the celebrated lakes. We have made it our business to enquire 
into the facts, and have been informed that this refusal was not based on the real or 
supposed aversion of Sir W. Scott to the granting of Catholic emancipation, as Mr. 
Lockhart says it was; but upon his virulent bitterness of hostility generally to the 
Catholic religion, and the base perversion of his talents to the slander and defamation 
of that religion. In proof of this, although Miss Edgeworth’s want of sympathy, to say 
the least, for Catholic disabilities and privations, was well known, yet, as her hos- 
tility was, at any rate, not active, a respectful offer was made at that time to her, of 
a stag hunt, which, however, she declined. 

We confess we wish other Irishmen had imitated Mr. John O’Connell’s example, 
and shewn that they would not lick the foot that spurned them. There then would 
have been no grounds for the Glasgow Baillie’s sneer to Mr. Lockhart, on the warm 
reception given to Scott in Dublin, that “ yon was owre like worshipping the creature.” 
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man that has a heart, blush for his kind, to think that such a 
combination of injustice, cruelty, perfidy and plunder, should ever 
have emanated from beings calling themselves human! But 
there is a miserable saving clause we had nearly overlooked, in 
Mr. Lockhart’s statement. We are told it was the “ strictly 
political” enactments of those laws, which Scott would have 
wished to have seen still in force. We are not, however, told 
which these are; they ought to have been specified; the dis- 
tinction between them, and the rest of the provisions of the 
hateful code, is rather too nice and fine for our unassisted judg- 
ment. Ina country where the enjoyment of the elective fran- 
chise itself—that first and all-important step towards admission 
into the constitution,—depends upon the possession of property, 
the clauses that forbade, or impeded, the acquirement or fruition 
of property were surely as political in character, as even 
that which forbade Catholics to sit in Parliament. And the 
whole code was devised, with a wicked ingenuity, that rendered 
each and every part mutually dependant, while all were subser- 
vient and conducive, (in different degrees indeed, but still di-. 
rectly and indisputably), to the working out of the one great end, 
the annihilation of the political existence of those who held to 
the tenets of the Church of Rome. A stone removed from the 
hideous edifice, ensured the tumbling down of the rest. This 
the Parliamentary bigots of the year 1778, (the first year of re- . 
laxation) distinctly saw, and therefore did they violently oppose the 
progress of concession at the very first step. But if we were in 
doubt as to what “ Status” of the Penal Laws, Sir W. Scott 
looked fondly back upon, there is an extract from his diary of the 
year1829, that gives more information on thesubject than his biogra- 
pher has chosento impart. In p.180 of the seventh volume, we find 
that it was to the Penal Laws as they existed before 1780. Now 
let us examine in what state they were, at the commencement 
of that year. The statute book is our authority, and in it we 
perceive that up to that time there had been two occasions on 
which they had been meddled with. We were going to write 
two relaxations, but the first of these ‘ meddlings, (as no doubt 
they were styled and deemed by the Lockharts of the day), went 
no farther than to enable Catholics to swear allegiance to their 
sovereign, and in no way mitigated the existing severities. This 
was the 13th and 14th George III. c. 35. The second “ med- 
dling,” and first relaxation, took place in the year 1778, by the 
passing of an Act entitled, “ An Act for the relief of his Ma- 
Jesty’s subjects of this kingdom, professing the Popish religion.” 

e may remark in passing, that the epithet we have marked in 


italics, is but an early specimen of the petty attempts at insult, 
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that down to this day, are coupled with every profession and 
every act of liberality towards the Catholics, and that are thrown 
in as salvos to Protestant consciences. The 17th and 18th 
George III, c. 49, enacted, that any Catholic subscribing the 
oath of allegiance and declaration, required by the former Act, 
(13th and 14th Geo. III) might take leases for 999 years cer- 
tain ; and that the lands then possessed by Catholics, should in 
future be descendible, deviseable, or alienable, as fully as if in 
the hands of Protestants. It also prevented the child, who should 
declare himself a Protestant, from demanding maintenance from 
his father, out of his personal estate, or depriving him totally of 
the inheritance of his real estate, as the child could have done 
by the Act of Queen Anne. So far there was good, but very 
small was the amount, compared with the evil that remained 
unrepealed. Still the Catholics could not have, nor acquire, any 
freehold interest—still the barbarous enactments against their 
clergy, and the free use of their religion, remained on the statute 
book, as did also those which obstructed, impeded, and had been 
designed to crush education among “ the Papists;” and those 
which shut out the unfortunates who came under that denomi- 
nation from all places of power and emolument,—from grand 
juries, from being sheriffs, or sub-sheriffs, from commissions in 
the army or navy; in fine, from the highest situation in the 
state, down through all the ranks of society,—even so low, (such 
was the minuteness, and almost absurd baseness of the exclusion), 
as the humble post of a ‘‘ gentleman’s gamekeeper.” 

This, then, is the state of things regretted by Sir Walter 
Scott. With this before us, we must question the claims so 
boldly advanced for him, to any very surpassing benevolence of 
disposition. The man who could entertain for a moment, much 
less cherish, and in proud and scornful terms avow, a regret that 
such a state of things should not have been suffered to continue 
in all its baseness and atrocity, cannot have had the happiness of 
his fellow-creatures very strongly at heart. It is in vain to tell 
us after this, that, “ If ever the principle of kindness was in- 
carnated in a mere man, it was in him.” Not conceding the 
— of great benevolence, neither are we inclined to rate very 

ighly his philosophy, when we find him advocating and pre- 
dicting success from the continuance of laws which had been 
tried, and had so utterly and notoriously failed of their object. 
His religious feelings have been much vaunted, yet what avail 
and value can there be in outward professions and observances, 
when the blessed spirit of charity breathes not its holy influence 
within. Are the following passages emanations from that 
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blessed spirit, or are they not from a far different, nay, an op- 
posite source ?— 


“The Catholic is holding up his head now in a different way from 
what they did in former days, though still with a touch of the savage 
about them. It is after all, a helpless sort of superstition, which, with its 
saints’ days, and the influence of its ignorant bigoted priesthood, destroys 
ambition and industrious exertion......I hold Popery to be such a mean 
and depraving superstition, that I am not sure I could have found myself 
liberal enough to vote for the repeal of the penal laws, as they existed be- 
fore 1780. They must, and would, in course of time, have smothered 
Popery ; and I confess I should have seen the old lady of Babylon’s 
mouth stopped with pleasure. But now that you have taken the plaster 
off her mouth, and given her free respiration, I cannot see the sense of 
keeping up the irritation about the claim to sit in Parliament. Unopposed, 
the Catholic superstition may sink into dust, with all its absurd rituals 
and solemnities. Still, it is an awfulrisk. The world is, in fact, as silly 
as ever, and a good competence of nonsense will always find believers. 
Animal magnetism, phrenology, &c. &c., have all had their believers, 
and why not Popery ?”—Vol. vi. p. 84; vol. vii. p. 180. 


We will not trust ourselves to remark upon these and similar 
sentiments and expressions. It would have shewn a better 
judgment, a greater consideration for the fame of his hero, (con- 
sideration for the feelings of the Catholic portion of the public, 
was, of course, out of the question), if Mr. Lockhart had omitted 
the passages we have quoted, and many similar in the other 
volumes. ‘There surely was no necessity to increase the odium 
that is the well-earned meed of Sir Walter Scott’s conduct to- 
wards the Catholics and their religion. Of his demerits upon 
this head, he himself displayed some consciousness, when, on his 
visit to Rome, in one of the last sad months of his life, he ex- 
pressed wonder at the kindness of his reception, by those upon 
whose religion he had flung obloquy. Two in particular of his 
novels would seem to have been especially and peculiarly devoted 
to the foul and anti-christian purpose of perpetuating and 
increasing ignorant bigotry and base prejudice, by misrepre- 
senting and calumniating the faith of so many of his fellow- 
countrymen, and of the majority of the Christian world. The 
** Monastery, and the ‘‘ Abbot” are the two novels to which we 
allude. We had intended to make extracts from them, but the 
task is too disgusting, were there a sufficiency of space to do so, 
Suffice it to say, that almost every mean and shameful calumny 
that was ever spawned forth by the demon of low, malignant, 
inveterate, and envious bigotry, is adopted throughout their 
pages; and the man who scrupled not to wish for the abhorred 
penal laws, as a means to ensure the spread of the Protestant 
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faith, dared to throw upon Catholics the old exploded calumny 
of caring nothing for the means, provided the end were good! 
It would have been well, we have said, if his biographer had 
dwelt as lightly upon as possible, or omitted altogether, all notice 
of Scott’s offences against charity ; but Mr. Lockhart has judged 
otherwise. Still, it might have been hoped that he would have 
accompanied their recital with some expressions of disappro- 
bation and regret, for the grievous faults that his scrupulosity, 
as a historian, compelled him to notice. Thereis, however, 
nothing of this in his pages ; on the contrary, it is but too evident 
that Sir Walter Scott’s conduct and opinions as to all apper- 
taining to Catholicism, had his biographer’s fullapproval, and have 
been deemed by him worthy of adoption and imitation. There 
is strong evidence of this throughout his work, given in every 
possible way ; especially in the constant use of his favourite de- 
signation for the Catholic religion, which, adopting the low slang 
of his party, he generally styles ‘‘ Popery.” Sometimes a little 
variety is to be found, as in such sentences as the following :— 
“ We had partaken liberally of ‘ Catholic’ hospitality in Ireland, 
but had not met with one single specimen of the ‘ Romish’ 
priesthood, although even at ‘ Popish’ tables, we met with dig- 
nitaries of the Established Church.” Why a person who as- 
pires to be a correct and elegant writer, should use three dif- 
ferent epithets to designate what appertained to one religion, we 
cannot say—save that it must proceed from low bigotry, that 
sought opportunity to insult his fellow-christians. With regard 
to the fact he mentions, that during the tour of Sir Walter Scott 
and his friends in Ireland, they did not meet with Catholic cler- 
gymen, even at “ Popish” tables, we can very readily and very 
easily account for it, by supposing that the tables in question 
were those of a certain portion of the Catholic body who court 
and fawn upon their bitter enemies, and affect distaste and dis- 
gust towards those of their own communion—a class of men 
whom their countrymen regard with a loathing and a contempt 
beyond words, in which they are heartily joined by the violent 
bigots who suffer the slaves to fawn and crouch around them. 
We are quite prepared, if our remarks should reach the eyes 
of the liberal press, for a repetition of the charge brought against 
the Dublin Review, of its too exclusive devotion to the advocacy 
of Catholic sentiments and opinions. Onr accusations against 
the great novelist and his biographer, will be treated as an ebul- 
lition from the wounded spirit of ‘‘ Popery;” to be passed over 
in silence. Yet, do we earnestly disclaim any motive in our re- 
marks, save that of asserting the principles of universal tolera- 
tion, and freedom of conscience from insult and calumny, less 
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endurable than physical outrage. Had the Dissenters been at- 
tacked in the same way that we have, our reprobation would 
have been to the full as loud and as continued. The liberal 
editors, who, in such a case, would have spoken out themselves, 
would have found us agreeing with them in condemning such at- 
tacks. But they are silent when it is only Popery—the com- 
mon target,—that has been shot at ; and not only are they silent, 
but they think we ought to be so too. 


“He hath disgraced me—laughed at me—scorned my nation— 
thwarted me—cooled my friends—heated mine enemies ; and what is his 
reason? TamaJew. Hath nota Jew eyes? Hath nota Jew hands, 
organs, dimensions, senses, affections, passions? Fed with the same 
food, hurt with the same weapons, subject to the same diseases, healed by 
the same means, warmed and cooled by the same winter and summer, as 
a Christian is ?” 


Substitute ‘* Catholic” for ‘ Jew,” and Protestant for Chris- 
tian, and the foregoing is a complaint that well might come from 
a * Popish” mouth. The Catholic to this day is, in reality, 
even more outlawed than the Jew. It is quite lawful, and quite 
allowed, to jeer him—to insult him—to calumniate him; but it 
is ‘* bad taste” to avail himself of the only organ open to those 
of his creed, to repel the foul attacks of their open enemies, and 
the ungenerous insinuations and contemptuous liberality of their 
professing friends. 

Of Scott’s general politics Mr. Lockhart thus speaks : 


“ Of his political creed, the many who hold a different one, will of 
course say that it was the natural fruit of his poetical devotion to the 
mere prejudice of antiquity; and I am quite willing to allow that this 
must ~ had a great share in the matter, and that he himself would 
have been as little ashamed of the word prejudice, as of the word 
antiquity.’ 

“He was on all practical points a steady conscientious Tory, of the 
school of William Pitt, who, though an anti-revolutionist, was certainly 
any thing but an anti-reformer. He rejected the innovations, in the 
midst of which he died, as a revival, under alarmingly authoritative 
auspices, of the doctrines which had endangered Britain in his youth, 
and desolated Europe throughout his prime of manhood. May the 
gloomy anticipations'which hung over his closing years be unfulfilled ! 
But should they be so, let posterity remember that the warnings, and the 
resistance of his, and other powerful intellects, were probably in that 
event the appointed means for averting a catastrophe in which, had Eng- 
land fallen, the whole civilized world must have been involved.” —Vol. vii. 
pp. 412-413. 


The last sentence we cannot say that we comprehend; we are 
not aware of the precise nature of the ‘ catastrophe” which the 
warnings of Sir Walter Scott and his resistance averted. He 
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cried out loud against the Reform Bill, and resisted by every 
means in his power the struggle to carry it; yet that “ catas- 
trophe” occurred. What then is the “ catastrophe” that has 
been averted? We confess we cannot make out: unless Mr. 
Lockhart means, by that epithet, the then threatened disfran- 
chisement of the freemen in towns. That certainly was averted ; 
the profligacy and infamous corruption of that body exist to as 
great an extent as ever; but we were not aware till now that 
Sir Walter Scott was instrumental in preserving to them their 
right of selling their consciences and themselves. Nor were we 
cognizant of the full importance ‘‘ to the whole civilized 
world,” of the perpetuation of bribery and corruption in England; 
and although now at length enlightened upon these points, we 
fear we must decline to join in Mr. Lockhart’s jubilation upon 
the immunity of the wretches who put themselves up for the 
highest bidder at the elections in Stafford, in Norwich, in Ips- 
wich, in Leicester, in Liverpool, and other places of equally in- 
famous notoriety in that respect. 

Sir Walter Scott’s politics did not constitute the fairest, or 
most creditable side of his character. If the truth must be said, 
he was in them, as in his opinions upon religious matters, a fixed 
inveterate bigot, without the miserable apology of limited ca- 
pacity, or bluntness of perception. It is true, that he was born 
amongst the basest prejudices, and his early youth was passed 
within their atmosphere, and therefore it is not to be wondered 
at, if the first bias of his mind was towards illiberality. But his 
was not an intellect to be hoodwinked, save with his own con- 
sent, when it had reached its maturity; and neither when he 
first became able to judge for himself, nor at any subsequent pe- 
riod of his life, did he ever seek to emancipate his mind from the 
foul trammels of those prejudices. ‘Towards those who politi- 
cally differed from him, he never showed generosity or considera- 
tion, or the slightest symptoms of any other feeling than bigoted 
and ruthless enmity. While the childish fancy for “ soldiering” 
that he displayed on all occasions, whether on an unfounded ru- 
mour of French invasion, or equally groundless report of the 
rising in arms of (in his own phrase in his diary) ‘ fifty thousand 
blackguards” in Northumberland, will amuse the reader, very 
different feelings will be excited by the perusal of the various 
passages in which he exposes his political leanings and persua- 
sions. One specimen of these will be more than enough. Using 
the term ‘‘ Whiggery,” to denote liberality in politics, he says, 
(vol. iv. page 128,) 

“ As for Whiggery in general, I can only say, that as no man can be 
said to be utterly overset until his ramp has been higher than his head, 
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so I cannot read in history of any free state which has been brought to 
slavery, until the rascal and uninstructed populace had had their short 
hour of anarchical government, which naturally leads to the stern repose 
of military despotism. Property, morals, education, are the proper quali- 
fications for those who should hold political rights, and extending them 
very widely, greatly lessens the chance of these qualifications being found 
in electors. Look at the persons chosen at elections where the franchise 
is very general, and you will find either fools who are content to flatter 
the passions of the mob, for a little transient popularity, or knaves who 
pander to their follies, that they may make their necks a footstool for their 
own promotion. With these convictions I am very jealous of Whiggery, 
under all modifications, and I must say my acquaintance with the total 
want of — in some of its warmest professors, does not tend to re- 
commend it.” 

The “ rascal and uninstructed populace,” the “‘ mob ;” gentle 
terms these, and well prefaced by the coarseness of the first sen- 
tence. The matter of the foregoing diatribe too, is quite con- 
sistent with the manner. Morals, it would appear, are to be 
found only in conjunction with property ; the vast majority of 
the people must be immoral, for they are poor, and assuredly in 
this country poverty isa crime. We cannot but admire the off- 
handed severity of the remarks upon “ persons chosen at elec- 
tions where the franchise is very general,” not a single word 
being added of comment upon those chosen at elections of a con- 
trary description. No allusion to the faults and misdeeds of the 
latter—to their love of station—to their base flattery and sub- 
serviency—to their profligacy andcorruption. And in proclaiming 
the “ total want of principle,” which he announces that he de- 
tected in “ some of the warmest professors of Whiggery,” he is 
totally silent as to similar discoveries among the professors of his 
darling Toryism. Perchance he deemed the fact of a deficiency 
of principle among the latter, only too obvious and long known. 

Without wishing to delay longer than can be helped upon the 
unpleasant topics we have discussed, we cannot avoid some notice 
of his opinions upon Ireland. With our unfortunate country he 
had little sympathy; his education (we had almost said his 
nature) forbade it. 

“In sober sadness, to talk of the misery of Ireland at this time, is to 
speak of the illness of a malade imaginaire. Well, she is not, but she is 
rapidly becoming so. There are all outward and visible tokens of con- 
valescence. Every thing is mending; the houses that arise are better a 
hundred fold than the cabins which are falling ; the peasants of the 
younger are dressed a great deal better than with the rags which clothe 
the persons of the more ancient Teagues, which realize the wardrobe of 
Jenny Sutton, of whom Morris sweetly sings :— 


“ One single pin at night let loose 
The robes which veiled her beauty.” 
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« But this, which seems to me to have been generally the attire of the 
fair of the green isle, probably since the time of King Malachi, and the 
collar of gold, is now fast disappearing, and the habit of the more youth- 
ful Pats and Patesses is decent and comely. Here they all look well 
coloured, and well fed, and well contented. And as I see in most places 
great exertions making to reclaim bogs upon a large scale, and generally 
to improve ground, I must needs hold that they are in constant employ- 
ment.”—Letter to Mr. Morritt, August 1825. 


First impressions they say are not always to be trusted, and 
the above were his first impressions. A few months later he 
writes thus in his diary, commenced November in the same year. 


“IT was in Ireland last summer, and had a most delightful tour. 
There is much less of exaggeration about the Irish than might have been 
expected. Their poverty is not exaggerated ; it is on the extreme verge 
of human misery ; their cottages would scarce serve for pigsties, even in 
Scotland—and their rags seem the very refuse of a ragshop, and are dis- 
posed with such ingenious variety of wretchedness, that you would think 
nothing but some sort of perverted taste could have assembled so many 
shreds together. You are constantly fearful that some knot or loop will 
give way, and place the individual before you in all the primitive sim- 
plicity of Paradise. Then for their food, they have only potatoes, and 
too few of them.” 


Mr. Lockhart thus describes the Irish tour:— 


“ It was a succession of festive gaiety wherever we halted ; and in the 
course of our movements we saw many castles, churches, and ruins of all 
sorts, with more than enough of mountain, wood, lake, and river, to have 
made any similar progress in any other part of Europe, delightful in all 
respects. But those of the party to whom Ireland was new, had almost 
continually before them spectacles of abject misery, which robbed these 
things of more than half their charm. Sir Walter, indeed, with the ha- 
bitual hopefulness of his temper, persisted that what he saw, even in Kerry, 
was better than what books had taught him to expect; and insured that 
improvement, however slow, was going on. But ever and anon, as we 
moved deeper into the country, there was a melancholy in hiscountenance, 
and, despite himself, in the tone of his voice, which I for one could not 
mistake. The constant passings and re-passings of bands of mounted 
policemen, armed to the teeth, and having quite the air of highly disci- 
sep soldiers on sharp service,—the rueful squalid poverty that crawled 

every way side, and blocked up every village where we had to 
change horses, with exhibitions of human suffering and degradation, such 
as it never had entered into our heads to conceive; and above all, ¢he 
contrast between these naked, clamorous beggars, who seemed to spring 
out of the ground at every turn, like swarms of vermin, and the bound- 
less luxury and merriment surrounding the thinly scattered magnates 
who condescended to inhabit their ancestral seats, would have been suf- 
ficient to poison those landscapes, had nature dressed them out in the 
verdure of Arcadia, and art embellished them with all the temples and 
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alaces of old Rome and Athens. It is painful enough even to remem- 
_ such things; but twelve years can have made but a trifling change in 
the appearance of acountry which, so richly endowed by Providence with 
every element of wealth and happiness, could, at so advanced a period of 
European civilization, sicken the heart of the stranger by such wide- 
spread manifestations of the wanton and reckless profligacy of human 
mismanagement, the withering curse of feuds and factions, and the ty- 
rannous selfishness of absenteeism ; and I fear it is not likely that any 
contemporary critic will venture to call my melancholy picture over- 
charged. A few blessed exceptions,—such an aspect of ease and decency 
for example, as we met every where on the vast domain of the Duke of 
Devonshire,— served only to make the sad reality of the rule more flagrant 
and appalling. Taking his bedroom candle one night, in a village on 
the Duke’s estate, Sir Walter summed up the strain of his discourse, by 
a line of Shakspeare’s, “‘ Sweet mercy is nobility’s true badge :”"—Vol. vi. 
pp- 66, 67. 


It must have been real misery, indeed, that moved the sym- 
pathies either of Sir Walter Scott, or of his biographer, iden- 
tified as both were, and as the latter is still, so utterly and 
completely, with a party to whom the very name of Ireland 
is an abomination. ‘To draw “ tears from Pluto’s iron cheek,” 
is but a parallel achievement to winning from such partizans 
as Mr. Lockhart one word of kindness towards Ireland. There 
is a good deal of truth in his observation, that twelve years have 
not effected much change in the appearance of that unfortunate 
country. No very great change could be expected, “ while the 
wide-spread manifestations of wanton and reckless profligacy, of 
human mismanagement, the withering curse of feuds and fac- 
tions, and the tyrannous selfishness of absenteeism,’ of which he 
speaks, continue to this day, kept up and fostered by the malig- 
nant and determined opposition given, by one branch of the Le- 
gislature, to all measures of improvement and amelioration of the 
condition of Ireland and of her people. But one change, Mr. 
Lockhart would find, though okey he would be very reluctant 
to acknowledge it. ‘There is no longer occasion for the incessant 
pane of heavily armed policemen—riot and disorder now 
hide their diminished heads. The present administration have 
soothed Ireland,—though with her wounds yet bleeding, her 
miseries yet unrelieved—to repose—the repose of generous con- 
fidence in the first symptoms of kindliness and real anxiety for 
her welfare. Nor has that confidence been up to this time dis- 
appointed. All that lay in the power of a beneficent government 
to do for her relief has been done, and if that all be but little, 
the people of Ireland fully perceive with whom the fault lies; 
they fully know how the best measures and the best intentions 
of their rulers are defeated by that branch of the Legislature to 
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which we have before alluded. Mr. Lockhart, however, would 
be very reluctant to give to the government that keeps his party 
from place and power, any credit for their conduct towards Ire- 
land. 

In concluding our hasty notice of Sir Walter Scott’s observa- 
tions upon the country just named, we congratulate our fellow- 
countrymen upon the involuntary and repeated expression of 
admiration of herself and her resources, that was rung from even 
him, during his visit to her shores. On one occasion, (in his 
letter dated October 1825, to Joanna Baillie), he predicts, that 
*‘ despite all the disadvantages which have hitherto retarded her 
— she yet will be the queen of the trefoil of kingdoms.” 

e adds: “ I never saw a richer country, or, to speak my mind, 
a finer people.” In a subsequent portion of the letter, the Irish 
reader will be much amused at the idea Sir W. Scott formed of the 
importance and physical strength of the Orangemen of Ireland. 
He seems to have swallowed all their vauntings with the greatest 
ease. To one who knows Ireland, and knows what a miser- 
able stand the Orange party could make there, did matters really 
come to the bloody arbitrement that party professes so much to 
desire, those vauntings are subjects but of contemptuous ridicule. 
The Orangemen are strong and bold, only while the people of 
Ireland are forbearing and patient. Once let the people of that 
country believe that there is no farther hope for them but in 
arms, and the hateful faction that boasts so loud, would be crushed 
in a day. 

We very gladly turn from the exciting topics we have been 
treating upon, to the more pleasing parts of the work before us. 
The chief of these are, the very interesting personal memoranda 
and diaries from the pen of Scott himself. In the introduction 
to the work, the first of them is thus announced :— 


“ In obedience to the instructions of Sir W. Scott’s last will, I had 
made some progress in a narrative of his personal history, before there 
was discovered, in an old cabinet at Abbotsford, an autobiographical 
fragment composed by him in 1808, shortly after the publication of 
Marmion. 

“ This fortunate accident rendered it necessary that I should alto- 
gether remodel the work which I had commenced. The first chapter of 
the following memoirs, consists of the Ashestiel fragment ; which gives a 
clear outline of his early life, down to the period of his call to the bar, 
July 1792. All the notes appended to this chapter are also by himself. 
They are in a hand-writing very different from the text, and seem, from 
various circumstances, to have been added in 1826.” 


Accordingly, the autobiographical fragment written in 1808, 
and annotated in 1826, leads the van of the personal memoirs we 
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speak of; but although possessing very considerable interest, it 
has an appearance of premeditation and carefulness, that rather 
take away from the pleasure its perusal would otherwise give. 
The same fault is much less discernible in the “ fragment” next 
in order, and which we deem the best written in the book—his 
diary of, (to give it his own title), “ A Voyage in the Light 
House Yacht, to Nova Zembla and the Lord knows where— 
vacation 1814.” In July of that year, he received an invitation 
from the Commissioners of the Scottish Light Houses, to accom- 
pany them in their tour of inspection round the north coast, and 
he at once accepted of it, although, at the time, yet ignorant of 
what would be the reception by the public of the first of his 
novels, and perhaps the best, if a selection can be made among 
so many of such surpassing excellence. While upon this tour, 
which he seems to have much enjoyed, he collected mate- 
rials) as Mr. Lockhart informs us, (and, indeed, as is abun- 
dantly evident) for some of the notes of his poem, The Lord of 
the Isles, and especially for his romance of The Pirate. On 
perusing this diary, we are continually reminded of the fine de- 
scriptions and piquant scenes of that novel. We cannot read the 
following without thinking of Mordaunt Merton’s stormy journey 


from Burgh Westra, and the hard struggles of ee 


Yellowley with the rude agriculturists of the northern islands. 


“« As we are to dine at Gardie House, the seat of young Mr. Mowat, 
we resolve to walk across the island about three miles, being by this time 
thoroughly wet. Bressy is a black and heathy isle, full of little lochs 
and bogs. Through storm and shade, and dense and dry, we find our 
way to Gardie, and are most hospitably treated. Young Mr. Mowat, 
son of my old friend, is an improver. He has got a ploughman from 
Scotland, who acts as grieve, but as yet, with the prejudices and incon- 
veniences which usually attach themselves to the most salutary experi- 
ments. The ploughman complains that the Zetlanders work as if a 
spade or hoe burnt their fingers, and that though they only get a shilling 
a day, yet the labour of three of them does not exceed what one good 
hand in Berwickshire would do for 2s. 6d. The islanders retort, that a 
man can do no more than he can; that they are not used to be taxed to 
to their work so severely ; that they will work as their fathers did, and 
no otherwise ; and at first, the landlord found great difficulty in getting 
hands to work under their Caledonian taskmaster. Besides, they find 
fault with his ‘ho!’ and ‘ gee!’ and ‘ wo!’ when ploughing. ‘ He speaks 
to the horses’, they say, ‘ and they gang ; and there’s something no canny 
about the man.’ In short, between the prejudices of laziness and super- 
stition, the ploughman leads a sorry life of it....... An old-fashioned 
Zetland plough is a real curiosity. It had but one handle or stilt, and 
a coulter, but no sock ; it ripped the furrow therefore, but did not throw 
it aside. It was dragged by four little bullocks yoked abreast, and as 
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many ponies harnessed, or rather strung, to the plough by ropes and 
thongs of raw hide. One man went before, walking backward, with his 
face to the bullocks, and pulling them forward by main strength. Ano- 
ther held down the plough by its single handle, and made a sort of slit 
in the earth, which two women, who closed the procession, converted 
into a furrow with their shovels This and many other barbarous 
habits to which the Zetlanders were formerly wedded, seem only to 
have subsisted, because of their amphibious character of fishermen and 
farmers.’ ”—Vol. iii. p. 153. 


The Triton-like appearance of the elders among the popula- 
tion of the northern isles, the inhuman conduct sometimes prac- 
tised along those wild coasts towards seamen in distress—the 
rumours of the monstrous Kraken hovering in the Offing—the 
sword dance of the Isle of Papa, are all duly commemorated in 
the diary, as in the novel. The seamen of the Greenland fishery 
who frequently visit those islands, were, it appears, the models 
after which he depicted the lawless crew of Fortune’s Favorite. 


“ Lerwick will suffer most severely, if the fort be not occupied by 
some force or other; for, between whiskey and frolic, the Greenland 
sailors will certainly burn the little town. We have seen a great deal, 
and heard much more of these gentry. A gentleman at Lerwick, who 
had company to dine with him, observed beneath his window, a party of 
sailors eating a leg of roast mutton, which he witnessed with philanthro- 

ic satisfaction, till he received the melancholy information that that 
individual leg of mutton, being the very sheet-anchor of his own enter- 
tainment, had been violently carried off from his kitchen, spit and all, 
by these honest gentlemen. Two others having carried off a sheep, were 
apprehended and brought before a magistrate. The first denied he had 
taken the sheep, but said he had seen it take away by a fellow with a red 
nose and a black wig—(this was the justice’s description.) ‘ Don’t you 
think he was like his honour, Tom ?” added he, appealing to his comrade. 
‘By ——, Jack,’ answered Tom, ‘I believe it was the very man.’” 


Scott’s companions upon the voyage remarked afterwards, on 
reading the Pirate, that he carefully confined himself in it to the 
description of those places he had himself visited. The following 
will show how he adhered to this rule, in the case of one of the 
finest descriptions of the novel :— 

« We beat down to Sumburgh-head, through rough weather. This is 
the extreme south-eastern point of Zetland; and as the Atlantic and 
German Oceans unite at this point, a frightful tide runs, called Sum- 
burgh roast. The breeze contending with the tide, flings the breakers in 
great style upon the high broken cliffs of Sumburgh-head. They are all 
one white foam, ascending to a great height....... We went ashore 
with various purposes,—I ascended the head by myself, which is lofty, 
and commands a wild sea-view. Zetland stretches away, with all its 
projecting capes and inlets, to the north-eastward. Many of those inlets 
approach each other very nearly ; indeed, the two opposite bays at Sum- 
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burgh-head seem on the point of joining, and rendering that cape an island. 
The two creeks from those east and western seas, are only divided by a 
low isthmus of blowing sand, and similar to that which wastes part of 
the east coast of Scotland. It has here blown like the deserts of Arabia, 
and destroyed some houses, formerly the occasional residences of the 
Earls of Orkney. The steep and rocky side of the cape which faces 
the west, does not seem much more durable. These lofty cliffs are all 
of sand-flag, a very loose and perishable kind of reck, whieh slides down 
in immense masses, like avalanches, after every storm. The rest lies so 
loose, that, on the very brow of the loftiest crag, I had no difficulty in 
sending down a fragment as large as myself: he thundered down in 
tremendous style, but splitting = a projecting cliff, descended into the 
occan like a shower of sharp shot. ‘The sea beneath rages incessantly, 
among a thousand of the fragments which have fallen from the peaks, 
and which assume a hundred strange shapes At the foot of the 
ascent, and towards the isthmus, is the old house of Sumburgh, in appear- 
ance a most dreary mansion.”—Vol. iii. pp. 168-9, &c. 

Among the notices (of which there are several) of Sir Walter 
Scott, at various periods of his life, by others than himself or his 
biographer, a very interesting one is of him at home at the end 
of the year 1824. It is from the pen of one who has attained a 
very fair share of reputation as a pleasing writer upon other sub- 
jects, Captain Basil Hall, and though marked by his besetting 
sin of too great “ spinning out,” will well repay perusal. Mr. 
Lockhart’s discretion in inserting such contributions has not 
always been so well shown. In the first volume, several pages 
are taken up with an exceedingly tedious and gravely frivolous 
account of Scott as a boy, while under the tuition of Mr. James 
Mitchell, a Presbyterian minister. Among other important facts 
communicated by the writer, (the Rev. Mr. Mitchell himself), 
we learn, that “ Master Walter” was of “ a soporific tendency” 
during sermons at Church,—probably when his tutor was the 
preacher, but we are not informed if this was the case. Another 
extraordinary fact narrated by Mr. Mitchell is, that his young 
charge, upon finding a half-guinea on the ground, had not only 
the sagacity to suppose that it had been dropped by a person 
standing near, but the honesty to enquire of the person had he 
lost any thing, and on his replying in the affirmative, to restore 
to him the money he had dropped. 

Captain Hall thus presents to us the great novelist, in what 
the latter used sometimes to style his “ own baronial castle of 
Abbotsford.” * 

“ Abbotsford, December, 1824. 

“‘ Had I a hundred pens, each of which at the same time should sepa- 
rately write down an anecdote, I could not hope to record one-half of 
those which our host, to use Spenscr’s expression, ‘ welled out alway.’ 
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To write down one or two, or one or two dozen, would serve no purpose, 
as they were all appropriate to the moment, and were told with a tone, 
gesture, and look, suited exactly to the circumstances, but which it is, of 
course, impossible, in the least degree, to describe. . . . Dec. 30th.—This 
morning, Major Stisled, my brother, and I, accompanied Sir W. Scott 
on a walk over his grounds, a distance of five or six miles. He led us 
through his plantations, which are in all stages of advancement, and en- 
tertained us all the way with an endless string of anecdotes, more or less 
characteristic of the scenes we were passing through. Occasionally he 
repeated snatches of songs, sometimes a whole ballad, and at other times, 
he planted his staff in the ground, and related some tale to us, which, 
though not in verse, came like a stream of poetry from his lips. Thus, 
about the middle of our walk, we had first to cross, and then to wind 
down the banks of the Huntly Burn, the scene of Old Thomas the 
Rhymer’s interview with the Queen of the Fairies. Before entering this 
little glen, he detained us on the heath above till he had related the whole 
of that romantic story, so that by the time we had descended the path, 
our imaginations were so worked upon by the wild nature of the fiction, 
and still more by the animation of the narrator, that we felt ourselves 
treading upon classical ground. . . . On reaching an elevated point near 
a wild mountain lake, from whence we commanded a view of many dif- 
ferent points of his estate, and saw the progress of his improvements, I 
remarked that it must be interesting to engage in planting. ‘ Interest- 
ing!’ he cried, ‘you can have no idea of the exquisite delight of a 
planter ; he is like a painter laying on his colours,—at every moment he 
sees his effects coming out. There is nothing comparable to this ; it is 
past, present, and future enjoyment. I look back to the time when there 
was not a tree here, only bare heath: I look round, and see thousands 
of trees growing up, all of which, I may say almost each of which, have 
received my personal attention. I remember five years ago looking for- 
ward with delight to this very hour, and, as each year has passed, the 
expectation has gone on increasing. I do the same now; I anticipate 
what this plantation and that one will presently be, if only taken care of, 
and there is not a spot of which I do not watch the progress.’ . . . It is 
impossible to touch for an instant upon any theme, but straightway he 
has an anecdote to fit it. ‘ Whatis the name of that bright spot,’ I said, 
‘on which the sun is shining, just there in the line of Cowdenknowes ?’ 
‘ That, said he, ‘is Haxel Cleugh. I was long puzzled,’ he added, ‘to 
find the etymology of this name, and inquired in vain on every hand to 
find something suitable. I could learn nothing more than that, near the 
Cleugh, there was a spot which tradition said had been a Druidical place 
of worship. Still, this did not help me. At length, as I was reading 
very early one fine summer’s morning, I accidentally lighted upon a pas- 
sage in some German book, which stated that Haxa was the old German 
term for a Druidess. Here, then, was the whole mystery solved ; and, 
wild with impatience to tell it to some one, I mounted up-stairs to my 
wife’s room, where she was lying fast asleep. I was well aware she 
neither knew nor cared one jot about the matter; that did not signify ; 
tell it I must to some one immediately ; so I roused her up, and though 
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she was very angry at being awakened out of her comfortable doze, I in- 
sisted on bestowing my beautiful discovery upon her. Now don’t you 
understand this ?’ he added, turning to me. ‘Have you not sometimes, 
on board your ship, hit upon something which delighted you, so that you 
could not rest until you got hold of some one down whose throat you 
might cram it—some stupid dolt of a lieutenant, or some gaping midship- 
man, on whom, in point of fact, it was totally thrown away ;—but still, 
you had the satisfaction of imparting it, without which half the pleasure 
is lost.’ . . . Abbotsford, Jan. 8, 1825.—It is wonderfyl how many 
people a house can be made to hold upon occasions such as this (the 
coming home of Sir Walter's eldest son). By one or two o'clock we 
were the only guests left, and on the great unknown proposing a walk, 
we gladly accepted his offer. I have never seen him in better spirits. 
. . » « [tis very difficult, I may say impossible, to give a correct con- 
ception of his manner by mere description. . . . . We had anecdotes of 
Tom Purdie, his gamekeeper and factotum. . . . . Sir Walter wished a 
road made through a belt of trees. ‘Tom,’ said he, to his right-hand 
man, ‘you must not make this walk straight, neither must it be 
crooked.’ ‘ Deil! sir, what then maun it be like ?’ ‘Why,’ said his 
master, ‘don’t you remember when you were a shepherd, ‘Tom, the way 
in which you dandered home of an even? You never walked straight 
to your house, nor did you go much about: now make me just such a 
walk as you used to take yourself’ . . . . I have never seen any person 
on more delightful terms with his family than is Sir W. Scott. The 
best proof is the ease and confidence with which they ail treat him, 
amounting quite to familiarity. Even the youngest of his nephews and 
nieces can joke with him, and seem at all times perfectly at ease in his 
presence ; his coming into the room only increases the laugh, and never 
checks it—he either joins in what is going on, or passes.”—vVol. v. 
pp- 375-6, 380, &c. 


Mr. Lockhart bears corroborative and very ample testimony 
to the excellence of Sir Walter Scott’s private character; and 
says of him, with, as we believe, much truth, that he was “a 
patient, dutiful, and reverent son; a generous, compassionate, 
and tender husband; and an honest, careful, and affectionate 
father.” Of his conduct towards his children, the best evidence 
is, the strong confidence and affection that existed between him 
and them. But, to use Mr. Lockhart’s words,— 


“ Perhaps the most touching evidence of the lasting tenderness of his 
early domestic feelings, was exhibited to his executors, when they opened 
his repositories in search of his will, the evening after his burial. On 
lifting up his desk, we found, arranged in careful order, a series of little 
objects, which bad obviously been so placed there that his eye might rest 
on them every morning before he began his tasks. ‘These were the old- 
fashioned boxes that had garnished his mother’s toilette, when he, a sickly 
child, slept in her dressing-room ; the silver taper stand which the young 
advocate had bought for her with his first five-guinea fee ; a row of small 
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packets inscribed with her hand, and containing the hair of those of her 
offspring that had died before her; his father’s snuff box and etui case ; 
and more things of the like sort, recalling ‘ the old familiar faces.’ 

“ The same feeling was apparent in all the arrangements of his private 
apartment. Pictures of his father and mother were the only ones in his 
dressing-room. The clumsy antique cabinets that stood there (things of 
a very different class from the beautiful and costly productions in the 
public rooms below), had all belonged to the furniture of George’s Square. 
Even his father’s rickety washing-stand, with all its cramped appurte- 
nances, though exceedingly unlike what a man of his very scrupulous 
habits would have selected in these days, kept its ground. The whole 
place seemed fitted up like a little chapel of the Lares.’-—Vol. vii. 
pp- 411-12. 

We reluctantly abstain from adding to our extracts some of 
the early notices of Scott, which we would very gladly insert, 
but that they would tend to swell this paper to an unreasonable 
bulk. We would earnestly direct our readers to the interesting 
details connected with his boyhood and early manhood, when he 
was devouring all manner of old books and legendary lore, and 
unconsciously acquiring that singularly varied and extensive 
stock of information, that he so profusely developed in his after 
days. The story of his “raids,” too,—the first into Northumber- 
land, forming, as it did, the groundwork for Darsie Latimer’s 
wild rambles in Redgauntlet; the repeated visits to Liddes- 
dale, the country of stout Dandie Dinmont; the journey into 
Stirlingshire and Perthshire, and his first acquaintance with the 
Highlands, that he has made classic ground; these also must we 
reluctantly forego: neither have we space to review the circum- 
stances attending the births, in brilliant succession, of the splendid 
productions of his genius ;—his extraordinary rapidity and faci- 
lity of composition ;—the eager activity of his mind, that sought 
no rest save in change of labour ;—the “ gallant composure,” as 
Mr. Lockhart says, “with which, when he dismissed a work 
from his desk, he awaited the decision of the public, and the 
healthy elasticity of spirit with which he could turn his whole 
zeal upon new or different objects. For all these, we are com- 
pelled to refer our readers to the volumes before us; and their 
admiration will be much increased, and their interest painfully 
heightened, when they come to the distressing details of his 
later years, and behold him, enfeebled by disease, and pressed 
by misfortune, gallantly continuing, ate even increasing, his 
gigantic efforts; no longer with the delight of voluntary labour, 
and cheered along by fair visions of fame, but as a stern task of 
duty, to clear off the crushing load of debt incurred by his wild 
imprudence. ‘Those efforts aided and increased the ravages of 
the cruel disease that at length hurried him to the grave. And 
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if one thing were wanting to‘complete the pone it is supplied 
by the fact that, after two apoplectic attacks had been added to 
his sufferings, he steadily laboured at, and finished, his last novel, 
Count Robert of Paris, amid the disapprobation and discourage- 
ment of those who had formerly applauded and cheered him on. 

Early in August, 1831, having concluded Count Robert of 
Paris, and its companion, Castle Dangerous, he at length yielded 
to the recommendations of his physicians to seek a milder climate, 
where to pass the winter. At the instance of Captain Basil Hall, 
Sir James Graham, then first lord of the Admiralty, obtained 
leave from the late king, to place at Sir Walter Scott’s disposal 
a frigate, to convey him to the Mediterranean. At this time, a 
delusion, which no one could wish to have seen dispelled, had 
come over the broken-down invalid, and his reluctance to leave 
his home was much lessened by the belief now fixed in his mind, 
that his pecuniary embarrassments were all cleared off, and at 
an end. 

On the 29th October, he embarked in the Barham frigate, 
and, after a fine and pleasant passage, reached Malta on the 
22nd of the succeeding month. At that island, as everywhere 
else-upon his journey, he was received and treated with every 
honour and distinction. From thence he proceeded to Naples, 
and here, notwithstanding his — to his physicians, and his 
increasing debility, he insisted on resuming his pen. In com- 

any with Sir William Gell (whose account of their rambles 
Mr. Lockhart copies), he visited all the Neapolitan objects of 
interest; but he speedily wearied of sight-seeing, and an earnest 
longing began to possess him to get back to home once more. 
As opposition to his wishes only caused excitement deemed most 
injurious, his companions yielded; and in May, 1832, after a 
hasty visit to Rome, the homeward journey was begun. ‘“ The 
rest of the story,” Mr. Lockhart says, “cannot be too briefly 
told.” The “irritation of impatience” to get home, hourly in- 
creased, and he passed with indifference the objects worthy of 
seeing upon his route, all his anxiety being to get on. On the 
frontiers of Holland he sustained another stroke of apoplexy, 
and from that hour was unable to walk. 

Embarking at Rotterdam, he reached London on the 13th of 
June; and after a stay of about a month, his constant yearnings 
for Abbotsford induced his physicians to consent to his removal 
thither. In a state of apparent torpor he was removed on board 
the steam-boat for Scotland; and in the same state he continued, 
until, after being landed at Newhaven, he was approaching his 
long-desired home. 

* As we rounded the hill at Ladhope, and the outline of the Eildon-hills 
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burst on him, he became greatly excited ; and when turning on bis couch, 
his eye caught at length his own towers at the distance of a mile, he 
sprang up with a cry of delight After passing the bridge of Mel- 
rose, the road for a couple of miles loses sight of Abbotsford, and he 
relapsed into his stupor; but on gaining the bank immediately above it, 
his excitement became again ungovernable. Mr. Laidlaw was waiting 
at the porch, and aided us in lifting him into the house.—He sat bewil- 
dered for a few moments, and then resting his eye on Laidlaw, said, 
‘ Ha! Willie! O man, how often have I thought of you!’ By this time 
his dogs had assembled about his chair,—they began to fawn upon him 
and lick his hands, and he alternately sobbed and smiled over them, un- 
til sleep oppressed him. .. . . He desired to be wheeled through his rooms, 
and we moved him leisurely for an hour or more, up and down the hall 
and the great library. ‘I have seen much,’ he kept saying, ‘ but nothing 
like my ain house; give me one turn more!’ He was gentle as an 
infant, and allowed himself to be put to bed again, the moment we told 
him we thought he had had enough for one day On Monday he 
remained in bed, and seemed extremely feeble; but on Tuesday was 
again wheeled about on the turf. Presently, after dozing for about half 
an hour, he started up, and shaking the plaids off his shoulders, said : 
‘ This is sad idleness, I shall forget what I have been thinking of, if I 
don’t set it down now; take me into my own room, and fetch the keys of 
my desk.’ He repeated this so earnestly, that we could not refuse ; his 
daughters opened his desk, and laid pen and paper in the usual order, 
and I then moved him through the hall, and into the spot where he had 
been always accustomed to work. When the chair was placed, and he 
found himself in the old position, he smiled and thanked us, and said, 
‘now give me my pen, and leave me for a little to myself.’ Sophia put 
the pen into his hand, and he endeavoured to close his fingers upon it, 
but they refused their office,—it dropped upon the paper. He sank 
back among his pillows, silent tears rolling down his cheek...... 
‘ Friends,’ said he, ‘do not let me expose myself, get me to bed—that is 
the only place.’ .... After this he declined daily, but still there was 
great strength to be wasted, and the process was long. He seemed, how- 
ever, to suffer no bodily pain, and his mind, though hopelessly obscured, 
appeared, when there was any symptom of consciousness, to be dwelling, 
with rare exceptions upon serious and solemn things; the accent of the 
voice, grave, sometimes awful, but never querulous..... Commonly, 
whatever we could follow him in was a fragment of the Bible, or some 
petition of the litany, or some of the magnificent hymns of the Romish 
ritual, in which he had always delighted. We very often heard distinctly 
the cadence of the ‘ Dies Ire, and I think the very last stanza that we 
could make out, was of a still greater favourite :— 


‘ Stabat mater dolorosa, 
Juxta crucem —— 
Dum pendebat Filius.’ 


. . About half-past one P. M., on the 21st September 1832, Sir Walter 
breathed his last, in the presence of all his children. It was a beautiful 
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day—so warm, that every window’ was wide ge so perfectly still, 
that the sound of all others most delicious to his ear, the gentle ripple of 
the Tweed over its pebbles, was distinctly audible as we knelt around the 
bed, and his eldest son kissed, and closed his eyes."—Vol. vii. chap. 11. 


Peace be with him is our earnest prayer. We have spoken 
hardly of him, because it was our duty so to do, where he was 
guilty of offence unmerited and inexcusable, yet have we gladly 
= praise and credit where we could. Will the public decide 
airly on the conduct of his biographer, who has brought into evi- 
dence all that was offensive, and endeavoured to add a sting to 
each insult? Had he adopted a different course, how gladly 
would we have joined unreservedly in the general ei tasialh, an 
of the extraordinary man whose history he has written. But 
Mr. Lockhart has left us no choice, and has preferred the grati- 
fication of partizan hatred, to the conciliating of all suffrages in 
favour, and admiring remembrance of “the great magician of 
the north.” 


Arr. VI.—Za douleureuse Passion de Notre Seigneur Jesus 
Christ, d’apres les Méditations d Anne Catherine Emmerich, 
Religieuse Augustine du Couvent d’Aguetenberg a Dulmen, 
morte en 1824. 8vo. Paris. 1835. 


| i looking at the date of the above work, our readers may per- 
haps be disposed to reproach us with a want of zeal in lay- 


ing before them the — of the foreign press. We beg 


leave, however, to inform them, that this delay is not to be attri- 
buted to neglect, having been the result of a pF eu intention. 
The present is no ordinary question of literary criticism, but one 
which reposes upon principles of a higher order; and before we 
ventured to enter upon a subject so delicate in its nature, and 
so complex in its various bearings, we thought it prudent to allow 
the public opinion to manifest itself in France and Germany, and 
in Belgium, the countries in which this work has been exten- 
sively circulated. The Meditations of Sister Emmerich having 
met with the general approbation of the superior clergy and of 
the most eminent literary men who have occupied themselves in 
the study of the nquied liebe, we think the time is arrived 
to lay them before the Catholic reader in this country. That 
our Seen friends, who, we are happy to say, are not a few 
in number, may not take offence at our exclusiveness on this 
occasion, we hasten to explain, that the reason of the above dis- 
tinction, is to be found in the method which we have adopted in 
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examining this question, which, instead of being treated upon a 
more general principle, has been confined within the limits of 
Church authority and Catholic tradition, premises which we have 
no right to call upon our separated brethren to adopt. 

A belief in the existence of the invisible world, and a certain 
anxious desire to penetrate its marvellous secrets, have at all times 
formed a prominent feature in the history of humanity. This 
feeling varies extremely in different ages and in different persons, 
and we are prepared to allow, that certain individuals of our own 
day may very fairly put in their claim, as representatives of the 
minimum. We can, however, by no means admit, that in any 
case it amounts to an absolute negation. The most busy, vulgar, 
matter-of-fact personage, passes through certain phases of exist- 
ence, in which the visible world being, as it were, for a moment 
eclipsed, the invisible glooms dimly in the uncertain distance. 
The fact is, we are all of us so completely absorbed in the details 
of every-day life, so occupied with the miserable scramble after 
what we consider our due share of wealth, of fame, of honour, or 
of pleasure, that we live habitually unmindful of an order of 
things upon which all visible existences depend. ‘These habits, 
and their corresponding opinions, ossify the heart, and that cir- 
cumstance may very well account for the extinction of an order 
of ideas, which constitutes man’s especial dignity, inasmuch as it 
identifies him with beings of a nature superior to his own, and 
with the Deity himself. 

In offering our remarks on the work which stands at the head 
of this article, and which, under the modest title of a book of 
Meditations, is in fact a book of Visions, it becomes necessary to 
enter into some general considerations as to the nature of our 
relations with things invisible, and, at the same time, to examine 
by what means the prudent and sober-minded may judge the 
origin and nature of those exceptional phenomena by dues they 
are occasionally laid open to us; so that every one may assure 
himself that he is neither the victim of a deluded imagination, 
nor led away by the incoherent ravings of a disordered brain. 

It is not to be supposed that in an institution so essentially 
spiritual as the Catholic Church, its divine head would omit to 
correct the sensual tendencies of its members, by manifesting, 
from time to time, and to chosen witnesses, the wonders and 
glories of that invisible world, which is the architype and ultimate 
object of the world in which we live; the visible world having 
been called into being, to manifest, according to a peculiar mode, 
and in an imperfect degree, the glories of the invisible. St. Paul 
establishes the visible and the invisible as a fundamental anti- 
thesis throughout his writings, and frequently uses these terms 
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as synonymous with heaven and earth. It pleases, then, the 
divine head of the Church to draw aside, from time to time, the 
veil of the flesh, and to lay open to our astonished view the won- 
ders of the spiritual world. Holy writ presents several examples 
of this nature in the early history of the Christian Church. ‘The 
first, in order of time, was the transfiguration of our Divine Re- 
deemer on Mount Thabor, and the glorious apparition of Moses 
and Elias. Of the disciples on this occasion, there were present 
only Peter, James and John, a circumstance not to be disregarded, 
because these favours always seem to imply a certain personal 
fitness. Ata later period, St. Stephen, at the hour of death, 
had opened to his mortal sight the vision of the celestial city, 
with the Son of Man seated on the right hand of power; and 
St. Paul himself was favoured with a vision, upon the nature of 
which he guards a certain reserve. Visions, indeed, are gene- 
rally shrouded in mystery, on account of the insufficiency of 
human language, and the limited nature of the human faculties. 
St. Paul, in his own case, was in the greatest uncertainty as to 
the mode of perception. He was avidlnd into the third heaven, 
but he knew not whether he was in the body or out of the body, 
and he saw things which it was not lawful to express. From an 
attentive consideration. of these three visions, compared with cases 
of a similar nature, which are met with in the history of the 
Church in later ages, we discover a general law, which is, as it 
were, the fundamental condition, not only of those special favours, 
but also of the spiritual life itself, and which consists in certain 
necessary relations between glory and suffering. In the case of 
the three favoured disciples, the brilliant vision of Mount Thabor 
was closely followed by the awful scenes of the garden of Geth- 
semane, where they were particularly selected from the rest to 
accompany their Lord in his agony. St. Stephen’s favour was 
followed by a violent death; and in the case of St. Paul, there 
was sent a messenger of Satan to buffet him. As regards our 
Lord himself, we are taught that his passion was the necessary 
preliminary of his glory. Hence his saying to those for whom 
had been requested the place of honour in his kingdom, Canst 
thou drink of the cup of which I shall drink ? 

The perceptive faculty in man being limited, in order to make 
place for the invisible, it is necessary to eject the visible, an ope- 
ration of considerable difficulty, when effected by the efforts of 
the human will, but which has, nevertheless, been reduced to a 
system by ascetic writers, at the head of which, as regards this 
matter, we may place St. Teresa and St. John of the Cross. It 
is by no means our intention to show by what various progres- 
sions our corrupt nature is rendered apt to behold those things 
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which are independent of time and space, and which, by an im- 
perfection of language, we qualify by a negative epithet, calling 
them in-visible, as in fact essentially opposed to objects of sense. 
We shall merely observe, that this is frequently effected by the 
special intervention of supernatural power, as in the case of pri- 
vate revelations. 

The phenomena which accompany private revelations of the 
invisible world, are extremely various. One of the most striking 
is that subversion of the ordinary law of gravity, by which the 
human body remains for a considerable time suspended in the 
air, a circumstance by no means uncommon in the lives of holy 
men; and another still more general, is the total interruption of 
all sensibility. ‘This suspension of the ordinary laws of nature, 
as regards the perceptive faculties, appears, at first sight, to esta- 
blish a certain relation between the extatic state, and those extra- 
ordinary phenomena which, of late years, have much occupied 
the curious, under the name of Animal Magnetism. 

The reader, however, will do well to bear in mind, that, in the 
great struggle between the powers of light and darkness, the 
principle of evil has always attempted to counterfeit those mira- 
culous interruptions of the established order of nature, which are 
regarded as the sanction of a divine mission. When Moses per- 
formed before Pharaoh the most astonishing prodigies, the 
magicians of his court contrived to repeat most of them by the 
aid of their diabolical art. What was the natural result of this 
rivalry on the minds of Pharaoh and the learned Egyptians of 
that day? ‘They concluded that Moses operated by the same 
agent as the magicians; in a word, that he was merely more 
profoundly versed in their art. It was indeed reserved for the 
philosophers of our day, to ascribe to some unknown law of 
nature things in themselves physically impossible. ‘The prodi- 
gies operated at a later vated. by the same perverse spirit, had 
no other object than to throw a sort of discredit on the divine 
favours which Almighty God has vouchsafed to his more favoured 
servams in all ages. ‘The superficial observer confounds the one 
with the other, or both of them, with the extraordinary and un- 
known laws of nature. Not so the Christian philosopher. He 
knows that there are natural and supernatural causes, ever ope- 
rating ; and that amongst the latter, some are good and some are 
evil. He pretends not to draw an exact line of demarcation be- 
tween them; the Church alone, in which is invested the supreme 
authority in such cases, having a right to determine what is 
natural and what is supernatural, and amongst the latter causes, 
to pronounce as to the good or evil of their origin. As this right 
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is rarely exercised, individuals are left to form their own opinions 
upon the principles of ordinary investigation. 

As the case of Sister Emmerich has been treated by some per- 
sons as a case of natural somnambulism, we feel peremptorily 
called upon to present a few general remarks upon the subject 
of animal magnetism,* in order to establish the essential differ- 
ence which exists between celestial and demoniacal phenomena; 





“Ina former article (Dublin Review, No. VII. Art. viii.) we treated on the subject 
of animal magnetism in its physical relations ; and the result of our investigations 
was a disbelief of the truth of the greater part of the alleged magnetic facts, and our 
conviction that such of the phenomena as we believe to be founded on fact, are expli- 
cable by means of acknowledged principles of medical science. The observaticns in 
the text on this subject are made on the supposition that its alleged facts are true, and 
to investigate the principles on which alone, in our opinion, those facts, if trne, can 
be explained consistently with the truth of religion. We should deem it superfluous 
to recur to the pretensions of mesmerism as a science, were it not that the supporters 
of this extraordinary delusion continue to circulate the most unbounded and incre- 
dible stories of its miraculous powers. It is possible that some might be misled by 
the boldness of these assertions; and, therefore, it may not be amiss to make a few 
additional remarks to what we have before advanced. As for the mesmerists them- 
selves, we consider that they have so completely discarded common sense and sound 
philosophy, in favour of credulity and prejudice, that no arguments, however strong, 
would have the least effect in shaking their belief. Their faith has all the character 
of the grossest superstition, which it is in vain to attack by any process of reasoning. 

The question, then, which we have to deal with, resolves itself into two considera- 
tions. Of these, one refers to the reality of the facts; the other to the probability of 
their cause. In other words, do any such phenomena really occur? and if so, are 
we justified in ascribing them to this new, subtle, invisible, all-powerful and impon- 
derable matter, called animal magnetism? It is important to bear in mind, that 
these two considerations are perfectly distinct ; for it does not by any means follow, 
that because we admit the facts, we must therefore admit the agency assumed for 
their production. We may have fifty hypotheses to account for any moral or physical 
event, although of the event itself we may not entertain the least doubt. 

Now, as to the reality of the facts, we wish, in the first place, to remove a common 
objection. Nothing is more frequent than to hear the advocates of mesmerism assume 
a bold and triumphant tone, and say, ‘‘ Come and judge for yourselves, and you will 
find it impossible to doubt. We only ask you to credit the evidence of your own 
senses.” This, no doubt, has every appearance of liberality, and appears to put the 
matter in the fairest possible manner. But we should be glad, in the first place, to 
have it settled how far our senses are to be trusted, and whether we are to believe 
every impression, however contradictory to common sense and common experience, 
without the strictest investigation. ‘The remark has often been made, that false facts 
abound much more than false theories in philosophy ; and, undoubtedly, to be a good 
observer of facts requires so many qualifications united, that nothing is more rare 
than to find one. But, if we are bound to believe every thing that we do not happen 
to be able to explain, how are we to regard the illusions of natural magic (as it has 
been termed), which can only be explained on scientific principles, and, consequently, 
can never be made level to vulgar capacities? Nay, even the tricks of jugglers and 
common mountebanks would, upon this principle, deserve our firm credence, although 
every one is convinced of the absurdity of such a proposition. We take it that the 
rule in all such cases, is to be sceptical in proportion to the improbability of events, 
and still more so if any such events should happen to border on an impossibility, or 
depend on the testimony of persons incompetent to observe, or who have a manifest 
object in deceiving. In fact, it has been the uniform fate of all such impostures to 
yield before a thorough investigation. The signal discomfiture of M. Berna in France 
we have already related; and notwithstanding Dr. Elliotson, in our country, has 
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and to that end, we shall proceed to lay before the reader some 
of the strange and apparently well-authenticated facts observed 
by persons who have written upon animal magnetism, most of 





been more wary, and has declined the investigation of a committee, unless he himself 
should be present on the spot, enough, and more than enough, has transpired to esta- 
blish the fallacy of all his facts. 

Mr. Mayo has recently put forth a series of papers in the Medical Gazette, which 
he modestly hopes ‘‘ may contribute to rescue this singular enquiry from the general 
contempt into which the credulity, ignorance, folly, and roguery of some of its advo- 
cates have forced it, and to place it within the domain of common sense and legiti- 
mate enquiry.” In our former observations on this subject, we felt a good deal 
restrained in the comments which we then thought it necessary to make on Mr. Mayo’s 
and Dr. Elliotson’s proceedings; for, as men of science, we considered they were 
entitled to respect. Their advocacy of mesmerism appeared to us in no more serious 
light, than that of a sort of plaything, or, if more, at least we were disposed to attri- 
bute it to a constitutional precipitancy of disposition, for which we knew these gentle- 
men to be remarkable ; and, therefore, from a feeling of delicacy, abstained from the 
language of censure, lest we should inadvertently injure their reputations as practical 
men. Our charity, however, has turned out to have been misplaced. These gentle- 
men have not been content with going the whole hog, as our friends the Americans 
express it, but have, again and again, obtruded and forced themselves on the public 
attention,—Dr. Elliotson, by his public exhibitions at the North London Hospital 
(which, by-the-bye, we are happy to observe, have recently been suppressed by an 
order of the governors), and Mr. Mayo, by becoming the chronicler to Dr. Elliotson, 
in a succession of papers to the Medical Gazetle, which he has tricked out in all the 
garb and pomposity of philosophy. 

In an extract from one of these papers, which we have cited above, it is plain to 
perceive a tone of the most perfect self-complacency, and an implicit reliance on the 
security of his previous reputation, so that we have less compunction in speaking of 
its author with the utmost possible freedom, and in designating his lucubrations on 
the mesmeric phenomena as the arrantest trash and nonsense. _Is it, indeed, possible 
that this gentleman can be so prepossessed with the extent of his own reputation, as 
to imagine that, by the mere weight of his single name, he shall succeed in convert- 
ing the whole world? If so, he must assuredly have borrowed the argument from 
the Baron du Potet Lennevoy, who never ceases, in all his papers, to iterate the 
names of great men who have believed in his dectrines, and to expatiate on the pre- 
sumption of those who venture to differ, although he might have learnt from the same 
example the inefficiency of such a course of argument. From the Baron, too, he 
seems to have borrowed most of his other arguments ; although here, again, we are 
bound to say, the Frenchman’s are by far the best, and propounded, too, with the 
greatest air of plausibility. 

Mr. Mayo presents, to our minds, the extraordinary spectacle of a man who has 
gone through all the phases of belief, until, at length, nothing is too extravagant for 
his exorbitant credulity. In his own emphatic language, ‘“ wonder succeeds won- 
der ;” his appetite for the marvellous is not a whit palled by the extraordinary phe- 
nomena of somnambulacy, prescience, clair-voyance, or the transposition of the seuses, 
by which a man may read the newspaper from the point of his great toe with as 
much clearness as by his right visual organs; but he is still insatiate after fresh 
wonders. In his last communication to the Medical Gazette, we are favoured with 
an account of the mesmerizibility of substances, among which the precious metals are 
alone deserving of our confidence. ‘‘ Silver and platina are less mesmerizable than 
gold; and copper, tin, zinc, and pewter, are not mesmerizable at all.’ So that no 
difficulty is now presented to the transmission of this invaluable philosophical toy 
to all parts of the world, except, indeed, that which arises from the scarcity of the 
precious metals, or the possibility of their charge transpiring, or exploding in the 
course of their passage. Fortunately, too, nothing can be easier than the art of 
mesmerization ; for, “ if you look for a minute fixedly upon one spot of a mesme- 
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whom have exercised the magnetic power; leaving the reader 
to determine, whether or no these extraordinary physical and 





rizable surface, as, for instance, a stone mantle-piece, and a sovereign is then placed 
by the patient herself on the spot which you have looked at (the sovereign having 
been ascertained the instant before not to be mesmerized ;—if the sovereign be 
allowed to remain a minute on the spot which you have so looked at, then, on the 
somnambulist taking up the piece of money, mesmeric effects will follow: thus, by 
looking upon a mesmerizable body, you may so mesmerize it, that another mesme- 
rizable substance laid upon it shall, from it, be mesmerized sufficiently to produce 
decided mesmeric effects upon patients susceptible of this peculiar agency.” 

Now, as to the question of the reality of these and similar facts, we have no hesita- 
tion in admitting that a great number of very curious phenomena may be produced 
by a combination of pawing, with certain exterior circumstances calculated to affect 
the imagination, especially of females of weak and susceptible minds. What we 
assert is, that every thing credible in these relations is matter of common experience 
from natural causes, and that every thing incredible is the result of deception. We 
might adduce, from the records of medicine, as well as from our own private experi- 
ence, a long bead-roll of cases of the most marvellous character, but all of them in 
the persons of hysterical girls, whose flights and fancies have even baffled all attempts 
at description. Sydenham has truly teld us, that there is no disease to which the 
human body is liable which hysterics will not sometimes simulate; in addition to 
which, it occasionally gives rise to other phenomena, which have no prototype in the 
ordinary course of disease. What wonder, then, that the paraphernalia of mesmerism 
should occasionally elicit these unlooked-for effects, or that these effects should 
greatly astonish those who have no experience of disease. Although, therefore, we 
admit the possibility of many of these things, we do not admit their frequency. In 
the majority of cases, we have no doubt whatever that they are founded in fraud, and 
in all cases where pretensions are made to clair-voyance, prescience, or the transposition 
of the senses, that the parties have been most arrant impostors. We deny that, 
in any case, aught has ever occurred more extraordinary than the gabble of the 
Irvingites, or the roar of the ranters, or the thousand other things which have occurred 
in history, from the combined effects of superstition, fraud, and disease. That the 
matter, however, may not rest on our bare assertion, let us examine a little into these 
experiments, performed on the 2st of June last, upon which Mr. Mayo’s statements 
are founded. 

These experiments were, in a great measure, conducted by Mr. Blake, who is a 
gentleman officially attached to the North London Hospital, and has published some 
account of the proceedings. Different substances upon this occasion, and among 
others water, were mesmerized. The parties operated on were the two Miss O’Keys, 
who have since, it is said, been dismissed the hospital, and openly confessed their 
tricks. The parties attending were Mr. Mayo, Mr. Wood, Dr. Elliotson, and a num- 
ber of other persons. The experiments chiefly consisted, first, in immersing the 
fingers for a few seconds in mesmerized water; second, in placing mesmerized water 
within the lips, by means of small pieces of stick previously dipped; and, third, in 
drinking it. These experiments lasted two hours, and the effect produced was usually 
a state of magnetic sleep. Mr. Blake admits that Dr. Elliotson succeeded more fre- 
quently than he failed ; but still that he did fail on some occasions. ‘ It was not,” he 
says, “on one occasion only that unmagnetized water produced so unfortunate a 
result as stupefaction ; but I am confident that at least six times, and I believe much 
oftener, was she sent to sleep by this means.” Then, again, as to the successful ex- 
periments, Mr. Blake justly remarks, either that the intended experiments were 
talked of openly in the presence of the patient, or else that there was an anxiety to 
obtain results when a magnetized object was employed, which was not evinced when 
the same substance, in its natural state, was used, an anxiety which never failed to 
indicate to these artful girls (“ never forgetful of the part to be acted, even for a mo- 
ment,”’) the effects which were expected. ‘ There is not the slightest hint or sign 
(Mr. Blake says) which will not be immediately seized by these girls, whose whole 
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moral phenomena are the result of a natural agent, or of a 
spiritual one, and whether that spirit be good or evil. 





time, I feel convinced, is occupied in considering how they can keep up a deception, 
which, while it lasts, renders them objects of so much interest and attention, and 
which furnishes them with an asylum in our hospital, where they are on the best of 
terms with the greater number of those who frequent it.” That this is the correct 
view of the matter, is confirmed beyond all question by the fact, that both in these 
as well as some other experiments which were made on the 29th, those made with 
magnetized water ‘* almost constantly failed,’’ and those with unmagnetized water 
almost constantly succeeded, when either a wrong hint was purposely given, or a de- 
ceitful anxiety evinced. In addition, however, to such exposures of carelessness and 
fraud, we think something must also be allowed to the opinions of sensible men, who, 
after witnessing these exhibitions, have almost uniformly come away totally uncon- 
vinced. In fact, a good deal of shrewdness is often necessary to detect imposture, as 
well as a good deal of practical experience, to be able to say when any event is con- 
trary to the ordinary phenomena of disease. 

Supposing, however, that many curious effects are sometimes produced, in what 
manner are we to account for them? And this brings us to our second proposition, 
which is that all the credible phenomena attributed to this agency, may reasonably 
be accounted for on common principles, aud nothing is more unphilosophical than to 
seek for two causes. But ifany of these phenomena are not to be so accounted for, 
we should look for the solution—not to mesmerism, for which we think there is no 
evidence, but to the principles developed in the text. Besides, how can the will of the 
operator produce eftects of which he has no idea, much less experience, until the effects 
themselves are exhibited? If animal magnetism were really an existing principle, it 
should be constantly operative, and its effects also should be constantly uniform ; 
whereas its influence is only exerted upon a few weak and hysterical girls, and its 
phenomena have varied with every new professor. It would be difficult to discover 
the remotest trace of resemblance in the effects produced by Mesmer himself, and 
those which are now wrought by his more modern disciples. And these we consider 
to be sufficient reasons for the rejection of the doctrine. Let us, however, hear Mr. 
Mayo in his philosophical mood. He says,— 

“1 think that the phenomena of prevision and transposition of the senses (and 
those of clair-voyance likewise, it the latter are true, and there is any thing in them 
beyond the workings of an over-active imagination), naturally lead to the supposition 
that they result from the workings of a spiritual nature, in a certain independence of 
those bodily organs to which it is normally closely tied and bound. It is conceivable 
that, in such cases as I have described, when all the common avenues of sensation 
are excluded,—when eyesight, touch, taste, hearing, are suspended,—and when a sort 
of vision is sensibly exercised by some part of the common surface of the body,—that 
these phenomena arise from the mind being in part dislocated and displaced from her 
corporeal tenement, holding on with misplaced attributes, to unaccustomed points 
and corners of the frame. It is conceivable again, that in that rapt and mysterious 
state, in which the individual is giving utterance to remote anticipations that are 
strangely verificd, the mind is acting independently of its usual organs, and with the 
character of spirituality, is freed from the restraints of time, as in clair-voyance (if 
that state ever exist), it would appear to be partially free from the restraints of space. 
Man, we are told, was made in the image of God: These may be partial revealings 
of the parity of the spiritual nature of the created being to that of his Creator.” 

The learned writer enforces this argument by giving credit to the existence of 
second-sight, prophetic intimations, and a host of popular superstitions, which, he 
thinks, may “‘ find their solution and explanation” in this philosophy. For our parts 
we think differently, and believe we have said enough to bring our readers to the same 
conviction. Our exceeding wonder only is, how two gentlemen like Mr. Mayo and Dr. 
Elliotson, professors of a practical art, officers of large public hospitals, and decorated 
with the insignia of the Royal Society, should so far have diminished their just fame, 
as to become the leaders of so despicable a party. We feel humiliated in the consi- 
deration, and in proportion as we respected their names before, have now felt it our 
duty to expose their ignorance, in order to prevent the contagion of their example. 
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The word somnambulism (which was generally substituted for 
that of animal magnetism when its adepts found themselves dis- 
ossessed of their famous fluid) was imported from France. 
New things require new names; and it is much easier to make a 
more extensive application of an existing term, than to discover 
an appropriate new one. Thus, what we now commonly under- 
stand by somnambulism, bearing some general resemblance in 
its external signs to that exceptional state, in which certain func- 
tions of the mind are exercised whilst the body is under the in- 
fluence of sleep, one common word has been applied to three 
things essentially different, and which it becomes necessary to 
distinguish from each other. 

The first is the ordinary affection of somno-vigil, for which the 
word was evidently formed, as it is generally accompanied by 
sleep-walking. ‘The various complicated acts performed by per- 
sons in that state, are of a nature well calculated to puzzle those 
physiologists who attempt to explain all the exceptional pheno- 
mena of our complicated nature, in the which the material and 
the immaterial exercise a constant action and reaction on each 
other, subject to a series of laws which are wholly unknown. 
Examples of somno-vigil have no doubt fallen under the obser- 
vation of most of our readers; in which the common functions of 
the organ of vision have been discharged, whilst the eyes are 
closed. Several authors who have specially occupied themselves 
with those matters, report instances of this sort, in which persons 
have selected different articles of dress from amongst others, with 
which they had been purposely mingled. A case much more 
astonishing, is that of a young man who was in the habit of rising 
during the night, whilst in this state, to continue the literary 
labours of the day, correcting the faults of orthography, and even 
substituting one phrase for another. The facility with which 
persons in this state avoid all obstacles, the eyes being closed, 
would justify a supposition, that the sense of sight is, as it were, 
absorbed into the sense of touch, and that even the sense of 
touch becomes so exquisitely acute, that it is affected without the 
ordinary condition of contact with its object. We beg leave, 
however, to decline furnishing a theory of perception for the state 
of somno-vigil, leaving that for the physiologists, who have an 
indisputed right to the first attempt; our object in saying so 
much was merely to submit to the reader the possibility of ar- 
riving at a satisfactory physical solution. As, by the process of 
analysis (physiologically speaking), all the five senses are redu- 
cible to the sense of touch (all sensation requiring the contact of 
the object with the organ, either directly, or by its medium), it 
is possible that the progress of science may, some day, enable us 
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to account for those things upon a principles. We are by 
no means disposed to look beyond natural causes, when they are 
sufficient to account for the phenomena which come under our 
observation ; we merely beg to admonish a certain class of our 
readers, in the words of Hamlet, 


“There are more things in heaven and earth, Horatio, 
Than are dream’d of in your philosophy.” 


We consider this protestation as a necessary preliminary to the 
following remarks. Besides the state of somno-vigil, upon which 
we have just cast a hasty glance, there are two other forms of 
somnambulism essentially differing from each other in this cir- 
cumstance, that one is voluntary, and the other involuntary. We 
mention the latter merely as a connecting link to complete our 
classification. These cases of natural somnambulism are by no 
means uncommon in the hospitals of large cities. ‘The curious 
reader will find, in works treating specially of these matters, a 
detail of the various exceptional phenomena which they exhibit, 
all of which, however, are met with in a much higher degree of 
developement, in the last and capital form of somnambulism, 
which we propose to examine more at length. The most ordi- 
nary, is the exercise of the sense of vision without the interven- 
tion of the proper organ, pee by the application of the 
object to the back of the neck or to the abdomen of the patient. 
It is sometimes effected without contact, and pevelthnendling the 
intervention of an opaque body. We had a case under our own 
immediate notice, in which a female, who had been for some time 
in a state of nervous debility, was observed, in playing at cards, 
to look at them much less than is ordinary upon such occasions ; 
and upon the experiment being tried, it was found that she 
played equally well when the physician held a book before her 
eyes. In other cases, the patient has described the state of the 
internal organs which were diseased, and prescribed an efficacious 
remedy. As, in these cases, it is impossible to establish the exist- 
ence of a preliminary prevarication, we shall express no opinion 
as to the nature of their origin. We merely observe, that all 
effects which do not result from the ordinary powers of nature, 
according to the fixed laws of the physical universe, must be 
attributed to a modification of those laws by spiritual agency, 
good or bad. 

As to the third form of somnambulism, which is called Animal 
Magnetism, we shall use less reserve. And we shall speak the 
more freely, because, in the present day, many persons are found 
tampering with these things, out of a feeling of idle and danger- 
ous curiosity, without having duly reflected upon the conse- 
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quences. There is implanted in the human bosom a certain 
yearning after the marvellous, which always finds its object, legi- 
timate or illegitimate. In all ages, and in all countries, this 
powerful feeling has not only served to give a deeper interest to 
the poet’s tale, but has left profound traces of its existence in the 
superstitious practices even of the most civilized nations. ‘Those 
who are not completely absorbed in the busy struggle of active 
life, soon feel the insufficiency of visible objects to satisfy those 
vast desires which mark the origin and future destiny of our race. 
The present order of things, where at each instant we find the 
trace of an universal perturbation which has defaced its primitive 
beauty, cannot long suffice for beings who have an intuitive per- 
ception of the absolute; and much less when their sethantes 
inanity is confirmed by divine revelation, which not only signa- 
lizes the fact, but even condescends to explain it. What import- 
ance can any reasonable being, who believes himself to be im- 
mortal, attach to objects which are ever fluctuating, that organi- 
zation which serves as the medium of communication being 
subject to the same laws ? .- 

‘he insufficiency of visible objects under the actual law of their 
being, is perhaps the first motive which induces men of restless 
minds, to cast a dangerous look towards agents of a superior 
order. ‘The middle ages are full of examples of this fatal curio- 
sity, and without attaching implicit belief to all the instances 
which have been handed down to us, contemporary writers, and 
even the judicial records of those times, have preserved a series 
of facts, which it would require an extraordinary dose of credu- 
lity to reject. We say of credulity, because to reject an histori- 
cal fact, reposing upon the testimony of grave, prudent, and 
impartial men, who were eye-witnesses to it, supposes the power 
of believing that all those persons were either deceivers or de- 
ceived, a thing generally less probable than the one disputed. 
But the reason of the facility of credence in one case, and the 
difficulty in the other, is explained, when we reflect that, upon 
the admission or negation of a certain order of facts, reposes a 
grand fundamental principle, the establishment or the subversion 
of which settles the endless dispute between matter and spirit. 

It is not, then, to be wondered at, that, in the present state of 
things, that inordinate curiosity, the germ of which existed in a 
state of innocence, should prompt us to tamper with things the 
nature of which is unknown. ‘This is already a grave error, and 
appears replete with danger, and the more so, when we reflect 
that we are surrounded by beings of a nature superior to our 
own, who renew continually the insidious proposal of the arch- 
deceiver, to open to us the arcana of forbidden knowledge. 
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Several persons who have written upon the subject of animal 
magnetism, have, without hesitation, ascribed it to demoniacal 
agency. It is, in fact, a circumstance which cannot escape the 
attention of a careful observer, that many of the external signs 
attendant upon animal magnetism, are the same as those exhi- 
bited in cases of sorcery and demoniacal possession, and in the 
ancient pagan world, by the sybils and prophetesses, whilst under 
the influence of the spirit of vaticination. This coincidence has 
not escaped the notice of persons who have written upon the sub- 
ject. eater Deleuze, of the Jardin des Plantes at Paris, a 
man of high reputation in the scientific world, who has particu- 
larly occupied himself with this matter, writes as follows :— 

“ The most celebrated writers of antiquity have handed down to us a 
vast number of phenomena analogous to those which animal magnetism 
usually presents. Its wonderful effects were familiar to all the nations of 
the ancient world. They were generally attributed to some supernatural 
influence, or to incantations, talismans, and other chimerical operations, 
possessing in themselves no specific efficacy.”* 


The same author, on another occasion, mentions a circumstance 
to which the reader will attach that degree of importance which 


he thinks proper. 

“ The period at which animal magnetism made its appearance, in its 
present form, coincides with that of the disappearance of sorcery and 
witchcraft.” + 

We shall now proceed to examine the means employed, and 
the effects produced. The first preliminary condition (and which, 
according to M. Deleuze, is a condition sine gud non in the 
subject) is, the consent of the will. A sort of perfect submission, 
at least implicit, of the patient to the operator.t If he opposes 
any resistance to the operation, it is without effect. But this 
relates only to the initiatory proceeding. Once subjected to the 
power of the operator, all resistance is vain. ‘The second condi- 
tion, which relates to the operator, is a formal intention to pro- 
duce the effect, and a certain power, which it appears all do not 
possess, and which, even amongst the initiated, exists in various 
degrees. But even when these two conditions concur, the effect 
is by no means certain. ‘The ceremonial appears not only arbi- 
trary, but even superfluous. Mesmer used a sort of bath; others 
proceed by certain complicated manipulations of the body, which 
the French operators call des passes; others employ merely a 
continuous irritant regard. This is, in fact, the hocuspocus of 





* Histoire Critique du Magnétisme Animal, part ii. sect. 4, ch. 11. See also 
L’Hermés, Journal du Magnétisme Animal, t. ii. p. 49. 
¢ L’Hermés, No. d’Octobre 1828. t Hermés, No, 32. 
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the affair, and is left wholly to the taste of the magnetiser ; its 
effects are a much more serious matter. 

When the operator succeeds, the patient falls into a state of 
insensibility, which is improperly called sleep, but which much 
more resembles lipothomy or paralysis. ‘The reader will find a 
minute detail of its various effects, in the works of the above- 
named professor, and in those of Monsieur D’Henin. The Drs. 
Petelin, Georget, Filassier, Roslau and Bertrand, with many 
others, have written works on animal magnetism, and have pub- 
lished the result of their personal observations. The latter, in a 
work entitled Du Magnétisme Animal en France, reports a case, 
which cannot fail to strike the reader, by its analogy to similar 
cases frequently met with in judicial inquiries of witchcraft and 
sorcery. 

“ At least one half of the somnambulists who have fallen under my 
personal observation, were completely deprived of all sense of feeling. 
I have seen a practitioner of the magnetic art, who was operating in the 
presence of a numerous company, engage each person present to take a 
pin and force it into the body of the somnambulist. The patient was 
singing, and during the successive insertion of from forty to fifty pins, 
which were left sticking in different parts of the body, not the slightest 
change of voice was perceptible.—pp. 391, 411. 


According to other experiments, the senses of hearing and 
sight appear to be equally inert; persons allowing their pa, Awe 
to be burned off without winking, and remaining insensible to 
the report of a pistol fired off close to the ear. Yet, at the same 
time, these very persons answer the slightest whisper of the ope- 
rator, and describe, with the minutest exactitude, the surround- 
ing ee even to the contents of people’s pockets. What is 
not a little remarkable is, that the cause (whatever it may be) 
having ceased to act, these persons retain not the slightest remem- 
brance of what has passed. ‘There were several of the patients 
who had not been witnesses of its effects upon others, who con- 
— the whole affair as a hoax, and refused to believe a word 
of it.* 

These things are indeed astonishing, but there remain others 
behind yet more so. A young lady of Arcis sur l’Aube, who 
had accompanied her father to Paris, whilst in a state of som- 
nambulism, saw her mother, who had remained at Arcis sur 
P Aube, busied in her ordinary occupations, all of which she 
described with the minutest exactitude. The letters of the 
mother, which were always written before any communication 
could possibly have arrived from Paris, confirmed the correctness 
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of her vision. Her father, Monsieur Chapelain, and the Dr. 
Filassier, used every means to investigate this curious case, and 
to prevent the possibility of deception.* The same young lady, 
whilst in the state of somnambulic lucidity, saw and described 
events which happened only several days afterwards. She de- 
scribed the visits which her mother would receive at Arcis sur 
l’Aube on a certain day, and related the conversation which 
would take place. She announced the letters which her mother 
would receive, and described their contents, and the effect the 
would produce upon her. All these facts are related in the Recs § 
above referred to, the author of which, Dr. Filassier, thus speaks 
of his own conversion to a belief in the wonders of animal mag- 
netism. 

“« Many extraordinary circumstances, relating (o magnetic somnambu- 
lism, had been related to me by persons for whom I entertained the 
highest respect; but notwithstanding the imposing authority of their 
testimony, I acknowledge that I never could bring myself to believe 
them. My faith in animal magnetism is the result of various observa- 
tions, and of repeated experiments ; it is therefore tenacious as the facts 
upon which it reposes. All those which have fallen under my personal 
notice, I have examined with the most rigorous scrutiny, and I may add, 
with a certain degree of obstinate suspicion ; and I have only adopted 
them, after a complete demonstration of the impossibility of their being 
the result of the imagination, of collusion, or of fortuitous coincidence. 
My numerous experiments have enabled me to establish beyond a doubt, 
the lucidity of persons under the influence of magnetic somnambulism, 
independently of the ordinary conditions of time and of space.” 


It would be easy to multiply examples similar to those which 
we have above given; but as this matter is merely incidental to 
the subject before us, we beg leave to refer the curious reader to 
the sources which we have already indicated. We cannot, how- 
ever, refrain from adding a second case of prevision, the details 
of which strike the mind with horror. 

M. Georget, in his early experiments at the Salpétriére, 
magnetised a woman, who, whilst in the state of somnambulism, 
told the operator that she saw the day of her death. She passed 
in review the events of each day which was to intervene. ‘The 
Sunday she was to go out of the hospital to dine with her rela- 
tions. She added, that, towards evening, she would be taken so 
unwell, that it would be necessary to convey her home in a coach; 
that her indisposition, in the first instance but slight, would be- 
come daily more serious. She enumerated all its symptoms and 
accidents ; how the fever would be succeeded by delirium, and 
how an important organ, being seized with paralysis, would cause 





* Quelques Faits et Considérations pour servir a l’Histoire du Magnétisme, p. 11. 
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her death at a certain hour on acertain day. The operator, 
horror-struck, as he himself avows, awoke the patient out of her 
magnetic sleep. She retained no remembrance of her fatal pre- 
diction, which was nevertheless accomplished in its minutest 
details. This highly curious fact was published in the third vo- 
lume of the Hermés. 

All effects must have a cause, and that cause must be either 
natural or supernatural. In the present case, reduced to this 
dilemma, we are forced to avow that these things appear to us 
wholly beyond the power of any natural agent. Admitting (for 
the sake of argument) the existence of a nervous or magnetic 
fluid, emitted by the operator, and capable of producing certain 
effects upon the nervous and muscular system of the patient, it is 
preposterous to suppose that such an agent should enable the 
magnetized person to foretel future events, or even to see things 
passing in distant places. The only reasonable hypothesis, in 
the present state of our knowledge, is the intervention of evil 
spirits, whose object is to lead men astray as to the nature of 
a miracles and celestial visions which are occasionally per- 
mitted for certain particular providential ends. This solution 
seems borne out, not only by certain avowals of the adepts of 
animal magnetism, but more particularly by the direct assertions 
of those who have submitted themselves to its influence. M. 
Deleuze advises the practitioner to abstain from all attempts 
to investigate the nature of the agent; but he admits that its 
action differs from that of all known bodies, and cannot be ex- 
plained by any of the properties of matter.* After having thus 
rejected all natural causes, he allows himself, in a future publica- 
tion, to be drawn into an avowal of the reasons for which he had 
thought proper to conceal his suspicions as to the real cause. A 
letter having been addressed to M. Deleuze tending to prove 
that a great number of persons, whilst in the state of magnetic 
somnambulism, had asserted that they held intercourse with the 
invisible world, he admits the fact, and adds,— 

“T think it necessary to assign the reason why I have passed over 
these circumstances which seem to prove the intervention of spirits [he 
makes use of the word des intelligences]. It is, that such a belief, taking 
possession of the imagination, is calculated to trouble the reason, and 
lead to consequences highly dangerous.”+ 

M. Deleuze having been educated according to the princi- 
ples of the eighteenth century, has a becoming dread of all 
spiritual agency; but we have said enough to convince any im- 





* L’Hermés, vol. ii. p. 176. 
+ The letter and the answer are both to be found in La Bibliothéque du Magnét- 
isme, for the year 1818. 
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parsiel enquirer, that these things can never have been effected 

y ordinary means. We might easily have multiplied our ex- 

amples, and even have chosen others still more appalling in their 

circumstances, but we consider those selected as quite sufficient. 

We have only to add, that these portentous scenes are daily re- 

a in London and in Paris, and in all the principal cities of 
urope. 

As it is beyond doubt that the invisible world, like the visible, 
is the scene of conflict between the good and the evil principle, 
is it to be supposed that the former would, under existing cireum- 
stances, remain completely passive? Such a conclusion would 
be contrary to all just principles, and equally contrary to fact. 
Miraculous and supernatural phenomena are by no means un- 
common in the present day, but the sceptical spirit of the age 
refuses to examine their just claims of credibility. ‘The Church 
yearly adds to the list of canonized saints, and in every cdse she 
bases her judgment of the sanctity of the subject upon duly 
authenticated miracles. Other cases, which are left to the tri- 
bunal of private judgment, abound ; but it is the fashion to say 
little about them, for fear of wounding certain morbid sensibili- 
ties; or lest the narrator should be exposed to the derision of 
those who treat such things as foolish inventions, or at least as 
the misconceptions of an over-credulous mind. 

Amongst the most remarkable cases of this nature which have 
offered themselves in our day, is that of Sister Emmerich, an Augus- 
tine nun, of whose numerous visions a portion was lately laid before 
the Christian world, by the care of a gentleman of undoubted 
probity, of great learning, and of eminent piety, under the im- 
plicit sanction of high ecclesiastical authority. Its eaplicit sanc- 
tion is seldom given to works of this character, each individual 
being left to judge them according to their intrinsic merits, and 
according to the rules laid down by theologians in these matters. 
It is true that, in certain cases, the supreme authority orders an 
investigation, but only when some particular circumstances have 
rendered such a step necessary ; for such writings can in no case 
become a rule of faith or of morals. They are merely tolerated 
as books of edification, as Benedict XIV fully explains. “ The 
approbation of private revelations implies nothing more than 
this, that, after a careful examination, they are allowed to be 
published for the edification of the people.” That this prudent 
reserve of the Church may not be misconstrued, he adds,—** Al- 
though they are not entitled to the same belief as the truths of 
religion, we believe them with a faith merely human, according 
to the rules of ordinary prudence, as they are. more or less 
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probable.”* Supposing, therefore, the om gn of such presumed 
visions or private revelations to be deceived as to their superna- 
tural character, their intrinsic merit remains the same. If, as in 
the present case, they relate to the life and sufferings of our 
Divine Redeemer, the pious reader may, if he chooses, use them 
as ordinary meditations on that moving subject, without embar- 
rassing himself as to their ordinary or supernatural origin. Such, 
however, will never be the position taken up by the man who 
duly esteems the privilege of being a living member of that 
society which was divinely instituted and is miraculously main- 
tained. Feeling the relation in which the Church stands with 
regard to her divine founder, namely, as the beloved bride of a 
royal spouse, he will be prepared for the special favours by which 
He, from time to time, charms the tedium of her exile; and he . 
will accept with gratitude these signal marks of His constant love. 
He will call to mind the special favours conferred on the blessed 
Hildegarde, on Saint Catherine of Sienna, and on Saint Bridget, 
whose revelations were approved by the general council of Basil. 
That the reader may form a correct idea of the prudence with 
which the investigation of these matters was conducted, we shall 
proceed to indicate, in a summary manner, the five tests applied 
by the Cardinal Turrecremata, who was charged by the council 
of Basil to examine the case of St. Bridget, and we shall here- 
after take occasion to point out their action on the case before 
us. ‘The first point examined was, whether the person who was 
the subject of the revelations, acted with the knowledge and un- 
der the direction of her superiors, and of other persons versed in 
spiritual matters. ‘The second related to the effect they pro- 
duced on the person herself; that is to say, whether they increased 
her humility, her piety, and her obedience. The third regarded 
the matter of the revelations, as to its holiness and tendency to 
edification. The fourth, their accordance with the Holy Scri 
tures, and with the Catholic faith. ‘The last was applied to the 
moral conduct of the person. ‘To those who require a greater 
degree of precaution, we have nothing to reply; but before we 
proceed to lay before the reader the details of the case before us, 
we beg leave to reply, by way of anticipation, to two objections 
which are commonly made to books of this sort. The first is, 
that they are full of extravagancies; the second, that they fre- 
quently contradict their predecessors who have written upon the 
same matters, and not unfrequently contradict themselves. We 
shall say nothing to a third objection, of their being occasionally 
unintelligible, as we consider that the nature of the subject, and 
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the limited resources of human language, render that inconveni- 
ence inevitable. As to the charge of extravagance, we have 
merely to reply, that those who die it would do well to remem- 
ber, that our Blessed Saviour and his apostles were frequently 
charged with extravagance, and even regarded as men who were 
out of their wits; and that, upon a memorable occasion of the 
outpouring of the Spirit of the Most High, its effects were attri- 
buted to an excess of wine. As to the second objection, the 
existence of occasional discrepancies, we beg to remark, that such 
things are not uncommon in the depositions of the most veraci- 
ous witnesses, and may very naturally be attributed to an infirm- 
ity of the memory. ‘They should rather be regarded as a mark 
of the probity of the author, as it would have been an easy task to 
suppress them. We should do well also to bear in mind the 
perturbation which must necessarily result from such supernatural 
visitations; and also to reflect that, in visions, the mode of per- 
ception is altogether exceptional, having to do with symbols 
which have no direct relation to things as they exist in the visible 
world. 

The visions of Sister Emmerich have been laid before the 
ublic both in Germany and in France in an anonymous form. 
his circumstance might have thrown upon them a certain shade 

of discredit, had not its real motive been well known. Clement 
Brentano, by whose pious care these rich treasures have been 
preserved, is a man who enjoys, in his own country, and through- 
out Germany, a high reputation both as a poet and as a scholar. 
Havin wndeuin this work as an act of religious duty, he 
refused to associate his name with that of the highly-favoured 
subject of these visions, considering himself, in this circumstance, 
merely as her secretary. ‘The reader will see with what pious 
constancy he remained with her in poverty and in sickness, from 
the moment of his first interview, until the hour of her death, a 
period of several years. Nothing can account for such an act of 
self-immolation, but the sentiment of an important duty ; in fact, 
this gentleman had been appointed by her confessor, with the 
consent of the bishop (a most saintly man), to take down in 
writing the admirable things which she related whilst in the state 
of extasy, and those which she still preserved in her memory, 
upon the recovery of her ordinary faculties. ‘The present trans- 
lation is the work of a person not less esteemed in France, who 
has chosen to follow the example of his predecessor, in withhold- 
ing his name, from motives equally honourable. It is the pro- 
duction of one of the professors of the Catholic University esta- 
blished at Louvain, one of the most magnificent institutions of 
modern times, the expenses of which are wholly defrayed by the 
voluntary contributions of the Catholics of Belgium. 
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The meditations upon the dolorous passion of our Lord and 
Saviour Jesus Christ, are preceded by an introduction of the 
most unpretending modesty. ‘The compiler, probably in consi- 
deration of the age in which he lives, offers them to the public as 
a work having a character purely human, and hence the modest 
title of Meditations. Such, however, is by no means the general 
opinion, and we think that the unprejudiced reader, when he 
becomes fully acquainted with them, and when he considers the 
extraordinary circumstances which attended them, will, without 
hesitation, ascribe them to a supernatural power. We cannot, 
however, refrain from admiring the cautious reserve, and the 
pious discretion, which dictated it. As it is extremely short, we 
shall lay it before the reader, in order that he may judge for 
himself. 


“ The following Meditations are perhaps destined to occupy an honour- 
able place amongst works of a similar nature, which are the fruits of 
a contemplative love of Jesus; but we here tag | declare that they 
put forth no claim to historical exactitude. They follow humbly in the 
train of those descriptions of the passion of our Blessed Saviour, which 
have so often occupied ascetic writers. At most, ought they to be re- 
garded as the meditations of a devout religious during the holy season of 
Lent, related without art, and from her personal dictation. She herself 
attached to them an authority purely human, and she dictated them only 
from a sentiment of obedience, at the reiterated order of her spiritual 
directors, men of approved piety and known discretion. The writer of 
these lines was introduced to her by the Count Leopold de Stolberg, a 
name well known in the Catholic world; Dean iiehen, her confessor, 
together with the pious Sailer, then Bishop of Ratisbon, who had often 
been her guide and her consolation, prevailed upon her to relate what 
she had experienced. The latter, who survived her, took a lively inte- 
rest in the publication of the following pages, the result of her personal 
communications, being dictated by her own mouth. These illustrious 
dead, of pious memory, lived in a continual communion of prayer with 
Anne Catherine, whom they loved and respected on accouut of the signal 
graces which had been vouchsafed to her. The compiler of this book 
met with the same encouragement and sympathy on the part of the last 
Bishop of Ratisbon.* This eminent ecclesiastic, so deeply versed in 
spiritual matters, both by study and by experience, who understood so 
well the mysteries of grace, as it relates to certain favoured souls which 
are, as it were, hidden in Jesus Christ, took the most lively interest in all 
that related to Anne Catherine. Having been informed of the existence 
of the present work, he strongly recommended its publication. He fre- 
quently repeated, these things hone not been confided to you in vain; 
Almighty God has some special end in view ; its publication cannot fail to 
profit many souls. He added to these exhortations instances of different 





* Witmann, the worthy successor of Sailer, a man of eminent holiness, whose 
memory is venerated by all the Catholics of the south of Germany. 
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works of this nature, the utility of which he had recognized for himself 
and for others. He used to call these privileged souls the marrow of 
the mystical body of Christ’s Church, according to the expression of St. 
John Chrysostome, medulla enim hujus mundi sunt homines sancti, and 
he neglected no means to promote the publication of their lives and 
writings. 

“ Introduced by a kind friend into the chamber of the holy bishop in 
his last moments, the author* was surprised at being recognized by him, 
as he appeared for a considerable time to have nearly lost the power of 
speech ; he, however, saluted him most amicably, and engaged him 
affectionately to persevere in his undertaking, for the glory of Almighty 
God ; adding, at the same time, his episcopal benediction. Encouraged 
by these respectable authorities, we have, at the entreaty of many of our 
pious friends, consented to make public these meditations on the passion 
of our Blessed Saviour, by a poor nun, to whom God gave the grace to 
be at one time, simple and unpretending as a child, at another, penetrat- 
ing and sublime; animated with the most heroic zeal, but ever forgetful 
of herself, being fortified in Jesus Christ, and established in humility, 
and the most admirable and entire abnegation.”—p. xvii. 


It is impossible to use language more moderate, and at the 
same time, more impressive. He attributes to these Meditations 
an authority purely human, and, in fact, they have no other. 
We beg leave, however, to press upon the attention of the reader, 
that this circumstance influences in no degree the question of 
their supernatural origin; for we have already seen that the 
writings of St. Bridget, approved by the highest authority, pre- 
tend to no more. The uestion of the real origin, in this case, 
is no question of idle curiosity, but one of vital importance; for 
the pious reader will take up a book of this sort with feelings of 
a very peculiar nature, when convinced that its contents are the 
result of a special interference of divine mercy. The solemn re- 
commendation of the bishop of the diocese in which these things 
happened, in his dying moments, is a circumstance by no means 
to be overlooked. 

We shall now proceed to detail some of the most remarkable 
events in the life of the subject of these visions, which furnished 
the matter of the above-named Meditations; and in so doing, 
the question of their origin will, we imagine, be completely set 
at rest. 

Anne Catherine Emmerich was the daughter of poor but pious 
parents, belonging to the class of agricultural labourers. She 
was born on the 8th September, 1774, at a village in the bishop- 
rick of Munster, situated about half a league from Coesfeld. 
Her childhood presents many points of resemblance with that of 
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the venerable Anne Garcias, and with that of Sister Domenica 
del Paradiso. Her guardian angel frequently appeared to her 
in the human form, and at an early age, the principal circum- 
stances of Scripture history were rendered familiar to her in a 
series of visions. In a word, that veil which, for the generality 
of men, intercepts the wonders of the invisible world, was, in her 
case, continually drawn aside, and she lived in constant inter- 
course with its spiritual inhabitants. ‘The author (in the biogra- 
phical sketch which follows the introduction) enters into the most 
astonishing details on this subject, and mentions a circumstance 
of touching naiveté, relating to that period of her life. At first 
she spoke freely of these spiritual favours, not being aware of 
their supernatural character. Supposing that all the children of 
her a experienced the same things, and remarking 
their silence with regard to them, she considered herself less dis- 
creet than her companions, and resolved in future to imitate their 
modest reserve. As she grew up, she was occupied in the rude 
labours which belong to persons of her condition in that part of 
Germany, to which she added a series of the most severe morti- 
fications. She devoted to sleep but the time strictly necessary, 
and the same principle was applied to her food. She passed a 
considerable portion of every night in prayer; in the winter, 
frequently kneeling upon the frozen snow, exposed to all the 
inclemency of the season. Her bed consisted of a few boards 
disposed upon the ground in the form of a cross. With regard 
to her food, she contented herself with what the rest of the famil 
rejected, and even from this scanty fare she selected the best 
portions for the sick and the necessitous. She constantly sub- 
dued her curiosity as to all visible objects, which had no imme- 
diate relation to the grand affair of her sanctification, saying, 
that these trifling sacrifices were repaid an hundred-fold by the 
renewal of the spiritual life. She compared the effects of these 
mortifications, to that of the pruning-knife when judiciously ap- 
plied. She had ever a remarkable intuition of such mystical 
analogies. ‘The object of her existence, the means of attaining 
that object, the sufferings and the dangers which awaited her, 
being manifested to her in a series of symbolic visions, amongst 
which the culture of the vine, and the labours of the vineyard, 
~— recurred, 

he author himself passes over many interesting circumstances 


of her ew d life, and our limits do not even permit us to relate 


those which he has preserved. There is one, however, so pecu- 
liar, and of such high interest, that he has thought proper to give 
it in her own words. It relates to a special miraculous favour, 
which forms one of the most prominent features of her life. 
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“In the year 1798, four years before my entry into the religious life, 
I was in the church of the Jesuits at Coesfeld, about the hour of noon. 
Whilst kneeling before a crucifix, as I was plunged in a profound medi- 
tation, I felt myself penetrated, as it were, with a sort of genial warmth, 
and I beheld descending from the altar (in the tabernacle of which re- 
posed the holy sacrament) my celestial bridegroom, under the form of a 
youth of resplendent beauty. In his left hand he held a garland of 
flowers, and in his right the crown of thorns, of which he offered me the 
choice. Having selected the latter, he placed it on my head; upon my 
seizing it with both my hands, to fix it more firmly, he disappeared, and 
a sensation of acute pain brought me to myself. Iwas at this time 
obliged to quit the church, as they were about to close the doors. A 
friend, who was kneeling beside me at the time, might, I thought, have 
observed something peculiar in my situation. On arriving at home, I 
requested her to examine my forehead, speaking to her in general terms 
of my dream,* and the violent pain which accompanied it. She found 
no exterior mark, but was in no way astonished at what I related, as she 
was aware that I frequently experienced certain extraordinary things, the 
cause of which she did not understand. The next day, my forehead and 
temples were very much swollen, and I suffered great pain. The swell- 
ing and the pain returned frequently, and lasted sometimes for several 
days and several nights. I only remarked the presence of blood, upon 
my companions observing to me, that my cap was full of red spots. I 
gave no explanation of the cause ; but in future I arranged my head-dress 
in such a manner as to conceal the blood which flowed from the wounds. 
I took the same precaution upon my entry into the convent, where only 
one person discovered my secret, and that person never divulged it.”— 
p. Xxiv. 


Many other persons have borne in their body the marks of 
the passion of our Lord. The cases of St. Francis of Assisium, 
and that of St. Catherine of Sienna, are familiar to our readers, 
and repose upon evidence of the most unequivocal character. 
The case of Sister Emmerich, who, at a subsequent period, re- 
ceived the marks of the sacred stigmata, reposes upon evidence 
not less satisfactory, having been investigated, not only by the 
competent civil and ecclesiastical authorities, but also by several 
of the most eminent scientific men of the day, of every shade of 
opinion, all of whom unanimously agreed, That no physical hypo- 
thesis could account for a wound remaining open for a number 
of years, without the necessary accompanying symptoms of in- 
Jlammation and suppuration, and without the formation of a 
cicatrix. We beg leave to refer such of our readers as may be 
desirous of entering more at length into the details of this inves- 
tigation, to the letter of the eminent German physician, Druffel, 





* Sister Emmerich, out of a feeling of modesty and pious reserve, attributes to this 
extraordinary vision the character of a dream, although it is evident, from the con- 
text, that, at the moment, she was not asleep. 
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published in the Salzbourg Medical Journal, in 1814. The 
Count de Stolberg had already, the nn year, published a 
letter (which was reprinted in the principal literary journals of 
the day), giving a minute account of the state in which he had 
found her at that period. 

In 1802, in the 28th year of her age, notwithstanding her 
extreme poverty, she succeeded in getting admitted into the 
Augustine Convent at Dulmen. Nothing can be more interest- 
ing than the account of her noviciate, during which, those extatic 
phenomena which appeared to be an ordinary mode of her exist- 
ence, were renewed in various forms. Her extraordinary state 
rendered her an object of dislike to the other religious, and the 
conversations which they held respecting her, were audible, for 
the despised novice, in the remotest corner of the convent. If 
the rules of the order were infringed, she had a sort of spiritual 
intuition of what was passing, and frequently, moved by an in- 
terior impetus, she appeared suddenly on the scene of those irre- 
gularities, and recited that passage of the conventual rule which 
related to the circumstance, without ever having committed it to 
memory. She pronounced her vows on the 13th November, 
1803, but her trials did not end there. She says, however, in 
speaking of this period of ber life,— 

“lived in peace with Almighty God, and with ” his creatures. 
When I was occupied in the garden, the birds came ana reposed upon 
my head, and upon my shoulders, and we sung together the praises of 
the Most High.” 

In the lives of many holy persons we find similar examples of 
the interruption of that state of permanent enmity which exists 
between man and the brute creation, particularly in the lives of 
St. Francis of Assisium and of St. Anthony of Padua. 

She relates, moreover, that, whilst she had the care of the 
chapel, she was frequently borne through the air, to the most 
elevated parts of the building, in a manner altogether superna- 
tural, being apparently sustained by innumerable spirits, who 
aided her in the duty of establishing a proper order, and exter- 
nal decency, in the temple of the Most High. 

In 1811, the convent was suppressed, during the short reign 
of Jerome Bonaparte, and the poor sick nun, driven from the 
long-desired solitude of the cloister, found a miserable asylum in 
the house of a poor widow, who offered her a small room on the 
ground-floor, the windows of which looked into the street. No 
situation could have been less favourable for the exercise of a 
contemplative life; yet here, as in a future lodging, which was 
in a common public house, exposed to the riotous interruptions 
of a drunken peasantry, her extasies and her commerce with the 
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invisible world augmented. It was on the 29th of December, in 
this year, that she received the sacred stigmata. ‘The means by 
which this circumstance, and others relating to her sufferings, 
became known, are altogether providential ; for out of a feeling 
of humility, she never mentioned them. ‘They were all related 
by her whilst in the extatic state, and as regarding some person 
unknown. These things, like the holy instrument they repre- 
sent, are, we regret to say it, a scandal and a stumbling-block to 
many. We are, however, at a loss to imagine what ground is 
assumed by those Catholics who affect to turn their backs upon 
such facts, seeing that the supreme authority, so lately as the year 
1831, added to the list of canonized saints a person who bore in 
her virgin body the sacred stigmata; and many other instances 
are to be found in the authentic annals of the Church. The 
author makes the following remarks on this subject. 

“ We find many examples in the Catholic Church, since the days of 
St. Francis of Assisium, of persons who have attained to that degree of 
contemplative charity, known to theologians by the name of the Vulnus 
divinum, or plaga amoris viva. They amount at least to fifty. Veronica 
Giuliana, of the order of St. Francis, who died at Citta Cantello, in 
1727, is the last of the number who was canonized (26th May, 1831). 
Her life, published at Cologne in 1810, gives an account of persons in 
that state, and establishes a considerable analogy between her case and 
that of Sister Emmerich. Amongst the most remarkable in our day, are 
the cases of two nuns of the order of St. Dominick, Colomba Schanolt, 
who died at Bamberg in 1787, and Magdalena Lorger, who died at 
Hadamar in 1816. We may also add those of Rosa Serra, a Capuciness 
of Ozieri, in Sardinia, who received the sacred stigmata in 1801. Jose- 
phina Kumi, of the Convent of Weser, near the lake of Walenstadt in 
Switzerland, and who still lived in }815, belonged to this class of persons, 
but we are not certain whether or no she was marked with the sacred 
stigmata.” —p. XXxv. 

At this period of her life, her extatic state appears to have been 
almost permanent; the conditions of time and space were anni- 
hilated, and she was admitted to an ineffable intuition of the 
secret essence of things, their origin and their signification. A 
circumstance not a little remarkable is, that in her relations with 
the invisible world, she followed the order of the ecclesiastical 
calendar. The festivals of the Church were for her something 
more than the pious commemoration of some past event; she 
considered the origin of each as a solemn act of divine mercy in 
the present order of things (in time and space), the special end 
of which was, the rehabilitation of the human race. Although 
these divine acts appeared to her in their essence, independently 
of time and space, she was aware that, in order to profit by them, 
man, in his present condition, must, as it were, take possession of 
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them, by an act of the will, successively; and that to that effect 
they were repeated yearly by the Church, according to a certain 
established order. She likened them to the fruits of the earth, 
which succeed each other according to the various seasons; and 
she was indefatigable in gathering those precious fruits of grace, 
and in preserving them, and offering them up for such as ne- 
glected them. We would willingly have dwelt more at length 
upon this new and important view of the nature and end of the 
ecclesiastical year, which is based upon a profound philosophical 
principle ; as our limits prevent us, we must content ourselves 
with referring our readers to the work itself. We shall confine 
our extracts to the following short but admirable passage. 


“ The spiritual and animal life of Sister Emmerich were in a conti- 
nual sympathetic union with the Church, as manifested in time. It was 
a relation more imperious than that which submits our ordinary existence 
to the influences of the seasons, of day and night, of the sun and moon, 
and the variations of climate and temperature ; by which she bore wit- 
ness to all the mysteries and solemnities celebrated by the Church mili- 
tant. She followed them with such fidelity, that, at matins, her interior 
and her exterior condition underwent a marked change. When the 
spiritual sun of the mystical day had set, she turned towards the dawn 
of that which succeeded, in order to sanctify all her prayers, her labours, 
and her sufferings, by the special graces attached to it, as a flower re- 
freshed by the night dews turns its bright petals to the first rays of the 
rising sun.”—p. 199.* 

« A total revolution took place not only at the sound of the angelus, 
which was liable to be advanced or retarded by the ignorance or neglect 
of those whose duty it was to announce it, but also when the real moment 
arrived, which marked the division of time, corresponding to the eternal 
order of things, and in a manner altogether independent of the ordinary 
laws of perception. 

“If the Church celebrated a dolorous festival, she was overwhelmed 
with grief; but the moment a festival of triumph was announced, both 
her soul and body seemed to be invigorated with some new special grace, 
and she remained till the ensuing evening, calm and full of serious joy, 
as if a veil had been drawn over all her sufferings. All this was accom- 
plished in a manner wholly independent of her will. As she had de- 
sired, from her earliest childhood, to be sincerely obedient to Jesus Christ, 
and to the Church, she had received, at the hands of Almighty God, a 
special grace, which had modified her nature in such a manner, that she 
turned spontaneously towards the Church, as a flower turns to the light.” 
—p. 200. 

As we are unwilling to destroy the touching pathos of that 
scene which describes her last hours, we shall merely say that 
she died, as she had lived, an example of the most fervent piety, 





* See also p. 354, and in the Biographical Introduction, pp. xl. xlviii. and Iviii. 
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and of the most admirable submission to the divine will. The 
persons who rendered to her mortal remains the last sad offices 
of mercy, thus describe them :— 

“ Her feet were placed one on the other like the feet of a crucifix; 
the marks of the sacred stigmata were rather more red than usual, and 
upon raising up her head, the blood flowed from her nose and from her 
mouth, All her joints remained flexible to the moment of ber inter- 
ment.” 

It appears that, on the evening of her funeral, a considerable 
sum of money was offered, on behalf of a Dutch physician, in 
order to obtain permission to disinter the body. Ti proposal 
was of course rejected ; but this circumstance gave rise to a re- 
port, that the body had been stolen; and to calm the popular 
effervescence, an official inspection of the tomb took place; the 
following particulars of which are extracted from a literary Catho- 
lic journal published at Koerz.* 

« About six or seven weeks after the death of Anne Catherine Em- 
merich, a report having been circulated that her body was stolen, the 
coffin was secretly opened, by orders from the superior authority, in the 
presence of seven witnesses. They saw, with a feeling of surprise, 
mingled with admiration, that the body remained unchanged. The fea- 
tures preserved a smile, similar to that of a person under the influence of 
an agreeable dream. She was, in a word, precisely in the same state as 
at the moment of her interment. Uf it be a duty, as observes the son of 
Sirach, to keep the king's secrets, is it not equally a duty to proclaim to 
the world the admirable wonders of the Divine mercy ?” 

From what has been said, the reader will no doubt already 
have come to the conclusion that the visions of Sister Emmerich 
(for it would be affectation to persist in calling them Meditations) 
had a Divine origin. Her obedience to her spiritual superiors, 
particularly as regards this matter, her increasing humility, and 
the angelic purity of her life, preclude the possibility of supposing 
the intervention of demoniacal agency, and it is equally impos- 
sible to account for these things by natural causes. ‘The subject- 
matter itself is beyond the reach of objection, being perfectly in 
accord with the Holy Scriptures and with Catholic tradition, 
completing thus the five distinctive marks adopted as tests, and 
of which we have spoken more at large in a former part of this 
article. 

As members of a Church, by the prayers and consecrations of 
which the order of nature is interrupted at every instant (if not 
visibly, at least really), we should blush were we, in our judg- 
ment of this matter, to give way before the superficial and scep- 
tical spirit of the age in which we live. It is high time for 
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Catholic men to take up a position worthy of the name they bear. 
We sincerely believe that there is nothing to be gained in allow- 
ing our Protestant and philosophical friends to batter down our 
outworks, out of a mistaken notion of liberality, and lest we 
should interrupt that kindly feeling which is a necessary element 
in the common intercourse of social life. ‘That these things are 
unfit matters of conversation in mixed companies, no one can 
deny; but when the subject is introduced, the Catholic who 
slinks away, and hides himself behind the pretext that they are 
non-essentials, not being matters of faith, shews but a faint zeal 
for our holy mother the Church. Men may hold opinions dia- 
metrically opposed to those of our friends, and may even justify 
those opinions, without losing sight of that mild and unassuming 
charity, which is the very foundation of the Christian life. Our 
feeling towards such of our Christian brethren as possess the 
truth in a form less complete than ourselves, can never be any 
other than one of the most tender commiseration ; and we should 
ever be on our guard not to allow human passions to mix them- 
selves up in a discussion, the sole end of which is the glory of 
Almighty God, and the welfare of our fellow-creatures. But 
this praiseworthy mansuetude must not be allowed to degenerate 
into indifference, as to the matters at issue. Nothing is indiffer- 
ent in the general economy of Divine providence, even in the 
order of nature, much less in the order of grace. © The showers 
of early and of latter rain, so abundantly poured forth upon the 
earth, have each a special object, and in like manner, the showers 
of Divine grace; and in both cases, its accomplishment depends, 
frequently, upon the zeal and vigilance of man. Before the 
fertilizing action of the summer shower, comes the sowing of the 
seed ; and before the seed is confided to the bosom of the earth, 
along and laborious preparation is generally necessary. Sister 
“Emmerich, in her symbolic visions, constantly saw the Church, 
and the individual soul, under the form of a mystical garden or 
vineyard. She speaks in the most eloquent manner on the sub- 
ject of spiritual culture; and particularly points out the fatal 
error of those who content themselves with clearing the surface, 
without taking the trouble to extirpate those venemous roots 
which render the ground unfertile. 

As to the work itself, it is not our intention to lay before the 
reader any considerable extracts. The subject is one more fit- 
ting the retirement of the cabinet, than the pages of a journal of 
periodical literature. What we have just said of spiritual culture, 
is particularly applicable to the dolorous passion of our Blessed 
Saviour; it ought never to be considered in its details, without a 
special preparation. Let us remember that his very disciples 
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were scandalized at these things. . Those who are disposed to 
receive this book as a special mark of Divine favour to the age in 
which we live, would do well to reserve it for the holy season of 
Lent; thus entering into the spirit of the Church, they will be 
made partakers of those special graces which are accorded to her 
prayers and penitential works. If any one should take it up out 
of a feeling of idle curiosity, or to charm the ennui of a vacant 
hour, he will certainly be disappointed. It becometh not a 
Christian to look immodestly upon those wounds and those cruel 
mockings, which are the doleful fruits of his own individual sins. 
Where is the man who never buffetted or spat upon the meek 
son of Mary? Woe, woe be to us, if we gaze upon his crown of 
thorns, and upon the agonies of his bloody sweat, as upon an idle 
pageantry of grief. 

We shall, therefore, and by way of conclusion, confine ourselves 
to the following extract, taken from the first meditation, the sub- 
ject of which is the agony of our Blessed Saviour in the garden 
of Gethsemani. Our readers will remember, that, according to 
Scripture history, our Lord, having approached the three dis- 
ciples who accompanied him, found them sleeping. The follow- 
ing extract corresponds in point of time with the sacred text, 
where the evangelist informs us, that leaving them, he went again 
and prayed the third time. 

« When Jesus had returned into the cavern, and all his sorrows with 
him, he prostrated himself with his face to the earth, his arms extended, 
and prayed to his Heavenly Father. This new struggle lasted nearly an 
hour. The holy angels manifested to him, in a series of visions, all the 
sufferings which he must undergo, for the expiation of sin. They 
shewed him man’s pristine beauty, as created in the image of God ; and 
how the fall had changed and disfigured it. He beheld the origin of sin 
in man’s first offence, the signification and the essence of concupiscence, 
and its terrible effects upon the powers of the human soul; and also the 
essence and the signification of its corresponding penalties. They laid 
open to him all the pains and humiliations he was about to endure, in 
satisfaction of the Divine justice ; sufferings of body and of mind, com- 
prising all the penalties incurred by the universal concupiscence and ac- 
cumulated offences of the human race. The human debt was to be paid 
by the human and sinless nature of the Son of God. The holy angels 
manifested these things under divers forms, and I was admitted to the 
perception of their discourse, yet without hearing any voice. No language 
can express the fear and sorrows which overwhelmed the soul of Jesus, 
at the sight of these terrible expiations; the horror of this vision was 
such, that his body was bathed with a sweat of blood. 

“ Whilst the Lennaiey of Christ was weighed down by this awful 
weight of suffering, the angels were moved with compassion ; there was a 
slight pause. It appeared to me as if they desired most ardently to con- 
sole him, and that : prayed before the throne of the Almighty to that 
end. There was, as it were, a momentary conflict, between the justice 
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and the mercy of God, and the love which offered itself in holocaust. An 
image of the Deity was manifested to me, not as at other times, seated 
upon a throne, but in a luminous form. I beheld the divine nature of 
the Son in the person of the Father, and, as it were, reposing in his 
bosom ; the person of the Holy Ghost proceeded from the Father and 
from the Son. He was, as it were, the connecting link between them, 
yet the three persons formed but one God. No language can render 
these things completely intelligible. What I experienced was rather an 
interior intuition, than a vision of distinct forms. [t appeared to me as 
if the divine will of Christ retired into the Father, in order that his hu- 
manity alone might support all those sufferings, which his human will 
prayed the Father to turn from him. I beheld this at the moment that 
the angels were moved with compassion, and when they desired to be 
permitted to console him ; in fact, he received at that instant a momen- 
tary relief. After this, all disappeared, and the angels abandoned him to 
renewed suffering. 

* When the Redeemer, on the Mount of Olives, chose to experience, 
and to vanquish, that violent repugnance which our nature feels for pain 
and for death, and which extends itself to every species of suffering, it 
was permitted that the tempter should act in his behalf, as in the case of 
every one who sacrifices himself to a holy cause. In his first agony, 
Satan laid before him the enormity of the debt of sin, which he under- 
took to satisfy ; and he carried his audacity so far, as to look for certain 
imperfections in the works of the Redeemer himself. In his second 
agony, Jesus beheld, in its full extent, the bitter expiatory suffering re- 
quired for the satisfaction of Divine justice. This was represented to him 
by angels, for it does not belong to Satan, to manifest that which may 
be expiated. The father of lies, and of dark despair, manifests not those 
works which relate to Divine mercy. Jesus having triumphed in all 
these rude combats, by abandoning himself to the will of his Heavenly 
Father, a new circle of fearful visions opened before him. That feeling 
of doubt and perturbation which, in the human soul, always precedes the 
consummation of a sacrifice, took possession of the soul of the Redeemer 
as he proposed to himself the awful question—To what end this sacrifice 
for so many who will refuse to profit by it? Here the most terrible pic- 
ture of future times, filled with sorrow that heart which was melting with 
love. 

“ Before the soul of Jesus passed in terrible array all the future suffer- 
ings of the apostles, and those of his disciples and friends. He beheld 
the primitive Church, few in number; and as that number increased, he 
saw the cruel irruptions of heresy and schism, renewing man’s first crime 
of pride and disobedience. He beheld the lukewarmness, the corruption, 
and the malice, of an infinite number of its members ; the lies and decep- 
tions of its pharasaical doctors; the sacrileges of its unworthy priests ; 
and the fatal result of all those acts, the abomination of desolation in the 
sanctuary of the Most High, and in the bosom of that ungrateful race 
which he was about to redeem with his most precious blood, and by his 
inexpressible sufferings. 

“I beheld the crimes of every age, down to the present day, and even 
till the end of time. Every form of error and imposture, of furious 
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fanaticism, of obstinacy, and of malice; all the impostors and heretics, 
and the pretended reformers, disguised in the false garb of sanctity. 
Both the corruptors and their victims outraged and tormented the suffer- 
ing Redeemer; some, as not having been properly crucified, in their 
eyes ; others, as not having suffered, according to the mode which they 
approved ; and all, with furious zeal, tore in fragments the seamless ves- 
ture of his holy Church. Some maltreated him, insulted him, and 
denied him ; others passed by with contempt, wagging their heads, and 
avoiding his outstretched arms, hurried towards the abyss, in which they 
were swallowed up. He sawa multitude of other persons, who, not 
daring openly to deny him, turned with disgust from the wounds of his 
mystical body, the Church, as the Levite of old from the traveller who 
had fallen into the hands of robbers. They fled from his wounded 
spouse, like base and dastardly children, who abandon their mother at 
night-fall, at the moment when the robber and the murderer arrives, 
having first set open the door by their negligence and by their crimes. 
He beheld all these persons, at one time, under the form of those who 
are separated from the true vineyard, and repose amidst the wild grapes ; 
at another, as flocks dispersed abroad, abandoned to the wolf; led by 
hirelings into sterile pastures, and refusing to enter into the fold of the 
Good Shepherd, who gave his life for his sheep. They wandered with- 
out a home amongst the burning sands of the desert, and refused to 
direct their eyes towards that city, which is built upon a hill, and which 
cannot remain concealed ; the dwelling of his affianced bride, his Church, 
which is founded upon a rock, and with whom he has promised to remain 
until the end of time. They built for themselves miserable hovels in the 
sand, which they continually destroyed, but they had neither altar nor 
sacrifice. Their doctrines ehanged with the wind, and they were con- 
stantly in contradiction with each other. Sometimes, in a moment of 
rage, they destroyed these miserable buildings, and hurled their fragments 
against the immoveable corner-stone of the Church. Others there were 
who, although darkness reigned in their dwellings, came not to the light 
which is placed upon a candlestick in the house of the bride, but wandered 
with their eyes closed round the gardens of the Church, living upon the 
perfume which they exhale ; they held out their arms towards nebulous 
idols, and followed wandering stars, which led to wells having no water. 
They refused to listen to the voice of the bride who calls ; and dying with 
hunger, they treated with arrogant disdain the messengers who invited 
them to the nuptial feast. They entered not the garden, for they feared 
the hedge of thorns. Intoxicated with vanity, they possessed neither 
wheat for their hunger, nor wine for their thirst; and, blinded by their 
own false light, they proclaimed invisible the Church of the Word made 
flesh. Jesus beheld them all, and he wept over them. He willingly 
undertook to suffer for all those who refuse to acknowledge him, and to 
bear their cross with him, in the city built upon a hill, in that Church 
which is founded upon a rock, to whom he gave himself in the holy 
sacrament, and against which the gates of hell shall never prevail.’— 
pp. 65-69, 
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A& poetry is the first, so oratory is among the last of the arts 

acquired by a polished nation. In Greece and in Rome, 
all the other arts had arrived at considerable perfection before 
oratory can be said to have existed; and, afterwards, its progress 
in each nation towards perfection was extremely slow. Still it 
made continual advances, improving with the increased know- 
ledge of the people’s leaders, till it attained its highest perfection 
in the one nation in the person of Demosthenes, and in the other 
in the orations of Cicero. 

Hazlitt, indeed, says, that “to be a great orator does not 
require the highest faculties of the human mind; but it requires 
the highest exertion of the common faculties of our nature. An 
orator has no occasion to dive into the depths of science, or to 
soar aloft on angel's wings. He keeps upon the surface,—he 
stands firm upon the ground; but his form is majestic, and his 
eye sees far and near: he moves among his fellows,—but he 
moves among them as a giant among common men. He has no 
need to read the heavens, to unfold the system of the universe, 
or create new worlds for the delighted fancy to dwell in; it is 
enough that he sees things as they are; that he knows, and feels, 
and remembers the common circumstances and daily transactions 
that are passing in the world around him.” And although he 
need be neither a philosopher nor a poet, yet it is necessary, before 
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an orator can exist, that his audience should have made some 
advances in general knowledge, and that he himself should be 
well versed in those parts of literature which feed the springs of 
eloquence ; that he should seage | understand the structure 
of the human mind; that he should be a complete master of 
history, to enable him, on many occasions, to appeal to the vene- 
rable evidence of the dead; that he should know how to dilate 
and expand his subject, by reducing it from the limited conside- 
rations of time and person, to some general and indefinite topic ; 
that he should be able to enliven his address with an agreeable 
digression, to rouse the indignation of his audience, and to extort 
from them the tear of compassion; and, finally, that he should 
have the power of influencing and bending the soul of his hearers 
in such a manner as shall best suit his purpose. 

An orator cannot create, he can only imitate or echo back the 
public sentiment ; it is necessary for him, therefore, to address 
an informed audience; and thus, although eloquence may and 
does exist, yet oratory never can find a place, except in an ad- 
vanced state of a nation’s progress. Moreover, the sciences must 
be generally cultivated, and there must be afforded to the orator 
both ease and leisure ; for oratory “ is the attendant of peace, 
the companion of ease and prosperity, and the tender offspring 
of a free and well-established constitution.” 

All the advantages for a cultivation of the art have of late 
years existed in England, and yet nothing seems to have made 
such small advances as pure oratory in the British Senate. De- 
bates have increased to an almost interminable length,—column 
after column in the daily newspapers records the sayings in the 
great assemblies for English eloquence :—almost every member 
in the Lower House, and full many in the Upper, feel themselves 
called upon, by an imperative sense of public duty, to essay their 
comments upon public men and public measures; and yet, after 
all the expenditure of time and trouble, how little remains that 
is worth the remembrance beyond the passing hour ! 

In some respects, indeed, Parliamentary oratory has degene- 
rated. Not to go back to the traditionary excellence of a St. 
John or a Chatham, but confining our observation to the days 
within the recollection of many members of the present genera- 
tion, and to the time since the accurate reports of the daily pro- 
ceedings of the legislature enable us, from the recorded speci- 
mens, to form our own opinion, how great a falling-off has there 
been ! 

There is no longer in either House a Burke, with lively and 
impassioned images, with profound knowledge, and in a tone as 
philosophical as captivating, to enchain the attention, and to in- 
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culcate, in the most flowing periods, and the most measured but 
alluring sentences, the favourite doctrines of the statesman; the 
nervous energy of a Fox; the ever-ready, ever-biting retort of a 
Pitt; the keen wit, the pointed satire, the brilliant imagination, 
the overpowering eloquence of a Canning, are yet wanting; and 
there exists not one legislator, who, with an almost inexhaustible 
flow of words the best chosen, and of flowers of rhetoric the most 
carefully culled,—who, with a quickness of fancy, and with an 
acute sense of the ridiculous, can alike amuse and convince a 
reluctant audience ;—in a word, who can supply the place of a 
Sheridan ? 

Part of this retrogression may, perhaps, be attributed to a 
cause which, although somewhat startling, is nevertheless true, 
that oratory is inconsistent with a very high degree of civiliza- 
tion, and, for the same reason, that the » ein, however great 
may be the excellence of the writings or the actors, cannot again 
flourish in England to anything like its former extent. When 
the great mass of the people think for themselves, and when even 
the middle classes are very far advanced in general knowledge 
and acquirements, they have naturally a dislike to every thing 
which depends for its effect upon delusion. They have, after 
full deliberation, formed their own settled opinions,—they have 
no dislike to a discussion of their soundness,—but they have a 
aversion to being, as it were, cheated out of them. But 
ike the stage, the whole end and aim of oratory is to substitute 
the fictitious for the real, and by means of the physical senses, to 
lead captive the intelligence of the auditory; in fact, to divest 
the hearer unwarily of his own opinions, and to substitute in 
their stead those of the accomplished speaker. ‘To enable an 
orator to effect his object, his hearer must readily credit what is 
said,—he must imagine every thing to be true, and believe and 
relish the force of it,—and, in fact, the persuasive language of 
the speaker must win his absolute, his hearty assent. Now this 
is incompatible with a very advanced state of civilization and 
— knowledge. A well-informed hearer does not surrender 

imself up to be worked upon through his physical senses by the 
person who is addressing him. ‘ The general merit of an 
orator,” says Cicero, ** must and will be decided by the effects 
which his eloquence produces. For there are three things which 
an orator should be able to effect, namely, to inform his hearers, 
to please them, and to move their passions.”” The two first of 
these requisites may with difficulty, the last can scarcely be ac- 
complished in a highly civilized nation. Hence possibly it is, 
why, independently of the state of English society, which, by its 
conventionality and absence of warmth, is quelle unfavourable 
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to the display of that “ passion-which makes men eloquent,” we 
may consider oratory in this country to have passed its meridian. 

The present deficiency may, however, be partially ascribed to 
another cause, “ that vice of much speaking, which is the fashion 
of the present day.” Every man representing a popular consti- 
tuency is expected to say something. On the hustings in his 
own town the admired of all admirers, possibly the most wealthy, 
frequently the most personally beloved man in his neighbourhood, 
holding political sentiments in accordance with the majority of 
those whom he addresses, every successful candidate is a Triton 
among minnows. ‘The favourable audience to which he has been 
in the habit of addressing himself, charmed with his ready com- 
mand of words, remember not the old and trite, but, at the same 
time, perfectly just remark, that it is not every ready, or even 
every eloquent speaker, who is an orator; they applaud him to 
the very echo; he fancies that he has succeeded; he takes but 
little farther pains; he, upon almost every occasion, pours out in 
his place in Parliament his empty verbiage, or his common-place 
observations ; he is delighted at seeing himself at due length in 
the reports of the following morning; a few mere clap-traps or 
well-pointed personal remarks have procured from his party some 
hearty cheers, and for these loquacious babblings, this accom- 
plished person and applauded speaker is proclaimed to the world 
as an orator. But of oratory in its pure sense,—of that lucid 
arrangement of facts,—of that convincing method of selecting de- 
tails,—of that ready flow of the best chosen words, placed in the 
most appropriate situations,—of that keenness of perception, 
which detects the weakest points in an adversary’s statement, and 
either puts old arguments in a new light, or discovers yet an un- 
exhausted fund,—of that fertile imagination, which can at the 
same time win the attention, move the passions, and enlist the 
sympathy of the hearer,—but above all, of the extensive, the 
copious, the nervous, the majestic orator, there exist at the pre- 
sent day but few examples. 

Among the hereditary legislators, a refinement of sentiment 
and of diction, a vast fund of information, drawn from classical 
and modern authorities, an easy style, and an unexceptionable 
method of delivery, take the place of the declamation and the 
mere debating subterfuges which obtain in the Commons; there 
is a charm, therefore, in the more polished every-day speaking 
in the Upper House, which is in vain sought for among the usual 
debaters in the representative assembly. And although some 
thirty years ago it was said to be “ morally impossible that the 
House of Lords should ever be able to rival the House of Com- 
mons in the display of splendid talents, because all questions of 
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imporiance are first debated in the Commons; and even if the 
members of the Upper House had anything of their own to say, 
the words are fairly taken out of their mouths;” yet the change 
of circumstances of late years, and the nicely balanced state of 

arties since the passing of the Reform Act, have called forth the 
Seeent energies of the peers, and their debates have not only 
rivalled, but surpassed in general beauty those of the other House. 
Still, there is in the Lenk as in the Commons, a general absence 
of those higher qualities to which alone the name of oratory can 
be legitimately applied. 

There are, however, in both Houses among the legislators, 
since the Reform Act, to which period we must, to prevent dif- 
fuseness. limit our remarks, some splendid exceptions to the 
general rule which unfortunately at present exists; there are in 
each some few men to whom the title of orator would,’ in any 
age, and under any combination of circumstances, be willingly 
accorded. ‘To this class belong, in the Lords, Lord Brougham, 
Lord Lyndhurst, Earl Grey, the Bishop of Exeter, and the 
Marquis of Lansdowne; and in the Commons, Mr. O’Connell, 
Sir William Follett, Lord Stanley, Mr. Shiel, Mr. D. W. Har-~ 
vey, and Lord Palmerston. ‘These, though, with one or two ex- 
ceptions, inferior to the great men to whom we have referred, 
possess, in a greater or less degree, the essentials of true orators. 

Following the example of those of olden time, and to preserve 
for future times authentic specimens of those speeches which have 
produced the greatest effect both at the bar and in the senate, 
Lord Brougham has sanctioned the publication at the head of 
our list ;* and although a book must lose much of that spirit 
which makes a speech delivered in public appear to greater ad- 
vantage than when it is perused in the closet; yet enough re- 
mains within these volumes to justify most amply the station 
which, as an orator, public opinion has awarded to Ris Lordship. 

It is not our intention to follow Lord Brougham through the 
critical examination of ancient oratory which is added to the more 
material portion of his work ; neither can we find space to quote 


“The glowing portraits, fresh from life, that bring 
Home to our hearts the truth from which they spring,” 


and which are scattered with profusion through his pages. Suf- 
fice it to say, that they present an accurate description of many 





* We notice the second work entitled “ Opinions,” &ec. only for the purpose of 
stating, that we believe it to have been compiled without any assistance from Lord 
Brougham ; and by the subsequent authorized publication of his speeches, revised 
by himself, his Lordship has shown that he did not take part in or sanction the issue 
of the “ Opinions.” 
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of his contemporaries. Every sketch evinces the greatest power 
of discriminating character, but the estimate which he has formed 
of Bentham is superior to all others, and is as just to the memory 
of the great moral philosopher, as it is true and perfect as an 
inquiry into his powers. In the following pages we shall confine 
ourselves to a short examination of the various excellencies of 
the Parliamentary orators whose names we have before given, 
and who, since the passing of the Reform Bill, have taken part 
in the discussions of either House. 

It is singular, however, that, with these exceptions, the per- 
sons composing the Ministry, and the leaders of the Opposition of 
the present day, can put forward no legitimate claim to the cha- 
racter, to which every legislator most anxiously aspires; for 
although most of them are neat and clear in stating the nature of 
the subject, yet not one is waria and forcible in moving the pas- 
sions of his audience. 

Applying ourselves, in the first instance, to the hereditary 
ent of the legislature, let us proceed to the task before us. 

In the Duke oF WELLINGTON we find a man who can deliver, in 
the most straight-forward manner, the few observations which he 
occasionally addresses to the House. No man has a better 
choice of plain words, and no man can convey in clearer lan- 
guage those sentiments which he wishes to impress upon the 

ouse or the Country; but of oratory he is no master; even to 
eloquence he can advance no claim :— 


“ He has been bred i’ the wars 
Since he could draw a sword, and is ill school’d 
In boulted language: meal and bran together 
He throws without distinction.” 


But the vigour of some of his sentences, the happy and often 
cutting turn of others, added to the willing homage paid to him 
for his military achievements, and even for his general political 
conduct whilst at the head of public affairs in this country, and 
the singleness of purpose and sincerity of manner which charac- 
terize his addresses, give a charm to all he says: and the defi- 
ciences of his elocution are overlooked in the plain good sense of 
the speaker, and the excellencies of the man. 

Neither is the premier an orator. An accomplished scholar, 
possessed of a nice discrimination in the selection of the terms he 
employs, with an unpretending but earnest delivery, and taking 
on all occasions a comprehensive and philosophical view of the 
subject in debate, Lornp MELBouRNE is sure of attention, when- 
ever he rises to propound a motion or to reply to attacks, neither 
few in number, nor wanting in severity, which are almost 
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nightly made on his government. Indeed, when warmed by the 
harshness of some of the remarks which have been made, he 
sometimes rises with the occasion, and administers, in an almost 
overpowering manner, as severe a castigation as can proceed from 
any member of either House. Thus, after Lord Brougham’s 
attack on the Canada Bill, on the 2nd February, Lord Mel- 
bourne eloquently and forcibly replied to the taunts, and parried 
the biting attacks which had been made upon him :— 


“ For the part of the noble and learned Lord’s speech recommending 
harmony and conciliation, and attention to the dictates of justice tem- 
pered with mercy, the only pure and enlarged policy, I am extremely 
obliged. Those parts of the noble and learned Lord’s speech which were 
of a different nature, which were so severe and sarcastic in their tone, 
= Lordships will readily excuse me from troubling you with any 
engthened reply to. My Lords, I have long expected the outburst—I 
all along knew that it must come—that the spirit of bitterness, the acer- 
bity of feeling which took its birth in the noble and learned Lord’s mind 
in the beginning of 1833, and which has been gathering strength and 
bitterness from long and forcible suppression, must break out at last. 
This is nothing more than I have long expected—than is natural ; for 
most people are blind in respect to themselves, and it is impossible to 
conceive in their own case that which is clear and manifest to all the rest 
of the world, and which is approved and assented to by the general opi- 
nion of all who have considered the subject. I thank the noble and 
learned Lord for his active support in 1835; I thank him for his absence 
from the House in 1836; I thank him for his less active support in 
1837; and I feel no irritation at the very different tone which the noble 
and learned Lord’s regard for the public service, his great patriotism, and 
his anxious desire for the people’s well-being, has reluctantly compelled 
the noble and learned Lord to adopt in the present session.” 


Except, however, on these occasions, Lord Melbourne, in his 
addresses, exhibits little of pure oratory. 

Far above all his compeers (save one); at the very head of 
modern European oratory, and, considered as a Parliamentary 
advocate, never perhaps surpassed; approached only by a suc- 
cessful rival, who, by a strange fatuity, was alike his predecessor 
and his successor in the highest legal office; having risen from 
his temporary retirement with powers undiminished—with 
strength increased like a giant’s by repose—with energies unex- 
hausted—with industry and activity in no way lessened; released 
from the trammels of office; once more the ardent and the elo- 
— advocate of humanity and of freedom,—stands Henry 

orD Broveuam. In every speech he displays the proper and 


distinguishing talents of an orator of the first class; such as 
digressing from his subject, to embellish and diversify it,—sooth- 
ing or alarming the passions,—exhibiting every circumstance in 
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the strongest light,—imploring the compassion of his audience,— 
and artfully enlarging on those topics and general principles of 
prudence and morality on which his stress of argument depends. 
Possessed, therefore, of all the requisites for an accomplished 
orator, night after night before an adverse audience he propounds 
in Janguage the most chaste, in arrangement of ideas the most 
lucid, and in argument the most logical, those doctrines and 
those views which, scarce ten years since, in another assembly, 
carried all before him, and as the representative of the largest of 
the English constituencies, placed Henry Brougham in the front 
of the assertors of liberty. Well did M. Dupin describe him, 
when, in a recent sitting of the Academy of Moral and Political 
Sciences, he said, ‘“* He has sought in the profoundest sentiments 
of enlightened philanthropy the most powerful sources of his 
eloquence.” Whenever we hear or read any of his speeches we 
recognise at once “ Oratio gravis, erudita, liberalis, admirabilis, 
ae conspersa, quasi verborum sententiarumque floribus.” 

n his address to the Glasgow students, he praised above all the 
oratory of Demosthenes, but his own style differs altogether from 
that of the great Athenian orator; neither does it follow, like 
the speeches of Grenville and Tierney, the school of Cicero. 
Lord Brougham’s addresses are especially deficient in the per- 
spicuity which marks every oration of Cicero ; and although they 
abound in evidence of an attentive study of the severest models 
of Roman oratory, yet they are not servile imitations, but show 
that, like a great master, Lord Brougham has formed a style 
peculiarly his own. ‘Time after time we fancy that we recognize 
in the speech which is delighting us, almost a paraphrase of the 
choicest of Cicero’s orations ; but were we to search those orations 
from end to end, we should, with few exceptions, find little in 
substance or in language like to the applauded speech of Lord 
Brougham. He belongs, however, to the same class of orators 
as Tully,—to that class of “ lofty and majestic speakers, who 
distinguish themselves by the energy of their sentiments and the 
dignity of their expressions. He is impetuous, diversified, copi- 
ous and weighty, and abundantly qualified to alarm and sway 
the passions.” And yet, when the nature of the subject or the 
occasion requires it, he can vary his style, and be simple in his 
language, and moderate in his manner, though dexterous and 
keen in his argument. In the accumulation of matter in a sen- 
tence, in the involution within involution, all rendered clear to 
the dullest perception of the aullest hearer by the modulations 
of tone and other accomplishments of true eloquence, Lord 
Brougham is unrivalled. Often after a sentence occupying six 
or seven minutes in the delivery, when our doubt is greatest how 
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the speaker will, as it were, recover himself, and bring a con- 
clusion applicable to the opening,—whilst all is lost in wonder and 
amazement at the ingenious web that has been spun, we find 
him, without effort and without difficulty, drawing back with a 
happy turn to the main point of the argument, and in a few short 
words-most eloquently ending his, to others, most complicated 
sentence. He exhibits, also, a wonderful combination of sen- 
tences; but his language, though rapid and voluble, is neither 
loose nor exuberant. No one at the present day can follow, even 
at a vast distance, his accumulation of epithets to designate any 
particular action or line of conduct, on which he may be com- 
menting; epithet follows epithet, each apparently more apposite 
than its predecessor, and whilst we conceive that no farther selec- 
tion of words can be used, another and another yet succeeds, till 
the accumulation appears overwhelming, and we almost execrate 
the perpetrator of the conduct which has been thus condemned. 
In these particulars, indeed, Lord Brougham’s oratory stands 
unmatched by any living speaker, and it was only in the swelling 
eloquence of Robert Hall that we recollect it ever to have been 
equalled. Of sarcasm and of irony Lord Brougham is a ready 
master,—one only can answer, none can endure his efforts in 
either of these veins. ‘ In one particular also,” writes an able 
judge, “ Lord Brougham is without an equal—in the felicity 
with which he clothes a great moral dictum or moral truth in a 
phrase so expressive, familiar, and portable, that it is taken up 
and circulated with electric rapidity among the people. ‘This is 
one of the arts or means which place him above all rivalry in his 
age for popular or public effect.” His never-to-be-forgotten 
phrase of “ the Se sama is abroad,” is a notable instance of 
this power. Nor is this all. He is fully successful “ in the deep 
and full measure of impassioned declamation, in its legitimate 
combination with rapid argument,” which he has rightly described 
to be the highest reach of oratory, and in which Canning failed. 
“Tum incitatus et vibrans, tune accuratus et politus.” Again and 
again has he displayed in his orations in both Houses of Parlia- 
ment, especially the Lower House, that thunder of eloguence— 


“ Which shook the nations through his lips, and blazed 
Till vanquished senates trembled as they praised.” 


Neither does he forget the deportment of the body, the turn of 

the eye, and the apt sound to every word that is uttered, which 

conspire to form the finished orator. Although it is certain that 

many of the happiest portions of his speeches must be carefully 

studied, yet he lacks none of the ready powers which constitute 

a mere debater, and little deficiency is discovered either in his 
VOL, V.—NO. X. 24H 
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matter or in his manner, when his powers are called forth on an 
emergency,—such as that in the-last sitting before the Easter 
recess, when, provoked by Lord Seaford’s speech into an earl 
discussion of the Apprenticeship Abolition Bill, he dealt with 
the arguments advanced, and denounced the slave owners’ cham- 
pion as eloquently, and perhaps more entertainingly, than he 
would have done after the most careful preparation. Occasion- 
ally, however, he elaborates too much his details, he somewhat 
over-colours the picture, and in his anxiety to place the subject 
before his hearers in every possible point of view, he is not un- 
frequently betrayed into apparent contradictions. 

tire Roman terseness of his style is well illustrated in the fol- 
lowing opening to his speech on the maltreatment of the Ameri- 
can colonies, delivered on 2nd February last, in opposition to the 
Canada Government Bill. 


“ How comes it to pass, my Lords, and by what fate of mine is it,* 
that as often as this great question of our colonies comes on in this place 
—whether in the ill-fated Resolutions of last May, or in the interlocutory 
conversations raised by the expectations of this measure, or on the address 
which announced its nearer approach, or now on the Bill itself which 
embodies it—I alone should be found to interrupt the universal harmony 
of your councils—alone to oppose a Bill presented by the Government 
without any defence, but immediately taken up and zealously supported 
by their adversaries—alone to rise up in defence of the constitution— 
alone to resist the breach of all law, the violation of all justice, in this 
high court of law, which distributes justice without appeal—alone to 
withstand arbitrary and tyrannical innovations, standing here, in the 
Senate—the conservative Senate of a free country —alone to maintain the 
peace, and stay the dismemberment of the empire, among your Lord- 
ships, who, of all men that live, have the deepest interest in peace, and 
the empire being preserved entire? The position which I occupy is 
surrounded with difficulty and embarrassment; the task I perform is a 
thankless one; but I will not—I may not—abandon the post in which 
my duty has planted me ; and I am here, at the last hour of the hateful 
conflict, again attempting to discharge this ungrateful duty. From so 
unequal a contest I may retire defeated, but not disgraced. I am aware 
that I may gain no advantage for those whose rights 1 am defending, 
but I am well assured that I shall retain the approval of my own mind.” 





* [n this exordium ex abrupto, Lord Brougham departs from his usual course, and 
uses nearly the exact words employed by Cicero in his second Philippic against Mark 
Antony, which thus commences, “* Quonam meo fato, patres conscripti, fieri dicam.” 
The style of some of the remainder of the above extract seems also to be drawn from 
the exordium to the oration Pro Sex. Roscio Amerino, which runs thus, “ Credo ego, 
vos judices, mirari quid sit, cum tot summi oratores hominesque nobilissimi sedeant, 
ego potissimum surrexerim, is qui neque «tate, neque ingenio, neque auctoritate sim 
cum his qui sedeant comparandus ; omnes enim hi, quos videtis adesse in hac causa, 
injuriam novo scelere conflatam putant oportere defendi: defendere ipsi propter ini- 
quitatem temporum non audent.” 
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Withering, also, was the following condemnation of the con- 
duct pursued by Sir Francis Head, and the boast made of it in 
his despatches :— 


“ The crime charged upon the Canadians, and for which they are to 
be punished by the loss of their free constitution, is refusing supplies. 
Instantly the Resolutions are passed. The noble Earl (Aberdeen) con- 
fesses that those Resolutions are calculated to harass and vex the Cana- 
dians. Then their natural consequences follow: the Canadians are 
irritated, and no precaution whatever is taken to prevent them from 
revolting ; not a man is sent; not an order issued ; not an instruction 
forwarded ; not one line written ; not one word spoken, to prevent what 
is freely admitted to be the natural consequences of the Resolutions ! 
All this seems sufficiently marvellous; but this is not all: we now have 
a scene disclosed that baffles description and mocks belief—a scene which 
I defy the history of all civilized, all Christian countries, to match. A 
governor—appointed to administer the law—to exercise the authority of 
the state for the protection of the subject— one commissioned to distribute 
justice in mercy—whose office it is above that of all mankind to prevent 
crimes, and only to punish them when it exceeds his power to prevent 
them being committed—he who, before all, because above all, is bound 
to guard against offences the people committed to his care—he who first 
and foremost is planted by the sovereign in authority to keep the people 
out of doing any wrong, that the law may not be broken, and there may 
be no evil-doers to punish—he it is that we now see boasting in his des- 
patches, wherein he chronicles his exploits,—boasting yet more largely 
in the speech he makes from the throne which his conduct is shaking, to 
the people whom he is misgoverning,—boasting that he refrained from 
checking the machinations he knew were going on; that, aware of the 
preparations making for rebellion, he purposely suffered them to proceed ; 
that, informed the crime was hatching, he wilfully permitted it to be 
brought forth ; that, acquainted with the plans laying by traitors, with 
the disaffection hourly spreading, with the maturity every moment -_ 
proached by treason, with the seductions practised upon the loyal su 
jects, with the approach each instant made by the plot towards its final 
completion, and its explosion in a wide-spread revolt ;—he, he the chief 
magistrate and guardian of the peace, and executor of the law, yet deemed 
it fitting that he should suffer all to go on uninterrupted, unmolested ; 
should turn a deaf ear to the demands of the peaceable and the loyal for 
protection, lest any such interference should stay the course of rebellion ; 
nay, sent away the troops for the express purpose of enticing the disaf- 
fected to pursue and to quicken the course of their crimes! Gracious 
God! Do [ live in a civilized country ? Am I to be told that such is 
the conduct of a parent state towards her children of the colonies? Is 
this the protection which we extend to the subjects over whom we under- 
take to rule on the other side of the Atlantic? . . . The fact was known, 
but the plan is now avowed ; and the fatal result is before the world. 
Blood has been shed ; but not on one side only—the blood of the dis- 
affected has indeed flowed ; but so also has the blood of those whom our 
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wicked policy had suffered traitors to seduce. It was not until that 
horrid catastrophe had happened, thatthe king’s peace was allowed to be 
restored! I am filled with unutterable horror and dismay at this scene ! 
I appeal to the bench of bishops! I call upon them that they lay this 
matter to their hearts, and reflect upon the duty and the office of a 
Christian man. Shall he be held guiltless, be his station what it may, 
if he allows sin in others whom he has the power to save from it, much 
more if he takes measures for ensnaring his brother into guilt, that he 
may fall, and pay the penalty of his transgression? How much more, 
then, if he be a ruler of the people, set over them to keep them right ! 
I call upon the reverend judges of the land to frown down by their high 
authority, this moustrous iniquity! Let them tell how they deal with 
the men who come before their tribunals, not as vindicators of crime, and 
enforcers of the law—but as tempters to seduce the unwary, and make 
him their prey! Let them describe to us those feelings which fill their 
breasts, when the very scum of the earth’s scum is cast up before the 
judgment-seat,—that indignation which agitates them, and seeks its vent 
upon the head of him who might have prevented the law from being 
broken, but prefers, for some sordid purpose, standing by to see the 
offence perpetrated, and then drag his victim to justice! That indigna- 
tion they must now transfer to this place, and pour it upon the supreme 
ruler of a province, who has the courage to boast that such has been his 
conduct towards the people committed to his care; vaunting of such 
misdeeds to the sovereign who employed him, and to the subjects whom 
he misgoverned in the trust which he betrayed ! !” 

One of the best specimens of Lord Brougham’s manly elo- 
quence and of his persuasive yet firm appeals to the sympathies 
of his hearers, is to be found in the peroration to his speech on 
the slave trade, delivered on the 29th January last. It is, how- 
ever, in the description in glowing terms of every-day scenes of 
peace, and joy, and happiness, among a well-governed people, 
that his Lordship exhibits peculiar excellence; and in the happiest 
vein did he, in his speech on the 20th February, for the imme- 
diate emancipation of the apprentices, put forward the good con- 
duct of the negroes on the first day of their apprenticeship, as an 
argument to show that an immediate termination of the appren- 
ticeship system was perfectly safe. Equally beautiful and pathetic 
in the extreme was his description of the unprotected state of the 
apprentices. His simple diction, his subdued tone | the 
narrative, his impassioned denunciation of the verdict, and the 
again modulated notes in which he delivered the philosophical 
remarks in the concluding sentences, must still live, and will 
endure through a long series of years, in the recollection of those 
who fortunately heard the delivery. Indeed, as was said of 
Demosthenes, * he who reads Brougham, only loses much the 
better part of the oration.” 

“ T have had my attention,” said he, “ directed within the last two 
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) 
hours to the new mass of papers laid on our table from the West Indies. 
The bulk I am averse to break; but a sample I have culled of its hateful 
contents. Eleven females were punished by severe flogging, and then 
put on the tread-wheel, where they were compelled to ply until exhausted 
nature could endure no more. When faint, and about to fall off, they 
were suspended by the arms, in a manner that has been described to me 
by a most respectable eye-witness of similar scenes, but not so suspended 
as that the mechanism could revolve clear of their persons ; for the wheel 
at each turn bruised and galled their legs, till their sufferings had reached 
the pitch, when life can no longer even glimmer in the socket of the 
weary frame. In the course of a few days, these wretched beings lan- 
guished, to use the language of our law—that law which is thus so con- 
stantly and systematically violated—and ‘ languishing, died.’ Ask you 
if crimes like these, murderous in their legal nature, as well as frightful 
in their aspect, passed unnoticed—if inquiry was neglected to be*made 
respecting these deaths in a prison? No such thing! The forms of 
justice were on this head peremptory, even in the West Indies—and 
those forms, the handmaids of justice, were present, though their sacred 
mistress was far away. ‘The coroner duly attended—his jury were regu- 
larly impannelled—eleven inquisitions were made in order—and eleven 
verdicts returned. Murder! manslaughter! misdemeanour! miscon- 
duct! No—but ‘ Died by the visitation of God !—Died by the visita- 
tion of God! A lie!—a perjury !—a blasphemy! The visitation of 
God! Yes; for it is amongst the most awful of those visitations by 
which the inscrutable purposes of his will are mysteriously accomplished, 
that he sometimes arms the wicked with power to oppress the guiltless ; 
and if there be any visitation more dreadful than another—any which 
more tries the faith and vexes the reason of erring mortals, it is when 
Heaven showers down upon the earth the plague—not of scorpions, or 
pestilence, or famine, or war—but of unjust judges and perjured jurors 
—wretches who pervert the law to wreak their personal vengeance or 
compass their sordid ends, forswearing themselves on the Gospels of 
God, to the end that injustice may prevail, and the innocent be de- 
stroyed ! 
‘Sed nos immensum Spatiis confecimus equor 
Et jam tempus equis fumantia solvere colla,’ ” 


Having thus noticed the various beauties of this accomplished 
orator, we shall delay our readers only by extracting his elabo- 
rately prepared peroration to the same speech :— 


“ T turn away from the horrid vision, that my eye may rest once more 
on the prospect of enduring empire and peace, founded upon freedom. 
I anol the freedom of the Negro as accomplished and sure. Why ? 
Because it is his right—because he has shown himself fit for it—because 
a pretext or a shadow of a pretext can no longer be devised for withhold- 
ing that right from its possessor. I know that all men at this day take 
a part in the question, and they will no longer bear to be imposed upon 
now they are well informed. My reliance is firm and unflinching upon 
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the great change which I have witnessed—the education of the people, 
unfettered by party or by sect—witnessed-from the beginning of its pro- 
gress, I may say from the hour of its birth, Yes! It was not for a 
humble man like me to assist at royal births, with the illustrious Prince 
who condescended to grace the pageant of this opening session, or the 
great Captain and statesman in whose presence I am now proud to speak. 
But with that illustrious Prince, and with the father of the Queen, I 
assisted at that other birth, more conspicuous still. With them, and 
with the head of the house of Russell, incomparably more illustrious in 
my eyes, I watched over its cradle—I marked its growth—I rejoiced in 
its strength—I witnessed its maturity—I have been spared to see it 
ascend the very height of supreme power ; directing the councils of state ; 
accelerating every great improvement; uniting itself with every good 
work; propping all useful institutions; extirpating abuses in all our 
institutions ; passing the bounds of our European dominion, and in the 
New world, as in the Old, proclaiming that freedom is the birthright of 
man—that distinction of colour gives no title to oppression—that the 
chains now loosened must be struck off, and even the marks they have 
left effaced—proclaiming this by the same eternal law of our nature which 
makes nations the masters of their own destiny, and which in Europe 
has caused every tyrant’s throne to quake! But they need feel no alarm 
at the progress of light who defend a limited monarchy, and support 
popular institutions—who place their chiefest pride not in ruling over 
slaves, be they white or be they black, not in protecting the oppressor, 
but in wearing a constitutional crown, in holding the sword of justice 
with the hand of mercy, in being the first citizen of a country whose air 
is too pure for slavery to breathe, and on whose shores, if the captive’s 
foot but touch, his fetters of themselves fall off. To the resistless progress 
of this great principle I look with a confidence which nothing can shake ; 
it makes all improvement certain ; it makes all change safe which it pro- 
duces ; for none can be brought about, unless all has been prepared in a 
cautious-and salutary spirit. So now the fulness of time is come for at 
length discharging our duty to the African captive. I have demonstrated 
to you that every thing is ordered—every previous step taken—all safe, 
by experience shewn to be safe, for the long-desired consummation. 
The time has come, the trial has been made, the hour is striking: you 
have no longer a pretext for hesitation, or faultering, or delay. The 
slave has shown, by four years’ blameless behaviour, and devotion to the 
pursuits of peaceful industry, that he is as fit for his freedom as any 
English peasant, aye or any lord whom I now address. I demand his 
rights: I demand his liberty without stint. In the name of justice and 
of law—in the name of reason—in the name of God, who has given you 
no right to work injustice—I demand that your brother be no longer 
trampled upon as your slave! I make my appeal to the Commons, 
who represent the free people of England ; and I require at their hands 
the performance of that condition for which they paid so enormous a 
price—that condition which all their constituents are in breathless 
anxiety to see fulfilled! I appeal to this House. Hereditary judges of 
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the first tribunal in the world*—to you T appeal for justice! Patrons of 
all the arts that humanize mankind—under your protection I place 
humanity herself! To the merciful Sovereign of a free people, I call 
aloud for mercy to the hundreds of thousands for whom half a million 
of her Christian sisters have cried aloud—I ask that their cry may not 
have risen in vain. But first I tarn my eye to the Throne of all Justice, 
and devoutly humbling myself before Him who is of purer eyes than to 
behold such vast iniquities, I implore that the curse hovering over the 
head of the unjust and the oppressor may be averted from us—that your 
hearts may be turned to merey—and that over all the earth His will may 
at length if ” 


e done ! 

Surpassed by Lord Brougham alone, and surpassed by him 
only in the warmth of colouring, in the glowing terms of imagery, 
in the unmatched power of sarcasm, and in the overpowering 
torrent of invective, which distinguish the speeches of that noble 
and learned Lord ; but superior to him in the capability of per- 
suasion, which it is the chief business of an orator to eflect, for 


“ He hath prosperous art 
When he will play with reason and discourse ; 
And well he can persuade ;” 


combining in his orations mathematical calculation, in its most 


enlarged sense, yet we to the minutest particulars with 


the most consummate logical skill and ratiocination ; allowing 
nothing to divert him from his purpose, or interrupt the course 
of his reasoning for a moment, but travelling on in a chain of the 
most even, consecutive, and best regulated induction, in a cate- 
gory of apparent facts—step by step to the conclusion, not 
merely evincing, but forcing conviction, Lorp Lynpuurst, if 
not the first, is in the very first rank of orators. 

Whilst Lord Brougham addresses, through the House of 
Lords, the great mass of the people, Lord Lyndhurst speaks 
only to and for the Peers themselves, and the difference in the 
method of the two orators, arising doubtless from this circum- 
stance, is precisely the difference remarked by Swift to exist 
between the orations of Cicero and Demosthenes, when he says, 
* Demosthenes, who had to deal with a people of much more 
politeness, learning, and wit, laid the greatest weight of his ora- 
tory on the strength of his arguments, offered to their under- 
standing and reason; whilst Tully considered the dispositions 
of a sincere, more ignorant, and less mercurial people, by dwell- 
ing on the pathetic.” In the characteristic designation, by pithy . 





* This part of Lord Brougham’s peroration is much after the manner of the Earl 
of Chatham’s well-known and eloquent reply to Lord Suffolk. Indeed, in several 
parts of his speeches, Lord Brougham exhibits a great love for what, from the few 
recorded specimens, we may conclude to have been the style of Lord Chatham. 
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appellations of individuals and of bodies of men, Lord Lyndhurst 
is without an equal. All must recollect his notorious alien de- 
nunciation, and few will forget his playful and witty, yet accu- 
rate description of the municipal corporation commissioners, now 
calling one “ a firm unflinching Whig,” now describing another 
as “a strong and staunch Whig,” whilst a third rejoiced in the 
designation of “ a determined Whig,” and not a few bear unto 
this day the appellation of “ a Whig and something more;” yet 
thus with varying phrase he described them (save one alone) to 
be Whigs all. His great delight appears to be, and in this he 
excels all others, to leave unnoticed an accumulation of blunders 
and errors on the part of his political opponents, and then to 
overwhelm them with the plain but cutting recital of their errors 
of omission and commission, and to describe the danger of the 
course which they have been pursuing, in justice not only to his 
own opposition to their measures, but also in vindication of the 
sometimes not very popular steps which he has led his own 
friends to take. On these occasions, stating detail after detail in 
the best possible order for his argument, he follows out every 
measure, and in his passing comments upon each, says, in a few 
emphatic sentences, what to most would cost the expenditure of 
much time, and lead to still greater trouble. As was well ob- 
served by Mr. Foster, in his Life of the patriot Elliot, “ Demos- 
thenic strength and closeness of reasoning, clearness of detail, 
and — earnestness of style, are all observable” in the 
speeches of Lord Lyndhurst. A better specimen of his most 
polished style cannot perhaps be found than in his speech on the 
3rd August, 1835, on the English Corporation Bill, when he 
thus urged the value of the retention of the corporations :— 


“ T will remind your Lordships, that these corporations are copies, 
imperfect copies I allow, of the three estates of the realm; and yet they 
are to be annihilated, for what purpose I cannot tell, unless the new cor- 
porations are to serve as meh for a change of constitution in this 
House. It will come to that. There will be no defence to the Church, 
no defence to our own privileges, if we surrender the corporations to con- 
demnation unheard. Our case would be like that of a single house left 
standing in a street which has been pulled down, and which the owner 
would at last be forced to abandon. Pause, my Lords,—consider. At 
all events, do no act of injustice. I know the civium ardor prava juben- 
tium will not operate here, and that your Lordships will, by your justice 
and firmness, save others from wrong, and your own proper influence 
from diminution.” 


Nor is he less eloquent or less impressive when he answers the 
very numerous attacks which are made upon himself. Few 
can more effectively, none more readily, exculpate themselves 
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from the accusations which have been put forward. Thus, at 
the end of the session of 1835, on the 4th September, when the 
Lords had made amendments upon amendments in the Corpo- 
ration Bill, which they had been led to adopt on the recommen- 
dation of Lord Lyndhurst, his Lordship replied to the charges 
advanced against himself in the following energetic sentences :— 


“ Your Lordships must be aware how much [ have been assailed 
during these (the Municipal Corporation) discussions, both in and out 
of Parliament, and how many attacks have been made upon me person- 
ally on account of the course which I have felt it to be my duty to pursue 
with regard to this bill. Allow me also to say, that 1 should not be 
ashamed to have been a volunteer in my attacks upon this bill; but the 
fact is, that I have been no volunteer. Many noble lords with whom I 
have been in the habit of acting for years, and who thought that, from 
my professional habits, I was calculated to lead their efforts to a success- 
fal resistance against the objectionable clauses in this bill, requested 
me to undertake the management of the opposition to it; I yielded to 
their suggestions, and having done so, I have endeavoured to discharge 
my duty to them and to my country, firmly, strenuously, and to the best 
of my ability. I have been charged with having some party views to 
accomplish, some indirect ambition to gratify by this opposition. 1 den 
it at once and for ever; all my ambition has been long since entisfied. 
I have twice, to borrow a phrase from these municipal corporations, 
passed that chair (pointing to the woolsack). I have twice, to borrow a 
phrase from a successful revolutionary usurper, had that splendid bauble 
(pointing to the Chancellor's mace) before me. Whatever ambitious 
views I may have had in early life, have all been fulfilled. My ambition 
has been gratified. I have no wishes unfulfilled.” 


All his excellencies, however, were exhibited yet more strongly 
in his celebrated catalogue raisonnée of the doings, the mis- 
doings, and the non-doings of the session of 1836. He there 
says,— 

“ My Lords, it is impossible to enter into a consideration, however 
general, of the subjects to which I am about to direct your attention, 
without referring to his Majesty’s Speech at the commencement of the 
present session, and without contrasting the brilliant auticipations con- 
tained in that speech, with the sad reality that has since occurred ; a 
result as disproportioned in execution to the expectations that were held 
out, as the lofty position of the noble Viscount at that period, to what he 
will allow me to style his humble condition at the present moment. 
Gazing on these two pictures, one is tempted to apply to the noble Lord 
that which was said of a predecessor of his in the high office of first 
minister of the crown, and who, in the careless confidence of his charac- 
ter, bore some resemblance to the noble Viscount, 


‘His promises were, as he then was—mighty ; 
His performance as he now is—nothing.’” 
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And then commencing with the law reforms, describing the 
Chancery reform as still-born, and declaring that he would not 
disturb its ashes, he proceeds to comment on a clause in the 
Stannaries Courts’ Bill, which made the judges of that court 
dependant on the crown. After declaring that, by the Act of 
Settlement, the independence of the judges was firmly established, 
' and that the bill of a reforming and Whig government was the 
first exception to the general rule, he asks who was the great 
defender of this first infringement of so just a principle? Prohk 
pudor ! he adds,— 

*« It was, my Lords, the noble Baron opposite (Lord Holland), he 
whom I have always been accustomed to regard as a sort of concentra- 
tion of Whig liberality and constitutional principle ; he it was that stepped 
forward to vindicate this clause, and to combat the arguments of my noble 
and learned friends. True it is that this part of his argument was de- 
livered in a subdued tone, not very audible in this part of the house— 
scarcely audible below the bar—or above the bar. But it was urged with 
vigour, with skill, with address, and all those arts so familiar to the noble 
Baron, in which he so much excels, and which, had he lived in the days 
of ancient Greece, would have entitled him to a high rank among the 
fraternity of Sophists of that celebrated period.” 


Following this course, and thus describing the different mea- 
sures promised and proposed, and commenting on the alterations 
effected in some at the suggestion of his own friends, and the 
withdrawal or abandonment of others on the recommendation of 
some supporters of government, Lord Lyndhurst brings himself 
to the following peroration :— 


« And this, my Lords, is a government! Was there ever, in the 
history of this country, a body of men who would have condescended to 
carry on the government under such circumstances? In this House 
they are utterly powerless—they can effect nothing. We on this side 
are obliged to perform the duties of the government for them. In the 
other House of Parliament, measures which they themselves have advised, 
and prepared, and brought forward, involving, as they tell us, the most 
important interests of the country, they without scruple tamely abandon 
at the dictation of a section of their supporters. Yet, thus disgraced and 
trampled upon, they still condescend to hold the reins of government.— 
Proud men! Eminent statesmen! Distinguished and high-minded 
rulers! But is this description of their domestic policy countervailed by 
the splendour of their foreign administration? Is the gloomy and 
wretched state of the one side of Downing-street relieved by the brilliant 
glories of the other? My Lords, this is a fruitful topic for consideration 
and discussion, but too extensive for the present occasion. I will imitate 
the prudence and reserve of my noble friend, the noble Duke, and leave 
it to each individual among your Lordships to consider whether the 
measures and policy pursued by his Majesty's Government have been 
such as to ensure the confidence and senieaanil the respect of other nations. 
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Whether they have been calculated to induce them to court or to shun 
our alliance—to lead them to regard us with feelings of favour, or of dis- 
trust and aversion. But, my Lords, it is impossible not to pause for a 
moment in considering their policy with respect to Spain. By their in- 
tervention, so much in opposition to their former principles,—by their 
measures with respect to that country, they have wasted between one and 
two millions sterling of the public treasure—and what have they obtained 
in return? Disappointment, defeat, and disgrace. They have compro- 
mised the honour of their sovereign, and tarnished the reputation and 
character of their country. In looking at Spain, it is impossible not to 
recollect that it was the cradle of those brilliant exploits by which our 
late great and arduous struggle was so remarkably distinguished ; that 
it was in that land that those armies were formed, which achieving vic- 
tory after victory, led on by the skill and conduct of the noble Duke, 
raised the military glory of the country to a height scarcely ever attained 
at any former period of our history. It would seem as if some envious 
and malignant demon, eager to sully this reputation, had suggested, as a 
fit means, that miserable buccaneering expedition, patronized by the 
government, but so unworthy a great and powerful nation, which has 
rendered us odious to Spain, and ridiculous and contemptible to the rest 
of the world. And yet the noble Viscount stands erect and confident 
amid these accumulated disasters and disgraces, and, reversing the rule 
of the poet, is swelling and lofty in his tone and language, in proportion 
to the fallen and abject state of his fortunes, and the reeling and stagger- 
ing condition of his government. In former times, amid such defeats, 
and unable to carry those measures which he considered essential, a 
minister would have thought that he had only one course to pursue. 
But these are antiquated notions—every thing has changed! This fas- 
tidious delicacy forms no part of the character of the noble Viscount. 
He has told us, and his acts correspond with his assertions, that notwith- 
standing the insubordination that prevails around -him, in spite of the 
mutinous and sullen temper of his crew, he will stick to the vessel whilst 
a single plank remains afloat. Let me, however, as a friendly adviser of 
the noble Viscount, recommend him to get her as speedily as possible 
into still water :— 


‘ Fortiter occupa 
Portum.’ 


Let the noble Lord look to the empty benches around him,— 


‘ Nonne vides ut 
Nudum remigio latus. 
* * 
Vix durare carinz 
Possint imperiosius 
ZEquor ?? 


After all, there is something in the efforts and exertions of the noble 
Viscount, not altogether unamusing or uninstructive. It is impossible, 
too, under any circumstances, not to respect 


‘The brave man struggling in the storms of fate,’ 
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May a part, at least, of what follows, be averted,— 
‘ And greatly falling with a falling state.’ 


My consolation is, that, whatever be the disposition of the noble Viscount, 
he has not sufficient strength, though his locks, I believe, are yet un- 
shorn, to pull down the pillars of the building, and to involve the whole 
in his ruin. I trust it will long survive his fall.” 

Although he no longer takes part in the debates of the Upper 
House, we must not omit to notice, among the orators of the 

resent day, one who, for nearly half a century, has occupied a 
high place in the affections of the people,—who having in his 
early life espoused the popular cause from conviction, and not 
from “ mere youthful vanity or pride of place,” deserted it not 
in his old days, but advocated it, and clung to it to the last hour 
of his political life with the affection and the intensity of a first 
love. 

Having lived through two generations of orators, and having 
heard and studied in the palmy days of senatorial oratory the 
brightest specimens of English eloquence, Eart Grey preserved 
some of the best features of the best style. He was deeply im- 
bued also with purely Attic oratory, to which all his ‘speeches 
preserve a close resemblance. Throughout the whole of his 
addresses, like the orators of Athens, he imitated the language of 
conversation, being, however, more diffuse and lofty; there was 
nothing faulty or impertinent in them ; he made every thing he 
discoursed upon rather clear and open, than great and striking; 
although, what was also a characteristic of Atticism, he occasion- 
ally spoke floridly, nervously, and copiously. Still, however, he 
sought not for, though he produced, effect; he used few orna- 
ments or images; he applied himself closely to the matter in 
hand, never hunting after flowery expressions, or other than 
elegant and appropriate words to convey his meaning, so as to 
be understood by every one,—appealing to the sympathies of 
human nature, and calling up the feelings of the human breast 
in the most simple but effective manner: and he thus formed 
that contrast to Lord Brougham, which Quintillian has stated to 
have existed between the greatest masters of oratory in ancient 
times. Earl Grey is more compact, Lord Brougham more 
copious; ‘ the one hems you close in,—the other fights at wea- 
~ length; the one studies still, as it were, to pierce by 

eenness,—and the other to bear you down with the fulness and 
the weight of his discourse; in the one there is nothing that can 
be curtailed,—in the other nothing that can be added.” Ear! 
Grey’s speeches, too, were polished with the utmost neatness and 
accuracy ; every word is as exactly in the place where it should 
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be, and ee with as much nicety as in a curious piece of 
Mosaic work : — 


* Quam lepidé lexeis compost ? ut tesserula omnes 
Arte pavimento, atque emblemate vermiculato.”* 


In short, Earl Grey was almost a perfect specimen of a finished 
Athenian orator. His great fault was, that he was somewhat 
deficient in imagination; but this defect was supplied by the 
readiness with which he could invent such arguments as were 
most to the point, and afterwards digest and methodize them to 
the best advantage, retaining them in the place that he had 
formed with great exactness ; carefully avoiding, on all occasions, 
what Hazlitt calls “ those circular ladders and winding stair- 
cases in language, where the whole hangs suspended in an air 
round, and the meaning drops down through the middle.”  Al- 
though unfitted to address a crowded audience, who require an 
orator who is enlivened, full of action, and able to exert his voice 
to the highest pitch, yet, speaking through the Houses of Parlia- 
ment to the nation at large, Earl Grey, in his reported speeches, 
produced a greater effect, and induced a stronger conviction, 
than any of his contemporaries. He was not raised above others 
by being superior to the common interests, prejudices, and pas- 
sions of mankind, but by feeling them in a more intense degree 
than they do; and hence his addresses when heard in the House 
and when read by the people, were found to contain that force 
which is said to be the sole characteristic excellence of an orator. 

The dignity, the force, and withal, the simplicity of Earl 
Grey’s style, was perhaps best exhibited in a single point in his 
able reply, on the third reading of the Reform Bill, 4th June, 
1832, when he exclaimed— 

“T have been charged, my Lords, with having trampled upon the 
crown and this House. I—I trample upon the crown—I, holding opi- 
nions, perhaps prejudices, as dear to me as my heart's blood to my life 
--I trample on this House—I, who have ever held, and shall ever hold, 
that the independence and privileges of your Lordships are essential to 
the permanence of the institutions of the country—I to be told these 
things, when following a course of duty which, in my conscience, I 
believe was the only means of averting immediate danger, and, I should 
en both to the crown and this House :—it is, indeed, too 
ad, 


It would be easy to select other specimens of the power and 





* © As in the chequer’d pavement every square 
Is nicely fitted by the mason’s care ; 
So all thy words are plac’d with curious art, 
And ev’ry syllable performs its part.” 
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beauty of his Lordship’s orations prior to the passing of that 
measure, which was the crowning honour of his life, but this 
retrospect forms no part of our present purpose; and as his 
Lordship delivered afterwards but few speeches worthy of his 
fame, we shall content ourselves with the ‘sllowing extracts from 
his retiring address, delivered with soul-stirring effect, though in 
a subdued tone, on the 9th July, 1834. After detailing the rea- 
sons which had led him to resign, and having alluded to the 
difficulties under which public affairs laboured, when he was 
induced to take the reins of government, his Lordship thus pro- 
ceeded :— 

“TI look with satisfaction upon the state in which I now leave the 
affairs of this country. It has been frequently, indeed, said, that we 
have done nothing. Was reform in Parliament nothing? Was the 
passing of that delicate and difficult measure, the abolition of the colonial 
slavery, nothing? Was the settlement of the East India charter, and 
the opening of the trade of our extensive dominions in India, nothing ? 
Was the arrangement of the question as to the Bank charter nothing? 
Are the various improvements in the law, of which the whole credit is 
due to my noble and learned friend on the woolsack (Lord Brougham), 
nothing? Were those reforms in the Irish Church, on account of 
which we have been reproved on one side that we have done too much— 
were they, and can they with truth, be said to be nothing? . . . I leave 
the government with the satisfaction, at least, that, in having used my 
best endeavours to carry into effect those measures of reform that the 
country required, I have not shrunk from any obstacles, or from meeting 
and grappling with the many difficulties that I have encountered in the 
performance of my duty. How I have performed it, is a matter that is 
now before your Lordships and the country ; all I ask from you in con- 
sidering it, is, that you will not hastily, as I am sure you cannot justly, 
accuse me of idleness and remissness in the performance of that duty. 
I have been attacked on the one side for going too far: I have been 
assailed on the other for not going far enough; and these attacks were 
made when I have been standing in this House, deprived of the support 
which a minister of the crown might naturally expect to receive here, and 
checked and fettered in every instance whatever. Under these circum- 
stances, I have done all that I could, and I will assert without hesitation, 
that the government of which I have formed a part, has done much more 
since our being in office, than has been done for half a century before, 
for the improvement of the political condition of the country. Let it be 
recollected, too, that we have effected these improvements, when the evils 
were the accumulated evils of ages, which, till that time, no sufficient 
attempt had been made in any way to reduce. Under such circumstances, 
and under the pressure of a necessity which I could not avoid, I have 
resigned into his Majesty’s hands the trust which he had been pleased to 
confide in me.” 

And then, having vindicated himself from the accusation of 
nepotism, he thus pathetically and beautifully concluded :— 
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“TI may have much to account for to your Lordships and to the 
country, with respect to the ability with which I have discharged my 
duty ; but I trust that I shall stand excused in your Lordships’ and in 
my country’s opinion, for any departure from the principles which I have 
professed, or for any deviation from that conduct which became a man 
of honour. Whilst I have health and strength left me, I shall continue 
to attend in my place in Parliament as-an individual peer, and to assist 
in promoting those views which I conceive to be the best for the general 
interests of the country.” 


And thus becomingly ended the political life of the most high- 
minded, the most consistent, and the most philosophical states- 
man, the most classical orator, and the most able advocate of the 
rights of the people, in modern times; and thus retired from 
office the people’s chief ‘¢ in all rational and just improvement ; 
their moderator when their zeal and unformed opinions would 
lead them too far,—and on all occasions their protector,—and as 
truly a minister after their own heart, as he was certainly the 
servant of the king’s gracious choice.” 

Of the style of the Bishop or Exeter (Dr. Philpotts), it is 
impossible to convey any thing like a correct notion by mere 
extracts. There is an entire absence of all those tropes and 
figures, which constitute much of the charm in the oratory of the 
noble and learned Lords to whom we have already referred; 
wanting the terseness of either, without any attempt at wit or 
satire, the Bishop of Exeter seeks to convince by an apparent 
earnestness of manner, a felicitous selection of topics, and an 
almost unanswerable combination of details; and it is as a finished 
whole, without peculiar excellence in any part, that his speeches 
entitle him to the designation of an orator. With the greatest 
care he selects from all sources facts and statements support- 
ing his own views, and then, in one continuous and acute 
logical arrangement, he so entwines facts, and comments, and 
arguments, as to carry conviction to the minds of his auditors, 
and to defy an immediate answer from his opponents; whilst 
there is an evenness in his diction, a charming choice of words 
which please the ear, and a pungency in his comments, which 
render interesting even his longest and driest statements. Occa- 
sionally, however, he uses, in a few sentences, the most piercing 
sarcasm, as where, in his speech on the lst March on Catholic 
oaths, having referred to Lord John Russell’s denunciation of 
his charge to his clergy as a libellous publication, he thus alludes 
to Lord John’s reason for not prosecuting the alleged libel :— 


“ Now the noble Lord gave the same reason last year as he does now, 
for not prosecuting me for this libellous charge, and that was, that it is 
too contemptible a course to be adopted. But I must remark on the 
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contempt of the noble Lord (and it is a curiosity in the history of the 
human passions and feelings, for contempt usually broods on in silence), 
that it is of a peculiar kind, and is constantly forcing itself forward. No 
one can doubt that the noble Lord does not hold the person to whom I 
have before alluded (Mr. O'Connell) in contempt. Probably he has not 
more respect for that individual than I have for him, but it is extraordi- 
nary that this person, who acknowledges himself the master of the 
government councils, who vaunts himself the dictator of the country, and 
the annihilator of the Church of Ireland, should be constantly supported 
by the noble Lord. I do not understand such a mode of shewing con- 
tempt as that adopted by the noble Lord.” 

The audience are in a great measure enchanted with his man- 
ner of expression; and his sly, subtle method of introducing a 
charge, gradually and insensibly insinuates itself into their belief. 
And thus the Bishop of Exeter, now commenting on the evils of 
the Irish national system of instruction,—now arguing that those 
Catholics who have taken the oath prescribed by the Emancipa- 
tion Act, and have since voted on questions relating to the tem- 
poralities of the Church, have been guilty of “ treachery, aggra- 
vated by perjury,”—again condemning, in no measured terms, 
the theology of Dens,—and ever and anon urging the sufferings 
and hardships endured by the poor under the administration of 
the Poor-Law Amendment Act,—always obtains for himself a 
ready hearing, and succeeds in impressing not only the minds of 
many of his auditors in the House, but of those who read his 
speeches without the walls of Parliament, with the seeming jus- 
tice of the remarks which he has made, and with the enormity of 
the evils which he has denounced. Nor is the effect lessened, or 
the prejudices which he has created in any manner removed, 
when accused, as he often is, of the distortion of the opinions and 
statements of others; he returns to the charge with great plausi- 
bility, and by an invigorated re-statement of the details, seems 
to bear out, if not to the very letter, at least the spirit of his 
former remarks. 

Some quarter of a century has elapsed since Byron, in a de- 
scription of the orators of his day, declared the Marquis oF 
LanspownkeE to be “ good, but a mere debater ;” and presuming 
that the poet’s estimate at that period was accurate, his Lordship 
has since made considerable advances; for, without losing any of 
his great power as a debater, he now presents a fair claim to be 
ranked with the orators in the Upper House. Not, indeed, that 
he can be classed with the masters either of simple or of impas- 
sioned oratory ; but he can take a station in that middle class in 
which Cicero says that the eloquence flows along in an uniform 
course. It intermingles a number of decorations, like the tufts 
of flowers in a garland, and embellishes a discourse from begin- 
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ning to end with the moderate and less striking ornaments of 
language and sentiment. In all his addresses, his Lordship 
shows distinct evidence of deep reading, and that intimate ac- 
quaintance with the best models, both ancient and modern, which 
enables his polished mind so to shape his own efforts, as to avoid, 
on all occasions, the utterance of any thing offensive or common- 
place ; and he has a happy method of delivery, especially when 
animated and warmed by the pressure of debate, which makes 
every word not only please the ear, but produce great effect upon 
his auditors. Some of the best specimens of his style in latter 

ears, are to be found in his replies to Lord Lyndhurst, particu- 
Late on the question of granting municipal corporations to Ire- 
land, in the year 1836. There is great purity in his language; 
and although there is in all his speeches an abundance of appro- 
priate words and terms, rather than great accumulation of matter, 
yet, as in his speech in answer to Lord Brougham’s motion rela- 
tive to Sardinian vessels, on 10th July, 1838, one of the best 
which Lord Lansdowne delivered during the session, he states 
with precision and clearness, in his opening sentences, as a kind 
of thesis, the real point in debate, and weeding the discussion of 
all extraneous matter, proceeds logically to advance and argue 
his own views, and pressing the arguments of his opponents al- 
most to an absurdity, he seldom fails, at the conclusion, to bring 
his hearers to his own deduction. All the weapons of argument 
are employed by him without violence, but he informs, reasons 
with, and amuses, rather than fires and inflames his audience, 
and he wants, therefore, the force possessed by the orators whom 
we have already noticed. 

Among the junior members of the Upper House, he who has 
given the greatest promise of future oratorical excellence, is the 
Bisnop or Norwicu (Dr. Stanley). His sentences are full of 
thought and beauty,—they are not encumbered with unnecessary 
verbiage,—but there is a fulness in his periods, and an elegance 
in the choice of his words, which draw along with him all the 
sympathies of his hearers. ‘The only speech of any length which 
he has delivered since his elevation, was in reply to the Bishop 
of Exeter’s attack on the national system of education in Ireland, 
on 25th May, and though delivered in that nervous and hurried 
manner, almost inseparable from a first attempt before an unac- 
customed audience, yet the reply completely answered, item by 
item, the previous attack. Indeed, nothing could have been 
better than the following peroration, breathing sentiments wor- 
thy of a Christian prelate, and no less perfect as an oratorical 
composition, than it was effective in its delivery :— 

VOL. V.—NO. x. 21 
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« Tf,” said his Lordship, “ we cannot do all that we wish, let us at 
least do all that we can. If we cannot compel the Roman Catholics to 
read the Bible, let us show in our own persons, by our conciliatory spirit, 
and by our Protestant Christianity, that we have read the Bible ourselves, 
and that we wish to practise its precepts. On these data, and on these 
alone, let us stretch forth the hand of fellowship, with the Bible in it, to 
our Roman Catholic subjects. That they will receive it in time, I have 
no doubt. I could read evidence on evidence, and passage after passage, 
to show that the more the Bible is known the more it is valued—that 
the short extracts (contained in the books in use in the schools), in con- 
sequence of being accidentally received by the people, excite a curiosity 
which is never satisfied until they have in their hands the whole sacred 
volume. It is often complained that the Roman Catholics are barbarians 
[cries of ‘no, no!’]. Has it never been said that they are men who 
cannot be believed on their oaths, and that their worship is idolatrous ? 
Surely these are harsh expressions. If they are barbarous and ignorant 
—perhaps the lower orders may be subject to the charge—whose fault is 
it but ours, who, for six hundred years, have kept them in that ignorance ? 
It is not for me to remind your Lordships, who must be well informed 
and instructed in history, that it was not until very late years, indeed 
within the memory of man, that the penalty which, though I forget what 
exactly it was, I know to be a heavy one, was taken off from those who 
educated their children in the religion to which they belonged. Surely, 
then, if you have left and kept them so long in ignorance, now, when 
they have tasted the sweets of civil liberty, the advancement of education 
and religious instruction is a debt which we still owe them. The Bible 
will circulate, whether you will or no, if you give it fair play, and do not 
thrust it forcibly on the prejudices of the people. ‘There is something in 
the heart of man which is attracted by it. We have been told of the 
mutilation of the Scriptures. Mutilate them as you may—the more you 
destroy, the more valuable, like the books of the sibyl, becomes that which 
is preserved. I take the first sentence which catches my eye in these 
little books :—‘ Glory to God in the highest, and on earth peace, good 
will towards men.’ Take that single sentence—scatter that mutilated 
extract over the land—let it go forth as a glorious wanderer in Jreland ; 
and depend upon it, that, by a judicious system of national education, it 
will soon cease to be a wanderer, for it will find a home and a resting- 
place in every hovel in Ireland.” 


Here, however, we must bring our remarks, for the present, 
to a conclusion, reserving for a future occasion, sketches of the 
orators in the more popular branch of the Legislature. 
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Art. VIII.—1. Historical and Political Essay upon the Belgian 
Revolution. By Northomb. Brussels. 1834. 

2. Belgium and the Twenty-four Articles. By M. B. C. du 
Mortier. Translated by Charles Whyte, he Brussels. 
1838. 

3. An Exposition of the Financial System of King William. 
By G. S. Ansiane. Brussels. 1833. 

4. The Kingdom of the Low Countries. By the Baron de 
Reverberg. Brussels. 1835. 


_ the enjoyment of eight years of prosperous and 
peaceful independence, Belgium is now threatened with 
the loss of an important portion of her territory. The King of 
Holland, by his tardy acceptance of the ‘Twenty-four Articles, 
claims a portion of Limbourg and Luxembourg; and the pleni- 
potentiaries of the great European powers are called upon to 
give up to his dominion, and perhaps to his vengeance, 400,000 
souls, unanimous in their hatred to Holland, and unanimous in 
their protestations against the yoke which they cast off in 1830. 
Like the Jew of Venice, King William demands the literal exe- 
cution of the contract forced upon his unfortunate debtor. The 
scales are ready, the weights and the knife that is to cut off the 
— of flesh are in his hands. One more protocol, and the 
atred of the modern Shylock will be gratified, the sacrifice will 
be accomplished. But England and France are equally inte- 
rested in saving unhappy Belgium from a disastrous mutilation 
that may perhaps be fatal to the throne which their powerful 
co-operation largely contributed to establish in Brussels. Will 
they yield to the exactions of the absolute governments? Will 
they permit them—to the injury even of Holland itself, as we 
will presently demonstrate—to obtain a diplomatic triumph 
which will increase the moral force of the European despots, and 
in an equal degree diminish the confidence which other nations 
place in the union or the power of the only two countries in 
which the cause of constitutional liberty is at present repre- 
sented ? We will not allege the situation of Prussia or of Austria, 
the one crippled by the intolerant bigotry of its king, and the 
other by the legitimate and deeply-felt dissatisfaction of its 
Italian subjects.* We will not urge that Russia, occupied with 
the subjugation of her Polish subjects, is less powerful for aggres- 





* This observation was written before the publication of the Italian amnesty, the 
results of which we anticipate with hopes chequered with fears. Greatly should we 
rejoice if we could entertain any expectation of the removal of all causes of com- 
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sion than for resistance. No doubt these considerations should 
have their weight in the councils of England and France. 
Nevertheless, if justice required of them to forsake their young 
ally,—if Holland, as a nation, was interested in obtaining this 
sacrifice,—if there were no other conditions by which the ‘I'wenty- 
four Articles could be carried into execution at least in spirit, — 
we could understand that the faith of England and Trance might 
be held pledged to make these concessions, although dangerous 
to them both. Happily, however, we shall have no difficulty in 
proving, with the assistance of the works before us, that without 
any violation of the treaty they so imprudently signed, these two 

owers have a right to reject what is most adverse to their own 
Interests and to those of Belgium, in the pretensions of King 
William. The treaties of 1815 created the kingdom of the Low 
Countries, with the especial intention of restricting France within 
her old limits, by establishing upon her frontier an independent 
state, which should always afford a free passage to the troops of 
her enemies. At that period we expended not less than 
£2,000,000 in establishing fortresses to form a barrier against 
our ancient rival, forgetting that, in the altered position of 
Europe, it was from Russia and not France that we were to look 
for a new Napoleon, if the human race were to be cursed by the 
appearance of another conqueror. This mistaken policy of ours 
contributed greatly to revive or to influence the prejudices enter- 
tained by the Trench against England. Every dispassionate 
Frenchman would have easily understood, that, by the union of 
Belgium to France, though the national pride might be gratified, 
little addition would really be made to the power of a nation, 
whose chief strength lies in the homogenuousness of all its parts, 
and the admirable moral and territorial unity of its provinces. 
But they could not be expected to witness, without secret indig- 
nation, the erection of a state within sixty leagues of their capital, 
under the influence of their enemies, and always disposed to join 
with them in case of war. The kingdom of the Low Countries, 
although too feeble in itself to attack France, was yet powerful 
enough to inspire her with uneasiness and reasonable suspicions ; 
and thus it became obviously the policy of France to overthrow 
the edifice which had been built up with so much pains by the 
Treaty of Vienna. Now, by the Belgian revolution, she has 
obtained what she desired,—a desire suggested by reasonable 
anxiety for her own security. Belgium is her natural ally ; she 
cannot in future act against France, whose northern frontier is 
thus relieved from all danger of sudden invasion. But this 
security will lose much of its value, if King William should ob- 
tain possession of the larger part of the Duchy of Luxembourg. 
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An important though more distant part of the French frontier 
will, in that case, be exposed; and, consequently, the govern- 
ment of that country cannot rest satisfied without one or other of 
these two alternatives,—either the entire possession of Belgium, 
or its continuance in its present state. But to the first of these 
alternatives England can never consent; and as the peace of 
Europe evidently depends upon an intimate alliance being main- 
tained between ourselves and France, it will be most unwise in 
us not to secure to the cabinet of Paris all that we can give up 
without danger to ourselves, namely, that Belgium shall be sufti- 
ciently extensive to serve as a rampart to a portion of the French 
frontier against the assaults of Russia. ‘There are few people who 
do not see how little we have now to fear from the increase of 
French influence; for our true rival at present is Russia; and 
France, attached to our destinies by institutions analogous to our 
own, will be our natural ally, in the wars that must one day 
break out between the cause of absolutism and that of liberty. 
It is the interest, therefore, of this country that France deol 
not be thrown into the arms of an enemy always ready to buy 
her support by concessions of territory; and this consideration, 
were there no other, should induce our ministers by no means to 
withhold their concurrence in any measures which France may 
adopt in favour of the son-in-law of Louis-Philippe. But this 
motive is by no means the only one which should influence us in 
favour of Belgium. In a commercial point of view, her present 
importance, great as it is, bears no comparison to that whieh she 
must hereafter acquire. No doubt she may already claim merit 
for her considerable yearly consumption of English merchandise, 
and for her territorial position, so favourable for the continual, 
though clandestine introduction of English produce into France, 
and even into Germany. But it is not merely as another Heli- 
goland, a convenient station for smugglers, that she is princi- 
pally entitled to our good-will. Far higher destinies are reserved 
for her; since we must consider her as a battering-engine which 
must, sooner or later, be brought into active operation. ‘The 
adoption of railways, which are already in a state of great for- 
wardness in Belgium, must, in the end, lead France, on one 
hand, and Prussia, on the other, to follow her example, and to 
carry forward the Belgian lines of railway, the one to Paris, the 
other to Cologne. Already are the Rhenish provinces actively 
employed in fulfilling their part of this double undertaking ; and 
the French government must speedily take up theirs, if they wish 
to satisfy the departments of the north. Now, we ask, when 
every morning five or six hundred travellers shall set out from 
Antwerp to the borders of the Rhine, and from Brussels to Paris, 
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how will it be possible for the French and Prussian custom- 
houses to search the luggage of such a multitude of persons, 
without such a loss of time as would neutralize the advantages of 
this mode of travelling, and thereby occasion universal indigna- 
tion? It is clear that every line of custom-houses which is tra- 
versed by a railway, must thereby become inefficient. Freedom 
of commerce and locomotives must make their way together. If 
you do not repulse the one, you open a door to the other. And 
steam will do more to overthrow the barriers that human folly 
has erected between nations which use this method of communi- 
cation, than the writings of all the economists. In this view of 
the matter, if our merchants and manufacturers wish that the 
French market may be opened to them, and that the market of 
the Prussian line may not eventually be closed against them, 
they ought earnestly to desire the maintenance, in all its inte~ 
grity, of the Belgian territory; because, unless that is preserved, 
it is in vain to expect the extension of the railways from which 
they will derive these advantages; and for this reason, if that 
country is parcelled out by the literal execution of the Twenty- 
four Articles, its internal tranquillity will be greatly compro- 
mised. The Belgians will think their national honour tarnished, 
should their fellow-countrymen, who are placed in the same 
situation as themselves, by an insurrection in which all took an 
equal part, be violently separated from their common country; 
and they will find it difficult to pardon their sovereign for his 
consent to such a measure, however involuntary it may have been. 
Popular dissatisfaction will manifest itself; and the harmony now 
existing between Leopold and the new nation which he governs, 
will be destroyed, perhaps for ever. Besides this, a perpetual 
eause of fermentation will have been established on the frontier. 
The inhabitants of those parts of Limbourg and Luxembourg 
ceded to Holland, will not submit without resistance. ‘They are 
too deeply compromised, to place much reliance on the clemency 
of a prince whom they detest ; and Luxembourg especially, with 
its forests and ravines, affords such opportunities for resistance as 
to leave scarcely a doubt that the military occupation of the pro- 
vince will become indispensable ; and this could not take place, 
and still Jess could it be maintained, without effusion of blood. 
Can it be supposed that the men of Belgium will not repay to 
their brothers of Luxembourg that assistance which they always 
so liberally received from them? Neither arms, nor provisions, 
nor succour of any kind, we may be sure, would be wanting to 
the insurgents, and that as often as there should be any. In 
vain would King Leopold interfere to prevent this; he would 
find no jury to condemn the guilty, because public opinion would 
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have acquitted them beforehand. And at last Holland would 
be obliged either to declare war against Belgium, or to give up a 
territory which it would cost her more than its revenue to retain. 
Up to that point the irritation between her and Belgium would 
be excessive, and a collision between them would every moment 
be to be dreaded. In such a critical situation Belgium must 
relax the zeal with which she is now following up plans of im- 
provement; and her railways, stopping short of their ultimate 
developement, would no longer offer to this country the immense 
advantages we have a right to expect from them. 

We have shewn that France, from regard to her external secu- 
rity, and Great Britain, for the future interests of her commerce, 
are equally interested in saving Belgium from the calamities with 
which at present she is threatened. We will now examine into 
the rights of the parties; and of the books before us we shall 
chiefly make use of the work of Baron Reverberg, the avowed 
champion of the King of Holland. We will begin by borrowing 
from him an account of the facts that brought about the revolu- 
tion of September, to which Belgium owed its nationality. For 
supposing the letter of the Twenty-four Articles to be of any 
importance, the eternal rules of equity must also be taken into 
consideration ; and the more it is made evident that the condi- 
tions upon which Belgium was annexed to Holland have been 
violated—the more will public opinion declare itself in favour of 
the country which King William for fifteen years severely ex- 
hausted and oppressed. If the sacred laws of nature,—if the 
Christian feelings of a Christian nation have at length prevailed 
over the personal interest and legal possession of the slave-holder, 
assuredly Belgium, with an equal claim to our protection, will 
not be denied the redress so liberally granted to our negro fel- 
low-creatures. Holland, divided by Napoleon into French 
departments, rose at the approach of the victorious armies‘of the 
allied sovereigns ; and when, on the 30th November, 1813, the 
Prince of Orange, who, at most, could be considered only as the 
representative of the ancient stadtholders, landed at Schevelingen, 
popular enthusiasm saluted him hereditary sovereign of the Old 
United Provinces; and the better to secure a title which his 
family had never possessed, he hastened to give a constitution 
to the descendents of the Barnevelts and of the De Witts. To 
effect his purpose, he convoked a certain number of citizens 
selected by himself, and to them he left it to accept or reject, in 
the name of the nation, the charter which his councillors had 
prepared. But such a convention as this was too open to sus- 
picion, and too entirely devoted to the Prince, for its consent to 
the fundamental law to be considered as implying the approba- 
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tion of the great body of the people. It therefore became neces- 
sary to find some means of making the choice of the Prince 
appear to be that of the nation; and William succeeded in this 
with a skill the more remarkable—to say nothing of honesty— 
since he thereby established a precedent which he turned to sin- 
gular advantage at a later period, and at the expense of Belgium. 
He ordered a register to be opened in each district, in which 
every inhabitant who objected to the citizen named by the Prince 
as his representative, should be at liberty to inscribe his name. 
Thus all such as could not write, or who feared to irritate a rich 
or powerful neighbour, those who were indifferent to passing 
events, the lazy and the lukewarm, were considered as approving 
the official nominees. And, accordingly, they were confirmed 
by an overwhelming majority of absentees; and on the 28th 
March, 1814, they unanimously accepted a constitution by which 
the ancient republican system was destroyed, and Holland trans- 
formed into an hereditary principality. It is but fair to add, 
that the new sovereign displayed astonishing activity in organiz- 
ing an army, which rendered essential services to the allied 
sovereigns ; but this army was raised by means of financial mea- 
sures, which were a sort of prelude to that system that, in 1830, 
after fifteen years of peace, had added nearly £7,000,000 sterling 
to the national debt of the kingdom of the Low Countries. 
When Napoleon took possession of Holland, he reduced its old 
enormous debt, amounting to 1,719,000,000 of florins, (about 
£142,500,000) to a third of the nominai capital. A law passed 
by the Dutch legislature on the 14th May, 1814, revived, under 
the name of “ postponed debt,” the two-thirds which France had 
effaced by a declaration of bankruptcy, and decreed that every 
year a part of these debentures, to the amount of the 4,000,000 
of florins, appropriated as a sinking-fund, and drawn by lot, 
should be transferred to the active debt, or in other words, begin 
to bear interest. ‘This boon, however, was not altogether a gra- 
tuitous one; an advance equal to at least 24 per cent. on each of 
the old debentures was required from the holders ; and in an hour 
of peril, a loan of 30,000,000 of florins was thus raised, we need 
not point out at what a heavy cost, since it is obvious that all the 
benefit arising from the sinking-fund was thereby, and during 
many generations, given up for the purpose of reviving a debt 
long since considered as extinct by the creditors themselves. 
The Treaty of Paris, signed on the 30th March, 1814, had pro- 
vided that Holland should receive an accession of territory; and 
the plenipotentiaries of the great powers decreed, in their con- 
ferences in the month of June following, that Belgium should be 
joined to it, and that they should form together the kingdom of 
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the Low Countries. Nothing but the desire of weakening 
France could have suggested the idea of uniting two nations as 
completely opposed to each other in habits and manners, and by 
the remembrance of an old antipathy, as by their language and 
their religion. But we must acknowledge that, when they 
brought about this ill-assorted union, the allied sovereigns re- 
quired favourable conditions for Belgium from the Prince of 
Orange: they had taken her for their ward, and in disposing of 
her fate against her will, they acted honourably towards her in 
every other respect. On the 21st July, 1815, the Prince of 
Orange solemnly accepted the eight articles of this fatal contract, 
thus acknowledging—at least by implication—that he would for- 
feit his right to the obedience of the Belgians, from the moment 
when he should cease to observe them fully and faithfully. We 
shall transcribe only the first six articles of this curious docu- 
ment, because they alone are of any importance. 


« Article 1st. This union must be intimate and complete, so that the 
two countries may form but one and the same state, governed by the 
constitution already established in Holland, and which shall be modified 
by mutual agreement, according to new circumstances. 

“ Article 2nd. No innovation shall be made in those articles of this 
constitution which secure to all religions equal favour and protection, 
and guarantee the admissibility of all citizens, whatever may be their 
religious opinions, into all public and official situations. 

« Article 3rd. The Belgic provinces shall be properly represented in 
the assembly of the States-General, whose ordinary sessivns shall, in 
time of peace, be held alternately in a Dutch and a Belgian town. 

« Article 4th. The inhabitants of the Low Countries being thus con- 
stitutionally assimilated with each other, the different provinces shall 
equally enjoy all the commercial and other advantages which their 
respective situations allow of, and no fetter or restriction shall be imposed 
upon either for the benefit of the other. 

« Article 5th. Immediately after the union, the Belgian provinces and 
towns shall enter into a participation of the commerce and navigation of 
the colonies, upon the same terms as the provinces and towns of Holland. 

« Article 6th. As the burdens of the countries should be in common, 
as well as their advantages, the debts contracted up to the time of the 
union by the Dutch provinces on the one side, and those of Belgium on 
the other, shall thereafter form a charge upon the general treasury of the 
Low Countries.” 


The battle of Waterloo had been fought, and the Prince of 
Orange had already assumed the title of King of the Nether- 
lands; but his right, such as it was, over the Belgians, originated 
solely in the promise made by him to fulfil the above compact ; 
and accordingly, he immediately appointed a committee of 
twenty-four members for the purpose of amending the Dutch 
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constitution, in the manner and to the extent prescribed by the 
allied sovereigns. On the 23rd July, 1815, their report was laid 
before the States-General of Holland, and unanimously approved, 
for this obvious reason, that it was drawn up in ss a manner 
as to place the Belgians at the mercy of their Dutch fellow-sub- 
jects. An immense power was granted to the crown, and as the 
sovereign was a Dutchman by his prejudices as well as by his 
birth, the royal prerogative, they well knew, would be exerted in 
such a manner as must convert Belgium into another Ireland, a 
land “ overflowing with milk and honey,” not for the natives, 
but for their foreign rulers. Nor were the framers of the new 
charter satisfied with this pledge of the future servitude of the 
ceded provinces. ‘They divided the kingdom into two distinct 
parts, the northern comprising Holland, and the southern Bel- 
gium, including the Duchy of Luxembourg, and they dared to 
propose that, for ever afterwards, the first part, of which the 
population amounted only to 2,071,182 inhabitants, should be 
entitled to the same number of representatives as the second 
division, notwithstanding its greater wealth, its far more exten- 
sive territory, and its population, which must of necessity increase 
rapidly, and which already amounted to 3,411,082 souls. It was 
thus rendered certain that Holland would have a perpetual pre- 
ponderance in the legislature; for, on all questions that might 
arise between the northern provinces and those of the southern 
division, it required but the vote of a single Belgian representa- 
tive to secure a majority for the Dutch interest; and certainly it 
was not presuming too much upon court patronage and power, 
to believe that, in the most unfavourable circumstances, they 
would always be able to seduce one vote at the least. But it was 
necessary to obtain the consent of Belgium herself to a constitu- 
tion so unfavourable to her interests, and King William gained 
that point in the following manner. He convoked a meeting of 
1600 notables, selected by himself from: the southern provinces, 
for the purpose of examining what was to be the fundamental 
law of the land; 1325 only appeared, 529 voted for, and 769 
against the new charter. Never certainly had the real tendency 
of public opinion been more clearly made manifest; since the 
sovereign himself could not find in all Belgium 1600 persons 
disposed to accept the project he had laid before them, and since 
out of those whom he himself had named, a majority of those 
that had obeyed his summons openly avowed their dissent. Any 
other prince would have so amended and modified his plan as to 
render it less unpalatable to the general feeling of the country. 
But King William was not inclined to take this trouble; and 
with a dexterity that the Tories will perhaps admire, he suc- 
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ceeded in changing an incontestable minority into an immense 
majority. We will give this admirable receipt in the very words 
of the head of the house of Orange: he expresses himself as fol- 
lows in the proclamation, dated 24th August, 1815, by which he 
informed his new subjects of what assuredly they little suspected, 
namely, that they had accepted the new constitution. 


“‘ Nearly a sixth of the persons summoned have not appeared at the 
meeting of notables ; and although their absence may be looked upon as 
a proof of their adhesion to the plan of fundamental law, we should never- 
theless have been better satisfied if none of them had neglected the op- 
portunity of frankly stating his opinion, where the interests involved 
were so important. Of the 796 notables who have disapproved the pro- 
ject, 126 declared formally that their vote of disapprobation was grounded 
upon the articles concerning religion—articles which, being conformable 
to a long-established system of legislation, founded upon treaties, and in 
harmony with the principles introduced into the European system by 
most religious princes—could not have been left out of the constitution 
of the Low Countries, without placing the existence of the monarchy in a 
state of uncertainty, and without lessening the security for the rights 
even of those very persons who have been most alarmed by them. Had 
not this truth been kept out of sight by some men, from whom the social 
body might, on the contrary, have expected an example of charity and 
Christian toleration,—the above-mentioned votes would have been added 
to those of the 527 notables who have approved of the project. The 
States-General have also communicated to us their approbation, which is 
of the more weight, as having been pronounced unanimously in a very 
numerous assembly, it must be considered as the clearly-expressed opi- 
nion of all the northern provinces ; and as, according to this enumeration 
and comparison of the votes respectively given, there can be no doubt of 
the sentiments and wishes of a majority of the whole body of our sub- 
jects; and as by it is evidently demonstrated the assent of this majority, 
we do not hesitate to comply with the obligation that is laid upon us, by 
formally sanctioning the project, which we caused to be laid before the 
States-General and notables, and by declaring, as we do now declare by 
these presents, that the several matters therein contained form, hencefor- 
ward, the fundamental law of the kingdom of the Low Countries.” 


No comment is necessary to point out the iniquity and fraud 
of this unexampled perversion of the most obvious facts. To 
take the absence of the 275 notables as a proof of their adhesion, 
—to confound the votes of Holland with those of Belgium,—of 
those who had all to gain by the new order of things, with the 
votes of those who had all to lose by it,—to set off the unanimity 
of the former against the dissatisfaction, in reality quite as unani- 
mous, of the latter,—all this is certainly more than enough to 
immortalize the Machiavelian skill of King William. But this 
document is curious in another point of view; for, in the blame 
thrown indirectly upon the Catholic clergy, we see indications of 
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the design already conceived for extirpating the Catholic religion 
by the help of those articles which, conformable to a long esta- 
blished system of legislation, . . . could not have been left out 
without bringing into question the existence of the monarchy. 
And, in fact, the 193rd article authorized the executive power to 
put a stop to the exercise of the Catholic religion whenever it 
had been the occasion of any disturbance ; ‘the 196th article ren- 
dered the exercise of the Catholic religion subject to the laws of 
the state; and the 226th article gave to the sovereign the exclu- 
sive right of regulating public instruction, that is to say, univer- 
sities and schools of all kinds, including those establishments in 
which Catholic theology was taught. We must not, therefore, be 
surprised if, amongst the 1600 Belgian notables, 126 were found 
who guessed that, by the aid of these articles, and with a majority 
almost certain in the legislature, the sovereign would find it easy, 
when there arose any inducement to oppress the Catholics—that 
is to say, the inhabitants of Belgium—to attack them in the most 
inalienable of their rights, and what they held most dear—their 
liberty of conscience, Their fear, which the event has fully jus- 
tified, was shared by all the Belgian clergy. And while we must 
regret that the protest made by the Bishop of Ghent at that 
period was so far influenced by the prejudices which were then 
entertained by some of our continental brethren, as even to ana- 
thematize the liberty of the press, we nevertheless cannot refrain 
from admiring, in all other respects, the foresight of that vener- 
able prelate. 

His courage cost him dear! Cited before the tribunals, and 
condemned to a disgraceful punishment as a common felon, she 
saved himself by flight, and died in exile; while his grand-vicars 
expiated in prison their attachment to their pastor. ‘There was 
the greater imprudence in such hostile measures as these, because 
the Belgian Catholic clergy, even if they did not as yet quite 
understand the theory of civil liberty, had nevertheless always 
shewn themselves to be its vigilant and uncompromising defenders. 
Never, during the struggles between the municipalities of Bra- 
bant and Flanders, and their ancient dukes and counts, had they 
separated their cause from that of the people. And at a more 
recent period, when, in 1789, Joseph the Second had violently 
infringed upon the constitutional rights of Belgium, the priests 
had proved that their patriotism was as ardent as their faith was 
sincere. ‘They consequently possessed the love and confidence 
of their fellow-citizens; and the government could not persecute 
them without exciting public indignation. No doubt modern 
infidelity had a certain number of proselytes amongst the upper 
classes of society, medical men especially, and barristers, who, 
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having borrowed their ideas of liberty from the French liberals, 
believed, perhaps sincerely, that a necessary condition for obtain- 
ing it was to persecute the Catholics. But they were not 
numerous in Belgium; and if the praise which they bestowed at 
first so prodigally upon King William, was repeated in every 
European journal; and if he thus obtained great popularity 
amongst the enemies of the Catholic Church, their temporary 
applause was dearly purchased by alienating the affections of 
incomparably the greater portion of his new subjects. They 
were disposed to be faithful to him, even if they could not love 
him, and certainly, if he had respected their religious scruples, 
all his other faults would not have deprived the head of the 
house of Orange of the brightest jewel of his crown. But it is 
not difficult to account for the mistake he fell into. In 1815, no 
one on the continent believed that the Catholic faith retained 
enough of vital energy to find defenders, and to have still some 
weight in the political destinies of nations; he therefore concluded 
that he should find but a feeble resistance from the Catholics to 
his favourite project, which was to render the union between the 
two countries indissoluble, by forcing upon Belgium the manners, 
the religion, and the language of Holland. He would then have 
found equal devotedness in all who were subject to his govern- 
ment; they would have been equally ready to defend him and 
his posterity from the ambitious tendencies of France, a neigh- 
bour the more to be dreaded, on account of the sincere Catholi- 
city of the elder branch of the Bourbons, We acknowledge that 
the plan must have been very tempting to William, situated as 
he was, and being as he was, a Protestant and a Dutchman; and 
yet, in attempting to realize it, he succeeded in disgusting the 
whole body of the Belgians, whether Catholic or infidel, and in 
forcing them to form, in 1828, the powerful alliance which, two 
years later, expelled him from Brussels. We will pass over all 
grievances of lesser importance; we will not dwell upon his 
applying to Belgium a decree by which, on the 6th of November, 
1814, while still Prince of Orange, he had abolished in Holland 
trial by jury, and in criminal matters the public examination of 
the accused and the witnesses. We will pass over the partiality 
shewn in the appointment of public functionaries; although, in 
the army for instance, while nearly two-thirds of the private sol- 
diers were supplied by Belgium, three-fourths of the officers, 
according to the Baron de Reverberg—-five-sixths, according to 
M. Nothomb—were Dutch. We. will not expatiate upon a 
system of taxation evidently calculated so as to press most heavily, 
and most unfairly, upon the southern provinces. ‘The partiality 
shewn to Holland would certainly, in the long run, have produced 
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more than one convulsion; but the true cause of the Belgian 
revolution is to be found in the attempts made to change the 
religion and language of the inhabitants. We will, therefore, 
confine ourselves to a rapid sketch of such of the king’s actions 
as tended to this point. 

We will not charge against this prince the premiums he be- 
stowed upon apostasy ;—being king, he might dispose of his 
favours as he pleased, and if the destinies of our Church, in any 
country whatever, depended upon such things as these, we 
should have less faith than we have in her immortality. But his 
interference in the education of youth was far more serious; for 
the rising generation, if brought up under instructors of his 
selection, in a profound contempt of the religion of their fathers, 
could scarcely fail of being perverted. None could escape him; 
for at the same time that he founded the three universities of 
Louvain, Ghent, and Liege, and gave to them alone the right to 
confer the degrees necessary for the exercise of any learned pro- 
fession,—he took possession of the grammar and Latin schools, 
and placed in every parish a master for poor children; so that, 
from the teaching of the alphabet, to that of the highest sciences, 
the same spirit of hatred to Catholicism prevailed throughout. 
The Catholics would have cared less for this, if, besides the 
government schools, there had been others conducted by men of 
incontestable sincerity in the profession of their own faith ; they 
would then have had a power of choice, and if, as tax-payers, 
they had complained of government money being wasted upon 
institutions that were useless to the great majority of the people, 
still, as fathers of families, they would not have had to dread the 
future apostacy of their children, But this apostacy was pre- 
cisely William’s object. And after severely prohibiting all schools 
not specially authorized by himself, he exercised a real inquisi- 
tion in every family, as if he feared that a single child might 
escape his fatal influence. Thus, for instance, the clergy had re- 
tained the privilege of keeping, under the name of “ little semi- 
naries,” establishments, in which children, destined by their 
parents for the priesthood, might receive an education. To 
these many parents sent their children, not that they might be- 
come priests, but in order to withdraw them from the teaching— 
always anti-Catholic, often anti-Christian—of the masters named 
by government. The /etter was not broken of the tyrannical 
law that oppressed the Catholics; for no one could prove that 
these children were not meant to take holy orders. But these 
* little seminaries” began to multiply, and the Belgian youth, 
availing themselves of the opening, were about to escape from 
the royal apostle of Dutch Calvinism; he perceived it, and sup- 
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pressed these schools, by a decree dated 14th June, 1825; and 
at the same time, fearing that many Catholic families might send 
their children to countries where there were Catholic schools, he 
declared, by a decree bearing the same date, that all young men 
who had not been educated in the kingdom, should be incapable 
of receiving diplomas or university degrees. Or, in other words, 
as these diplomas were required from all lawyers, doctors, and 
public functionaries, he made an anti-Catholic education a sine 
a non for the practice of all learned professions, and for the 

olding of every public office of any value. Moreover, on the 
same day—a day fatal to the dynasty of Nassau—he issued a 
third decree, creating the philosophic College of Louvain,—the 
object of which was neither more nor less than to give Protestants 
or infidels to the Catholics for their bishops and clergy. According 
to the terms of this decree, no one could be admitted into the 
‘“‘oreater seminaries” where theology was taught under the direc- 
tion of the bishops, until he had passed at least two years in the 
philosophic college; and philosophy, with the sciences that result 
from it, could no longer be taught in the greater seminaries. 
The result would have been, that, during two years, the aspirants 
for holy orders must have followed the courses of the professors 
of the Louvain University, who were, for the most part, Protest- 
ants or infidels, mixing, at the same time, with the lay pupils of 
this university, without having been subjected to the serious and 
austere discipline required for the duties of the holy ministry. 
They would thus have reached the “ greater seminaries” with 
morals corrupted by the contagion of bad example, and minds 
vitiated by the sophistry of masters chosen and paid expressly for 
the purpose of undermining their faith. Never since the days of 
Julian the Apostate had a more artful persecution been directed 
against the Church. William allowed the adult generation to 
continue Catholic; but his measures were so taken, that it was 
next to impossible for the rising generation to escape the snares 
he had laid for them. The Belgian Catholics comprehended the 
danger that threatened them. The bishops closed their semi- 
naries, and the most violent opposition began; but it might have 
required years to ripen it into danger, had not William at the 
same time alienated the Belgian disciples of Voltaire, who were 
far less patient than their Christian fellow-countrymen, and, 
moreover, knew by long experience how thrones may be over- 
turned. Irritated by different grievances, they ended by making 
common cause, and the watchword and object of their efforts 
was liberty of conscience. The Liberals brought to the struggle 
their tactics and their discipline, the Catholics their numbers— 
and revolution became inevitable. The Belgian Liberals had, 
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as we have stated, applauded the first acts of royal intolerance ; 
and if William had done no more than oppress the Catholics, 
they would have continued his most devoted partizans. But the 
greater part of them, who were lawyers, men of letters, and the 
public functionaries of Napoleon’s time, expected to have their 
full share in those good things which every government has to 
bestow. ‘These good things were almost entirely reserved for 
Dutchmen, and this partiality was a sort of intolerance which 
their consciences could not bear, however quietly they had borne 
the persecution of their Catholic fellow-subjects. Already irri- 
tated by this unequal distribution of court favours, they were 
finally exasperated by the measures taken to substitute the use 
of the Dutch for that of the French language. ‘The former had 
been declared by the constitution to be the national language ; 
and the king, keeping constantly in view his plan for blending 
the two nations into an indissoluble union, had begun, from the 
very first days of his reign, to encourage, by every means possible, 
the use and study of the Dutch language. But the Belgians did 
not know this language ; the lower orders spoke Flemish in the 
western provinces, a sort of bad French in those to the east, and 
German in the Duchy of Luxembourg ; the well-educated classes 
universally spoke French; it was the language of the bar, and it 
was that used by the Belgian deputies in the legislature; there- 
fore, to prohibit the public use of any but the Dutch language, 
was, in fact, to exclude the Belgians from the bar, from the 
senate, and from all public offices whatever. But William did 
not shrink from the dissatisfaction that such a measure must 
create amongst his few remaining adherents in the country. On 
the 26th October, 1822, while tolerating the use of the German 
language in Luxembourg, and of French in the Walloon dis- 
tricts, he totally interdicted it in the Flemish provinces, and 
particularly at Brussels. A few aged lawyers, indeed, obtained 
permission to plead in the only tongue which they could speak ; 
but this favour, which was refused to the younger, more active, 
and more influential members of the profession in the capital, 
had little effect in appeasing the general outcry. A more ener- 
getic party now joined in the measured opposition of the Catho- 
lics, and dragged to light and examined with vindictive avidity 
all the grievances of Belgium. The press was hot inactive, in 
spite of the Draconian laws that fettered it. Without the con- 
currence of the legislature, on the 20th August, 1815, William 
had issued a decree “ against all who should circulate reports 
calculated to alarm or trouble the public mind; against all who 
should prove themselves to be the partizans or instruments of 
any foreign power, either by public speeches or clamour, or by 
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any acts or writings; and, finally, against all who should seek 
to foment quarrels, distrust, or disunion amongst the people; or 
to excite them to disorder or to sedition.” ‘These regulations 
were construed to be applicable to the press, and the penalties 
inflicted upon delinquents, were, in Holland, whipping, branding 
with a red-hot iron, and imprisonment, which might be pro- 
longed for ten years. In Belgium, the government substituted 
fining for the whip, but the accused were to be tried by eight 
councillors named by the king. 

These punishments, worthy of Turkey, were in force until 
1829, yet the opposition was not the less active. It was shown 
in the choice of the representatives of the southern provinces, 
who were almost, without an exception, hostile to the Dutch 
interests, and this, in spite of that article of the fundamental 
law, which, in regulating the right of suffrage, had refused it by 
implication to oi ablla functionaries who y oth been dismissed 
by the ministry. ‘This clause, which is unparalleled in represen- 
tative governments, was another cause of irritation, exciting fresh 
tempests and allaying none. We have said, that the Belgian 
liberals had joined the Catholic party; the former desired a 
revolution,—the latter had, in the first instance, asked only for a 
withdrawal of the decrees against liberty of conscience ; but they 
afterwards perceived that, as citizens, they had rights to defend 
which the monarch had trampled on,—and, in 1829, they de- 
manded the enjoyment of their constitutional rights as urgently 
as the liberals themselves. But still their most influential mem- 
bers, and the clergy above all, had no intention of expelling 
King William. Unhappily for this prince, when at length he 
became so alarmed by the union of parties against him, as to 
revoke the greater part of the obnoxious decrees, whick he did 
in 1829, the concession inspired no confidence. ‘The people 
were convinced that he would, on the first opportunity, return 
with renewed severity to the measures he had been forced to 
abandon for a time. Such an opportunity was denied to him by 
Providence. ‘The revolution of July occasioned the revolution 
of September. Brussels followed the example of Paris ; and the 
Belgian Catholics, with more repugnance than is generally 
believed, found themselves drawn on by their liberal fellow-coun- 
trymen, by whom the signal of revolt was given, as is well known 
to all who are versed in the history of the events of that périod. 
Not that they did not abhor the tyranny of the king, but: that 
an armed resistance was repugnant to their religious principles, 
especially while there was any hope left of obtaining legal redress 
without bloodshed. ‘They had agitated with a safe conscience, 
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and never intended going farther, until compelled, by what to 
them was an “ untoward event.” But they could not forsake 
those who had so far made common cause with them :—to do 
so would have been an act both of meanness and of extreme 
imprudence. For King William, after subduing (as he might 
then have done with ease) the Brussels insurgents, would have 
found an easy opportunity and a plausible pretext for oppressing 
the Catholics more heavily than ever. ‘To escape then from this 
worse than Egyptian bondage, they took up arms in every part 
of the country; and the Dutch army, beaten by the peopie at 
every point, was forced to fall back into Holland. In the southern 
provinces, they could retain only Maestricht, Antwerp, and a 
few fortifications near the mouth of the Scheld. In fact, they 
were struck with universal and panic terror, although the insur- 
gents had no soldiers to oppose to them, but half-armed undisci- 

lined militia without artillery. If the next year, when the 
Dutch army was more numerous and better generalled, it obtained 
a victory at Louvain over the same men that had conquered 
them while dispersed over the Belgian territory, there is no 
great cause for boasting in such a vietory, gained as it was over 
unpractised recruits, without generals or plans, and taken by 
surprise. At any rate, the Belgians may set off against their 
disasters in 1831, the defeat of Frederic Prince of Orange 
before the walls of Brussels. But Belgium has a far more real 
and exalted title to glory, in the way she extricated herself from 
an unforseen revolution, that had left her without a government, 
without an army, without finances;—no disorder took place 
throughout the country; or, at any rate, the exasperation of the 
populace stopped of its own accord, almost immediately, and 
unchecked by any external force; and the provisional govern- 
ment that had been formed in the midst of the disturbance, 
hastened to convoke a congress, which was a genuine representa- 
tion of the country. In it the Catholic members formed an im- 
mense majority, and the constitution which now governs the 
country was chiefly their work. We are proud of this fact, 
because that constitution is beyond comparison the most liberal 
upon the Continent; and in both the chambers which it instituted, 
the Catholic members have, up to the present moment, watched 
vigilantly over its faithful execution. Liberty of conscience, 
freedom of the press and of instruction, trial by jury, a suffrage 
we may call almost universal, and the ballot ;—these are the 
great benefits secured to the Belgians, by a charter which might 
serve as a model to all people wishing for useful and permanent 
reforms. And it is not only as a theory, as a speculation, that it 
deserves our approbation,—it has worked well; and that argu- 
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ment, which justified in the eyes of the Tories even the rotten 
boroughs, may, with at least equal justice, be alleged in behalf 
of the Belgian constitution. ‘The 10,000 Protestants who live 
under it, enjoy the same rights as their Catholic fellow-country- 
men, although those amount to 4,000,000, With equal freedom 
they may establish schools, publish what they please, vote at 
elections, and fill public offices, without having to dread the 
interference of government upon any point whatever. And the 
public expenditure is regulated with the strictest economy. In 
1830, after fifteen years of peace, the Budget for the kingdom 
of the Low Countries amounted to 77,800,000 florins, or 
168,000,000 of francs. In 1838, the Belgian Budget is not 
higher than 90,000,000 francs, although she has had to maintain 
an army, (now perfectly well equipped and disciplined), of 
107,000 men ; and she has appropriated very considerable sums 
to the construction of rail-ways. Thus, under this free, econo- 
mical, and improving government, in spite of the embarrassments 
of a revolution, and the exorbitant expense of an army out of 
proportion with the ——— ; notwithstanding, too, the loss of 
the trade to the Dutch colonies, her internal prosperity has in- 
creased in an unexampled manner. No traveller passing through 
Belgium can avoid being struck with the great activity of the 
country; the number of new houses in the towns, the manufac- 
tories rising on all sides, and the construction of new roads and 
canals. Jointstock companies, having amongst them a capital of 
more than 16,000,000 sterling, have been formed for the purpose 
of giving an impulse to commerce and industry; and the lon 
neglected province of Luxembourg has not been forgotten in the 
distribution of this enormous sum. Antwerp, whose ruin was 
foretold as the necessary consequence of the revolution, had re- 
ceived into her ports in 1829, (her most prosperous year under 
the Dutch management) only 1,031 vessels, carrying 138,945 
tons. In 1837, the number has risen to 1,426 vessels, bearing 
225,259 tons. In fact, the value of property generally has risen 
at least forty per cent., and more than one hundred and eighty 
miles of rail-way are already open for general circulation. ‘The 
moral improvement of the people has kept pace with this pro- 
gress. ‘The country receives all the benefit of an active compe- 
tition between four universities, of which two are independent 
of government, being supported by voluntary contributions, 
while, on the other hand, the instruction of the people is carried 
on, on the most extensive scale. Besides the Sunday schools 
which have been established since the revolution of September 
in every petty village, the primary schools, maintained by go- 
vernment, or by private charity, had admitted in 1836, 421,303 
2K2 
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children ; the same schools in 1826, only containing 307,584 chil- 
dren. The friends of real liberty may therefore produce Belgium 
with triumph to the partizans of absolutism. ‘The more free she 
is, and the more happy, the more must the European despots 
dread and detest the contagion of her example. That they should 
seek to destroy the happiness she enjoys, and which is a practical 
argument against the power they are abusing, we can easily under- 
stand; but that England and France, who may perhaps, before 
long, require the concurrence of every heart that palpitates with 
the love of reasonable liberty, that they should give her up a 
prey to unjust oppression,—this we cannot believe. It would, on 
their part, be the most grievous of mistakes. If Belgium had had 
a population of 20,000,000 inhabitants, she wad not have 
been anxious, after breaking the yoke of Holland, to obtain the 
consent of the other European powers; but she cannot acquire the 
independence that results from power, and, consequently, her 
existence was, and is still, at the mercy of diplomacy. She might 
perhaps in 1830, while the revolutionary spirit that overthrew 
the dynasty of Charles X was besieging every throne upon the 
Continent, have declared herself a republic, and given the signal 
for a general war of the people against kings. ‘The monarchs of 
Europe feared this; and Louis Philippe more than any of them; 
for his royalty, though sprung from a revolution, would probably 
have been the first to perish in any great uprising of the demo- 
cracy. ‘They endeavoured, therefore, to arrest the movement 
for which Belgium had given the signal, in Belgium itself; and 
they succeeded easily; for the Belgians, or at any rate the Ca- 
tholic majority of them, had a horror of the crimes by which 
revolutions on the Continent have been usually attended; and 
they were really anxious for two things only,—their national inde- 
pendence, and their civil and religious liberty. The foreign 
powers allowed them to secure this liberty, by erecting a consti- 
tution for themselves, and promised them their independence, 
giving as a pledge for it the immediate recognition of England 
and I'rance. But two questions arose, the settlement of which 
was most important for Europe and for Belgium herself. ‘The 
first was the choice of the new sovereign; the second the condi- 
tions upon which Belgium should be separated from Holland, 
including all the difficulties of a territorial division, and the dis- 
tribution of the debt of the Low Countries,—conditions to which 
William was to be a consenting party. France and England 
found no difficulty in persuading the Belgians to adopt a mon- 
archical form of government, and after some hesitation as to 
the Duke de Leuchtenberg and the Duke de Nemours, they 
ended by fixing their choice upon Prince Leopold, certain that 
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they thereby secured for themselves the support of England 
whenever they had justice on their side. It had not been for- 
gotten, that he had displayed great firmness and sagacity on a 
former occasion, when an attempt was made to kidnap him into 
Greece. He acted with the same caution on this pe sna occa- 
sion; and he did not consent to become king till he had taken 
all the precautions that human prudence could dictate, at a 
moment when even the Russian ambassador was constantly re- 
peating to him that the peace of Europe depended upon his 
immediate acceptance of the crown. ‘The plenipotentiaries of 
all the great powers had been for months assembled in London ; 
they had laid it down as a principle, that for the sake of the 
interests of the whole of Europe, they ought to take upon them- 
selves the arrangement of all the existing difficulties between 
Belgium and Holland; already a multitude of protocols had been 
sent forth, and had, so early as January 1831, established the 
bases of the separation between the two countries,—which bases 
were accepted on the 18th February by King William, but 
rejected by the Belgian congress, because the Duchy of Luxem- 
bourg was not comprised within the boundaries of Belgium; at 
length, after six months’ negotiation, onthe 26th June 1831, 
they proposed, or rather dictated, as preliminaries to a treaty 
of peace, eighteen articles, of which we subjoin the most im- 
portant :— 

“ Article Ist. The limits of Holland shall comprehend all the territories, 
fortifications, towns, and places, which belonged to the former republic of 
the United Provinces of the Low Countries in the year 1790. 

“ Article 2nd. Belgium shall be composed of all the remaining ter- 
ritories that received the name of Kingdom of the Low Countries in 
1815. 

“ Article 3rd. The five powers will employ their good offices for pre- 
serving the statu quo in the Grand Duchy of Luxembourg during the 
course of a separate negotiation, which the sovereign of Belgium will 
open with the King of the Low Countries, and with the Germanic con- 
federation on the subject of the said Grand Duchy, which negotiation 
shall be distinct from the question concerning the limits between Belgium 
and Holland. It is understood that the fortress of Luxembourg shall 
preserve its free communication with Germany. 

“ Article 4th. If it shall be proved that the republic of the United Pro- 
vinces of the Low Countries did not exercise exclusive sovereignty in the 
Town of Maestricht in 1790, the two parties must consider of some means 
of coming to a suitable arrangement upon this point. 

“ Article 5th. As it would result from the bases laid down in Articles 1 
and 2 that Holland and Belgium would possess mutual checks upon their 
respective territories, they shall agree in an amicable spirit upon such 
exchanges as shall mutually be judged convenient. 

“Article 6th. The reciprocal evacuation of territories, towns, and 
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fortresses, shall take place independently of any arrangement as to 
exchanges. 

« Article 9th. Belgium, within the limits which will be traced in con- 
formity to the principles laid down in these preliminaries, shall form a 
“anew neutral state. The five powers, without wishing to interfere in 
her internal regulations, secure to her this perpetual neutrality, and also 
the integrity and inviolability of ler territory, within the limits mentioned 
in the present article. 

“ Article 10th. By a just reciprocity Belgium shall be required to 
observe on her part the same neutrality towards all other states, not en- 
dangering their external or internal tranquillity, but retaining the right to 
defend herself against all foreign aggression. 

“ Article 12th. The debt shall be divided so as to make each party re- 
sume its original share of the debt contracted before the union, and to 
divide in just proportion that which they mutually incurred while their 
interests were in common. 

« Article 13. Commissioners of liquidation to be named by each party 
shall meet immediately. Their first object shall be to fix the quotional 
part that Belgium will have to pay provisionally, and, (until liquidation) 
of the interest of the debts mentioned in the preceding Article.”* 

Thus Luxembourg was provisionally preserved to Belgium ; 
she obtained from the conference whatever she could reasonably 
ask for; and she obtained it because the plenipotentiaries knew 
that Prince Leopold would not accept a crown that had been 
rendered unpopular by a dismemberment of the national ter- 
ritory. ‘This fact is confirmed by the protocol No. 24, which is 
thus expressed :— 


« Considering that it appears from the statement made by Lord Ponsonby, 
Ist, that the adhesion of the Belgian congress to the bases of the sepa- 
ration of Belgium from Holland would be greatly facilitated if the five 
powers would consent to support Belgium in her desire to obtain by 
onerous title (a titre onereux) the acquisition of the Grand Duchy of 
Luxembourg; 2nd, that the choice of a sovereign having become indis- 
pensable, as a preliminary to definitive arrangements, the best means of 
attaining the object in view will be to remove all difficulties that might 
interfere with the Prince Leopold of Saxe Cobourg’s accepting the crown 
of Belgium, if it should be offered to him, as there seems everv reason to 
believe it will.” 

Was the conference sincere in holding this language? Yes. 
For at the date of this protocol Poland was not yet conquered— 
Italy was on the point of revolting against Austria—Germany 
was violently agitated by the spirit of the age—and the French 
republicans were not yet completely subdued. To give a king 
to Belgium was therefore to extinguish one of the craters of this 
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democratic volcano; and the great powers were too much 
interested in effecting this to be niggards in their promises. So 
little were they sparing of them to Prince Leopold, that when on 
the 18th of June 1831, he expressed to the members of the con- 
ference a fear that he would not be recognized as king by 
their respective sovereigns, if the King of Holland should not 
accept the eighteen Articles, the Count Matuzewits, the Russian 
ambassador, declared that the King of Holland should be com- 
pelled, whether he would or not, to acknowledge the new king of 
the Belgians.* These eighteen Articles, therefore, were the 
condition that Leopold made with the conference for accepting 
the throne. And if the honour of modern kings was like that of 
other mortals, no doubt they were pledged to him to carry the 
treaty of the 26th of June into literal execution. But it would 
appear that the word of a sovereign is more elastic; for the Em- 
peror of Russia hastened to declare that he would adhere to the 
treaty only so far as it was ratified by the King of Holland. It 
must be observed that Leopold was now in Brussels, and that 
Warsaw had fallen into the power of the autocrat. 

But the labours of the conference had not been fruitless. 
The Dutch plenipotentiaries had admitted the principle of a sepa- 
ration between the countries; they had admitted also that Bel- 
gium and Holland ought each to bear the debt they had severally 
contracted before the union; and to divide that which had been 
incurred since that period. The only question, then, which 
seemed to offer any difficulty, was that of territory, which might 
have been easily settled had good sense been consulted. Why, 
in fact, did the conference, why did William himself, consent to 
allow the independence of Brabant and the two Flanders? — Evi- 
dently because Brabant and the two Flanders had conquered 
and proclaimed their independence, Either then the new state 
of Belgium should not have existed at all, or it should have com- 
prehended all that part of the kingdom of the Low Countries 
which had withdrawn itself from the dominion of Holland; and 
in the last alternative it was for the inhabitants themselves to 
decide which sovereign should rule over them. But this would 
have been to acknowledge fully the right of the people to shake 
off a yoke of tyranny, and it was precisely to avoid leading to 
such a consequence that protocols were so numerous. Instead of 
admitting the broad principle we have laid down, the plenipoten- 
tiaries, at those moments when they were most favourably 
inclined to Belgium, proposed the w#i possidetis of 1790 for the 
two countries, and would not decide at once the fate of the 
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Duchy of Luxembourg; upon the specious pretext that this 
Duchy depended upon the Germanic confederation. 

Irom time immemorial, under the Spanish and Austrian 
dominion, this province, a wreck, it is true, of the Holy Roman, 
or rather German empire, had made part of Belgium. More 
recently, in 1815, the constitution of the Low Countries had 
explicitly placed it amongst the southern or Belgian provinces; 
and more conclusive still, the representatives of Luxembourg, 
elected before the revolution of Brussels, having presented them- 
selves at the Hague to sit with the States General of Holland, 
were excluded from the Assembly, as not forming part of Hol- 
land. The King of Holland then, or rather Holland itself, had 
no interest in the question. 

The Germanic confederation must, one would think, be indif- 
ferent upon the subject, since it cannot be of any importance to 
them whether William or Leopold is Grand Duke of Luxen:- 
bourg,—provided, which is contested by no party, that the formi- 
dable fortress of Luxembourg remains in their power. ‘This 
debate was then personal on William’s side, yet it has apparently 
been the chief obstacle to the conclusion of any arrangement. 
Unhappily for Belgium she had blindly confided in the promises 
and the power of European diplomacy, persuaded that any 
aggression on the part of Holland was impossible. She had 
laboured but carelessly in the formation of an army, and had 
placed inexperienced officers at the head of her young soldiers, 
organizing nothing, not even a staff, or a commissariat; while 
King William reorganized the remains of the force that was 
scattered and beaten in 1830. 

Ten months had, in this respect, entirely changed the situation 
of the two countries, and even of all Europe; the democratic 
power having received more than one check. William profited 
by these circumstances to disturb the festivities which popular 
enthusiasm was giving to the new King of Belgium, by an inva- 
sion that took them totally by surprise; and the more naturally, 
because in Nov, 1830 the conference had ordered a suspension 
of all hostilities between the two countries. Both parties had ac- 
quiesced in this suspension, and King William had not announced 
his intention to resume hostilities either to the conference or to 
Belgium. 

Accordingly the Belgiums were easily dispersed, and but for 
the presence of a French army, in August 1831, their principal 
towns must have fallen into the power of the enemy. But still, if 
they had been left to themselves, they would, though perhaps 
after much suffering, have expelled the invaders, when their 
forces were scattered, as they must afterwards have been; and 
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when they found themselves, like the French in Spain, masters of 
nothing more than the ground under military occupation. 

The conference, which ought and was bound in honour to 
cause the execution of the eighteen Articles—the conference so 
obviously insulted by Holland—resumed its labours, and chose to 
consider the eighteen Articles as being no longer in existence. 
The moral strength of Belgium was destroyed, and the feeling ° 
was to reward King William for the victory he had gained over 
democracy. We will not follow these negotiations into the 
labyrinth in which they entangled themselves, although the 
excellent work of M. Nothomb (now Minister of Public Works 
in Belgium) throws a strong light upon this part of contemporary 
history. It appears from his book that the plenipotentiaries of 
the great powers, unanimous in their determination not to bring 
about a general war on account of Belgium, were divided upon 
every other point; Russia, Prussia, and Austria, wishing, since 
they could not hinder the independent existence of Belgium, to 
prevent its being glorious, or of long continuance. ‘Thencefor- 
ward the balance leaned towards Holland, and in spite of the 
efforts of the Belgian Envoys, a definitive arrangement was pro- 
posed by the conference on the 15th of October, and accepted on 
the 15th of the following November by the King of the Belgians, 
This treaty, which is known by the name of the twenty-four 
Articles, adjudges to the King of Holland a part of Luxembourg ; 
and, as an indemnity for that part of it which was to be preserved 
to Belgium, a considerable portion of Limbourg also; so that Hol- 
land, possessed of Maestricht, would become mistressof the Meuse, 
as far as to its junction with the Rhine. — It was stipulated besides, 
that in the division of the debt of the old kingdom of the Low Coun- 
tries, Belgium should take such a capital as would bear an annual 
interest of 8,400,000 florins, and that she should be accountable 
to Holland for the arrears then due from the 1st of January, 
1830. These are the principal points in the treaty, which 
excited at the time the strongest discontent among the Belgians, 
and which they never would have accepted, but for the Dutch 
invasion, and its disastrous consequences upon their fortunes. But 
at any rate, until the King of Holland had accepted this treaty, 
the Belgians were not bound by it, except to the conference ; and 
for the misfortune of the people whom he governs (whatever may 
happen henceforward) he would not acquiesce in these conditions, 
the most favourable he could have hoped for, until a period of 
eight years had elapsed, and he had exhausted all his financial 
resources. 

During these eight years, each country has undergone a re- 
volution of an opposite tendency from that of the year 1831. 
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The citadel of Antwerp has been besieged by a French army, 
and restored to its lawful owners. Belgium has had time to 
raise an army as well disciplined as it is brave, and completely 
organized: its finances are in the most flourishing condition; 
and its king unquestionably the most popular monarch upon the 
continent. Holland on the contrary has increased her debt and 
taxes to so alarming a degree, that were things to continue in 
their present state, her credit must fail; great discontent has been 
made manifest even in the States-General, and the old republican 
feelings are daily gaining strength ; and the people care little for 
an augmentation of territory, which will not diminish the burdens 
that oppress them. There is, therefore, so great a difference be- 
tween 1831 and 1838, that Belgium, which had contracted no 
engagement to Holland by the twenty-four Articles, and was 
bound only to the conference, has a perfect right to demand from 
it some modification of a treaty which is so disadvantageous to 
her. She has a right to claim this on another account, for it was 
an express stipulation in the treaty of the twenty-four Articles, 
that it should be executed immediately. In obedience to this 
clause the King of the Belgians addressed himself officially to the 
conference, and on the 22nd of October 1832, France and 
England agreed to compel the King of Holland to evacuate the 
fortified towns which he still held in Belgium. This agreement 
was followed up—our fleet blockaded the coast of Holland, and 
the citadel of Antwerp was besieged by the French army. If 
therefore the treaty of 1831 was not executed at the time, it was 
evidently not the fault of Belgium ; and, consequently, she ought 
to be fully indemnified for the losses she has sustained, and the 
expenses she has been put to, during these last eight years. If 
Holland has also suffered, she owes it to herself alone, or rather 
to the obstinacy of her king—the harm she has done herself 
should not be allowed to compensate for that she has occasioned ; 
and the conference, which has constituted itself supreme arbitrator 
between the two states, is bound in justice to make amends to 
Belgium at the expense of Holland; or, in other words, to revise 
the twenty-four Articles, so as to render them less obnoxious to 
the injured party. 

A pecuniary compensation seems that which would be most 
suitable, considering the nature of the damage incurred; and if 
suitably awarded, would certainly greatly surpass in amount the 
arrears of that part of the debt required from Belgium. But 
from the ruinous state of her finances Holland would suffer much 
more from this method of compensation than Belgium would 
gain; while, on the other hand, the latter has much more need 
to secure the integrity of her territory, than she has for an abate- 
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ment of taxation. ‘The interest of the two countries should be 
taken into consideration in the adjustment of their differences, 
and a glance at the map is sufficient to show that the revenue of 
Holland would —— little by such an enlargement of her frontier 
as the twenty-four Articles would give her. It can be of little 
importance to Holland that her sovereign should reign over a new 
Duchy of Luxembourg, composed of two fragments, the one taken 
from the old duchy, the other taken from the province of Lim- 
bourg, and separated from each other by the Belgic province of 
Liege, if the revenues of the territory, thus obtained, are scarcely 
sufficient to pay the expenses of its own government. No doubt, 
if it was her object to find pretexts for a war hereafter with her 
neighbour, she might, nay she must, attach great value to an ac- 
_—- which implies the necessity for a military passage 
through Belgium, with all the consequent risk of collision between 
the foreign soldiers and the inhabitants; but if King William 
indulges in these hopes, they are certainly not entertained by the 
calculating people whom he governs. ‘They know that the net 
revenue of the whole of the district, ceded to them by the twenty- 
four Articles, is not more than £400,000, and that, therefore, the 
taxes would scarcely meet the expenses of administration, even if 
a military occupation, at least for some years, should not prove 
necessary: they know also the bold and active character of the 
people, and their antipathy to Holland; they know that the pos- 
session of Maestricht, with a military line, is sufficient for their 
security ; and as the thing which they most desire is the reduction 
of their army to a peace establishment, they will on all these 
accounts be little solicitous for the expensive advantages which 
the treaty of the 15th of November has stipulated in their favour. 
The case would certainly be altered, if, instead of the woods and 
ravines of Luxembourg, Antwerp and the marshes of the Scheld 
had been conceded to them; for they would then, as formerly, have 
increased the trade of Rotterdam and Amsterdam, by closing this 
fine port against our vessels; but the districts which it is pro- 
posed to give up to them, would be only a heavy burden upon | 
their budget; and the loss they would sustain by keeping them 
is so obvious, that we can only understand the obstinacy of King 
William upon this point, by attributing to him, as well as to the 
three absolute powers who support his claims, ulterior views of a 
nature hostile to the peace of the world, and above all to the 
security of France. 

If then the treaty of the 15th of November is to be considered 
as definitive, it is evident that a territorial compensation would be 
much more for the interest of Holland than a pecuniary one, 
which she could ill afford. The situation of the two countries 
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points out the nature of the alteration which should be made in 
the treaty, better than the treaty itself can do; for the fifteenth 
Article, which determines the division of the debt of the kingdom 
of the Low Countries, is, above all others, opposed to every rule 
of equity. 

We almost regret that we should be obliged to expose all that 
was iniquitous in the administration of finances under William ; 
but this last grievance of Belgium cannot be done justice to 
without throwing obloquy upon this prince, and it is painful to 
see the majesty of the throne degraded by such unworthy actions. 
The Russian Autocrat, with his proscriptions, is doubtless more 
detestable than William of Nassau and his syndicate, but he does 
not inspire us with the same disgust. ‘The work of M. Ansiane, 
and that of M. Dumortier, which is in all respects worthy of 
attention, throw strong light upon the financial history of the Hon 
Countries, and the more convincingly, as every fact affirmed is 
supported by the testimony of official documents; and we do not 
hesitate to say, that never in the most despotic government was 
the royal authority used to cover more fraudulent manceuvres ; 
we are really embarrassed by the number we have to choose 
from. Thus, on the 20th of June 1814, it was decided by the 
allied sovereigns, that Belgium should contribute to the payment 
of the old Dutch debt; and to the great advantage of the specu- 
lators, who were initiated into the secret, this determination, 
which so greatly enhanced the value of the debt, was not pub- 
lished till July 1815. Again, a secret article of the treaty 
concluded at Vienna, the 3lst of May 1815, had charged to the 
account of Belgium a loan contracted by Austria, during her last 
wars with ‘Turkey, although Austria, by the 8th Article of the 
treaty of Lunenville, did in 1801 acknowledge that debt as her 
own; and it was not until 1816 that, by a simple act of his 
council, unauthorized by the legislature, William made this stipu- 
lation public, thereby giving to this loan, the interest of which 
had not been paid for thirty years, a value which suddenly 
enriched all those who were enabled to profit by this suspicious 
silence. ‘Thus again, the constitution having given its sanction to 
the investment of a part of the civil list in public domains, on the 
26th of August 1822, the ministry proposed a law, by which, 
without any valuation, or any security as to their real value, 
beyond that of mere assertion, public domains, of which part 
were situated in the northern, and part in the southern provinces, 
were adjudged to the sovereign, in place of a net revenue of 
500,000 florins. 

The Belgian portion of these public lands turned out to be of 
so much greater value than had been supposed, that, before the 
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law had passed, a company offered for the forests only which 
it comprised, the price of 20,000,000 florins: but the offer was 
rejected, and William, by his own authority, established a bank at 
Brussels, which he called A Society for favouring Industry, to 
which he sold the domains that had been ceded to him for 
40,000 shares of 500 florins each; he thus became the principal 
capitalist of his kingdom, and acquired the complete dominion of 
the money market, for the bank, of which he was the principal 
shareholder, was quite under his dominion. He empowered it to 
receive the public money, and out of its directing members selected 
the body of the syndicate, which we are about to mention; and by 
the help of these two instruments he succeeded in emancipating 
himself from all control, and in prodigiously increasing his per- 
sonal fortune. 

On this occasion, as well as on all those where the liberty or the 
fortunes of the citizens were concerned, the measures proposed by 
his ministers were carried only by a majority of two or three 
votes,—all the Belgian deputies, excepting this small number of 
apostates, voting against them. But all the Dutch members 
voted for them, their consciences not suffering from the measures 
of hostility to the Belgians, nor yet their national interests, for it 
was always the tendency of the new laws to transform the old 
Dutch debt for ever, even in the event of a separation, into a 
debt common to Belgium and Holland. 

It was not till 1822 that the financial plans of King William 
became fully manifest. Until then the commissioners of the sinking 
fund, and the board which, under the name of Syndicate of the 
Low Countries, had been invested with the power of issuing 
exchequer bills, or rather bonds, to the amount of 85,000,000 
of florins, had annually laid their accounts before the chambers, 
agreeably to the 107th Article of the constitution. ‘This was too 
powerful a check not to be removed; and a law passed on the 
27th of December, empowered the king to appoint a new 
syndicate, which was to be invested with the management of the 
sinking fund, the administration of the public domains, the super- 
intendence of all public improvements, the payment of all pensions 
due by the state, and the raising of new loans. ‘To this board 
were transferred all the papers, bonds, vouchers, funds, &Xc., 
belonging to the former syndicate and sinking fund, unaccom- 
panied with any report laid before the chambers, specifying the 
value of the property, or the nature of the documents thus given 
up. However much the reader may be surprised at this fact, his 
. astonishment will cease when he learns that ni the same law the 

new syndicate was to lay open its accounts only to the king, and 
to a commission composed of the presidents of the two chambers, 
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(whose nomination depended on the royal will), and five func- 
tionaries, removable at pleasure. Moreover, these seven per- 
sonages were bound by the law itself to observe an inviolable 
secresy upon all facts communicated to them. Thus an impene- 
trable mystery was thrown over the whole financial system of the 
Low Countries: the king alone, and his agents, knew what was 
going on, and they strove byall means in their power to deepen the 
obscurity which was so favourable to stock-jobbing pursuits. Onthe 
one hand, the chambers could no longer verify the receipts, since 
the receivers-general, formerly established in every province, had 
been supplanted by William’s bank; on the other, they were by 
law kept in ignorance of the new loans that were raised, and of 
the administration of the public debt. Never, certainly, were the 
finances of any country so completely in the —_ of the 
sovereign ; and we must not forget that the Dutch deputies would 
never have submitted to this system if they had not known that 
Belgium alone would suffer by it. 

The deferred Dutch debt, and the deferred Austro-Belgic debt, 
the last comprehending the two-thirds of the original debt, and 
amounting to 32,288,824 florins, were to be transferred by lot to 
the active debt, until it should equal the amount of the active debt 
annually redeemed out of the sinking fund, and the syndicate 
took upon itself to hasten the transfer, by buying up the securities 
of the holders. We leave the reader to guess how such an opera- 
tion was conducted, of which up to this day no definitive account 
has been rendered to the public. The exchequer bonds issued 
by the former syndicate were payable in series from year to year ; 
the new syndicate was authorised to pay them by new bonds— 
eo sums were required for the exigencies of the Dutch colonies, 
and the King, without the concurrence of the chambers, autho- 
rized the syndicate to lend to these colonies as much as 30,000,000 
of florins. Besides this, the syndicate received the revenues of 
the public domains, the prices of those which they sold, and the 
tolls on the roads and canals; they paid the pensioners of state, 
the interest of the public debt, and all this without rendering 
~~ sri or having any one to overlook their proceedings but 
the king. 

We a mistaking :—in 1829 ministers were constrained by 
public clamour a little to raise the veil that concealed this sanc- 
tuary of Royal stock-jobbing. But the figures set out proved 
little, except the extreme embarrassment of the sovereign in 
having to make them public at all. If they were of any use, it 
was to shew, that of the 68,000,000 of bonds, which the law of the 
27th of December 1822 had allowed the syndicate to issue suc- 
cessively, in order to pay the state pensioners, the sum of 
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20,000,000 only had been issued up to that time. Since then 
and up to this day the same darkness hides the operations of this 
fatal institution, Is it necessary to give an explanation of this 
mystery in administering the money of a nation? Will it be be- 
lieved that William had the courage to lay before the conference, 
in his statement of the public debt of the Low Countries, not 
only the entire amount of the 68,000,000 florins we have 
mentioned, although such of the pensioners of the state as 
were born in Belgium have been paid by their native country 
since 1830, but also a loan of 30,000,000 of florins, which the syn- 
dicate had been authorized to raise in March 1830, and which 
had not been realized when the revolution broke out? 

In order to understand the financial position of the Low 
Countries, and to distinguish the debt existing before the union, 
from those contracted during its continuance, the conference had 
addressed eighteen questions to the ministers of Holland and 
Belgium. As Holland alone was in possession of the documents of 
the syndicate, she alone could reply: for sixty-five laws and ordi- 
nances, purposely drawn up in a confused and contradictory 
manner, were the only sources from whence the representatives of 
Belgium could obtain their information. Taking advantage of 
the faults of their masters, imitating the bankrupt who avails 
himself of the bad state of his books to deceive justice, the Dutch 
plenipotentiaries made the total of the sums borrowed since 
1815 to amount to 307,806,803 florins (£25,650,567), to wit: 
167,806,838 florins, at 24 per cent., 110,000,000 florins, bearing 
41 per cent., and 30,000,000 florins bearing 34 per cent. interest. 
Supposing these statements to be correct, what must we think of 
a government which after fifteen years’ peace, presents such a 
deficit ? to which should be added public property which the 
sydicate sold, and of which the value was nearly 100,000,000 
florins, But William is in this respect less guilty than he would 
wish to appear. We must deduct from this debt,—1st from the 
debt at 24 per cent. the 48,000,000, which in 1829 the syndicate 
had not expended ; 2nd, from the debt at 44 per cent. the princi- 
pal part of the capital employed in buying back the postponed 
debt—Dutch, and consequently not forming part of the debt 
common to both countries, but of that which belonged exclusively 
to Holland ; 3d, 30,000,000 of florins lent by the syndicate to the 
Dutch colonies, which Holland has retained; and 4th, the loan 
at 3% per cent, which, as it was only authorized on the 27th of 
March 1830, had not been raised, or at least expended, at the 
time of the revolution of Brussels. As these loans were raised 
by the syndicate without publicity or competition, and almost 
always by issuing their own bonds, we acknowledge that it is 
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very difficult to make out exactly, from the documents annexed to 
the protocol No. 44, what debts were really contracted during 
the union. Happily we shall find a clue in the account submitted 
to the chambers, on the 15th of January, 1829, by the help 
of which we may extricate ourselves from the labyrinth. The 
minister then set out the following statement of the public debt : 
florins. cents. 
Ancient Dutch debt - - - - 14,383,766 12 
Austro-Belgic debt - - - 403,610 32 
Old debt of southern provinces - 282,719 66 
Arrears of Low Countries - - 353,420 92 
* Deficit for 1819 and previous years 577,075 
* Ditto 1820 - - - 194,700 
* Ditto for previous years - - 1,422,550 
* Extinction of pensions - - 1,682,300 
* Dutch Dykes - - - 315,125 


19,615,267 02 
Deduct the sums ordered to be cancelled by the 
law of the 24th of December, 1829 - - 350,000 0O 


TT 


Remain - - - - - - - 19,267,266 02 


The items marked with a * are those contracted during the 
Union. This document shews, that the debts contracted since 
the union of the two countries, produced together an interest 
of 4,191,760 florins ; and that the debts which Belgium had con- 
tracted before 1814, even if the entire of the arrears of the Low 
Countries are charged to her, produced an interest of 1,039,750 
florins. If, then, the principle adopted in the eighteen articles 
had been fully carried out in drawing up the treaty of the 15th 
November—if debts contracted before the Union and not yet 
defrayed had been charged to the account of the country con- 
tracting them—and the others divided in equal portions, Belgium 
would have had to pay in all an annual interest of 3,135,630 
florins ;—that is, 1,039,750 florins for her own debts, and 
2,095,880 florins for her part of those of the kingdom of the 
Low Countries. But after the disastrous campaign of Louvain, 
the influence of constitutional governments had much declined 
in the conference. It was no longer Belgium which could give 
the signal for the general war that all alike feared; it was Hol- 
land :—and her plenipotentiaries profited by this to obtain the 
recognition of a new principle, namely, that of giving compensa- 
tion to King William. They dared not say to Belgium, that her 
independence was sold to her, but, in fact, they did sell it to her 
when they accepted the accounts of Holland as she was pleased 
to present them, In its protocol of the 27th January, the con- 
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ference proposed to charge against Belgium, Ist, the Austro- 
Belgic debt ; 2nd, all the ancient debts of the Belgic provinces ; 
3d, the debts which Holland contracted subsequently to the 
Union; and, 4th, the value of the sacrifices es by Holland 
to obtain that Union. The third class was applicable only to the 
Russian loan of 25,000,000 guaranteed by Holland in 1814, and 
of which the half had been charged to the account of the king- 
dom of the Low Countries, by the treaty of the 19th May, 1811; 
and as England by the convention concluded with Russia on the 
16th November, 1831, had taken this debt upon herself, this 
clause was on the eve of losing its object. As for the fourth, it 
went to make Belgium pay the value of those colonies which had 
formerly belonged to Holland,"and which she ‘had given up to 
England, by the treaties that constituted the kingdom of the Low 
Countries. This was to assimilate Belgium to those colonies, 
and the Belgians to the negroes that cultivate them; and their 
plenipotentiaries protested so vehemently against such a degra- 
dation, that the conference was obliged to renounce this plan. 
But Belgium was to gain nothing by the concession, for, in the 
protocol of the 6th October, 1831, which precedes and explains 
the treaty of the twenty-four articles,—the conference, in the 
first place, valued the interest of the debt contracted by the 
kingdom of the Low Countries, at 10,500,000 florins, and 
charged the half of it, that is to say, an annual interest of 
5,050,000 florins, to Belgium. 2ndly, it calculated the interest 
of the debts which were of Belgic origin, at 2,750,000; and, 
3dly, it imposed upon Belgium an annual tribute to Holland of 
600,000 florins, as a compensation for the commercial advantages 
granted by the latter. ‘These advantages consisted, Ist, in the 
opening of the Scheld,—as if the treaties since 1790, had left to 
Holland any right to close this river; 2nd, a free passage to 
Germany by Limbourg, a road which is now rendered useless 
by the completion of the rail-way from Antwerp to Liége; and, 
3d, the navigation of the waters between the Scheld and the 
Rhine. Happily the conference declares in the same protocol, 
that its decision is based upon the documents furnished by the 
Dutch plenipotentiaries, and it adds, that should these statements 
be proved incorrect, it would have a right to declare void the 
results of its calculations. ‘This last declaration they revoked the 
following day, (7th October, 1831), but the conference is not the 
less siekied to its public statement, that the documents used 
were exclusively Dutch. If, therefore, there is an error in the 
calculations it has made, the most ordinary justice requires that 
it should be rectified. We can imagine, that the conference, 
tired of never-ending difficulties, which placed them in constant 
VOL. V.—NO. xX. 2L 
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risk of a general war, should have desired Belgium and Holland 
to have the accounts of the mysterious syndicate investigated by 
their own arbitrators, and that they may have thought that the 
errors which they must have suspected, would then be cor- 
rected for the advantage of Belgium. Neither are we surprised, 
that Belgium herself, in her then deplorable situation, should 
have accepted any terms that were imposed upon her. But as 
King William, instead of ratifying the treaty of the 15th Novem- 
ber, in the two following months, as was stipulated by the treaty 
itself,—has only now accepted it at the end of eight years; Bel- 
gium has certainly a right to demand the fale of an account 
which was made without her concurrence, and to which she can 
ag the official account given in by William himself in 1829. 

ow can the interest of the Austro-Belgic debt, which, in 1829, 
was 403,610 florins, have risen in 1831 to 750,000 florins? How 
is it possible that the debts contracted during the union of the 
two countries, which were stated in 1829 to require only an 
annual eo of 4,191,760 florins, should, in 1831, have 
amounted to an interest of 10,500,000 florins? If Holland have 
not deceived the conference, and if the rich kingdom of the Low 
Countries has really expended, as it is affirmed by the Dutch 
plenipotentiaries, 307,000,000 of florins beyond its revenues, under 
the government of the House of Orange, Belgium, though she 
would have cause to curse so prodigal and disastrous an admi- 
nistration, would, nevertheless, we own it, be bound to submit 
and pay her share, always, however, with a reservation of the 
indemnity she is entitled to, for the expenses occasioned by King 
William's delay in accepting the treaty. But the letter of the 
treaty will not be violated, if in 1838 the conference should re- 
quire from this prince what no man of honour would think of 
refusing,—an account which Belgium should be allowed to 
examine and contest.—Then will be laid open the working of 
the syndicate, and it will be seen how much of the debt of 
307,000,000 has really been expended for the kingdom of the 
Low Countries, either in discharging old debts, or in internal 
improvements. The protocol of the 6th of October, divides these 
expenses in two equal shares between the two countries, and 
though Belgium would even thus be a loser, as the sinking fund 
was almost exclusively applied to the old Dutch debts, yet, to 
this, she must of course submit. But as to the loans which had 
been authorized by law, and had not been negotiated in 1830 
by the syndicate ; and as to the 30,000,000 florins lent to the 
Dutch colonies in India, and for which they still pay interest to 
the syndicate ; and as to the bonds of the syndicate, exchanged 
against the postponed Dutch debt, and which, instead of extinguish- 
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ing that debt, have only given it a new form,—these are items 
which the conference, whatever were its intentions, has never 
formally allotted to Holland, and, consequently, they may be re- 
examined, It is for England and France to take advantage of 
the right they have, according to all rules hitherto observed in 
the settlement of accounts, and to settle the differences between 
Holland and Belgium to their mutual advantage, and so as to 
secure to the constitutional governments that ascendancy in 
Europe which they lost in 1881. We feel quite certain, that any 
edvdiuen, even if liberal to King William, must reduce by at 
least one half the debt attributed to Belgium by the twenty-four 
articles; and that against the demand for arrears, and for an annual 
tribute of 600,000 florins, upon the plea of compensation for com- 
mercial advantages now nearly useless to her, she may set off 
the enormous expense of her army ; for it will not be denied, that 
she was obliged in common prudence to keep up a war establish- 
ment in presence of the enemy who had previously invaded her 
territory in spite of the armistice concluded in 1830, and guaran- 
teed by the a great powers. The question of the debt thus 
equitably disposed of—that of territory will arise; and since, 
under pretence that the peace of the world required its inter- 
ference, the conference has constituted itself supreme arbitrator 
between Belgium and Holland, it may easily consult their mutual 
rights under the treaty of the 15th of November, by settling the 
money value of those districts of Luxembourg and Limbourg, 
which were given up to Holland, and restoring them to Belgium, 
upon condition of her paying to Holland what they are baer 
If the inhabitants of these districts were averse to such a pro- 
ceeding, we should be the last to propose it; but the violence 
and unanimity of their protestations leave no doubt as to their 
sentiments. Provinces have been sold against their will, like 
flocks of sheep; but here we need fear no complaint from those 
who may be redeemed by money from the yoke of William. We 
have no doubt, that such an arrangement as this—equally equi- 
table and easy of execution, would be as popular in Holland as 
in Belgium—and that it would meet with no opposition except 
from King William, and from those who wish to fortify the alli- 
ance of the absolute powers by giving them Luxembourg as a 
passage in time of war into France, or by exposing France her- 
self to the temptation of one day separating from England, in 
order to get possession of Belgium when dismantled and enfeebled. 
We have a vital interest in counteracting these schemes, by pro- 
tecting the son-in-law of Louis Philippe and ourselves against any 
such casualties. But as we said at the beginning of our article, 
the future prospects of our trade and manufactures are also at 
2L2 
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stake. Belgium—tranquil and flourishing, will be to Europe the 
great missionary of freedom of commerce. In three years her 
railways will reach the French frontiers at Lille and Valenciennes. 
In the same time they will reach the Prussian frontier at Aix la 
Chapelle. Then let the Prussian and French governments do 
what they can, they will not be able in this age of improvement 
to prevent their being continued up to Paris and to the Rhine; 
prohibitive duties and direct prohibitions will then be alike im- 
practicable, and our merchandise will find innumerable con- 
sumers. Such are the future prospects which the firmness of our 
ministers may now, and ought to open to us. Let them not 
lose sight of the influence which the Belgian railways must 
have upon the future destinies of our commerce. And let them 
give thanks to Providence, that in defending our best interests, 
they will also defend the cause of liberty and of justice. 





Art. IX.—First and Second Reports of the Commissioners 
appointed to consider and recommend a General System of 
Railways for Ireland ; presented to both Houses of Parlia- 
ment by command of Her Majesty. 


R. DRUMMOND, Under-Secretary for Ireland; Colonel 

Burgoyne, Chairman of the Irish Board of Works; Mr. Bar- 
low, Professor of Mathematics at Woolwich: and Mr. Griffith, 
civil engineer, were appointed, in October 1836, commissioners 
to inquire into the manner in which railway communications can 
be most advantageously promoted in Ireland. They presented a 
short preliminary report in March 1837, and were re-appointed, 
under the new reign, in the November of that year. Their 
second and final report is now before us; and we Sake upon it 
as containing the best and most recent information not only on 
the important subject of railways, but the general statistics of 
Ireland. 

This elaborate compilation is divided into three parts. ‘The 
first exhibits the circumstances to be considered in laying out a 
system of railways in Ireland. ‘The second shews the probable 
return which would be required to conduct and work the pro- 
posed lines. And the third is an inquiry into the circumstances 
peculiar to the situation of Ireland, and the present condition of 
its inhabitants, which would render the promotion of these 
works, or any of them, an object of national importance, and 
into the means by which it might be necessary or advisable to 
promote them. 
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The population of Ireland, supposed at present to be 8,523,000, * 
is very unequally distributed over the surface of the island. 
Some of the northern counties+ are the most densely inhabited, 
but the proportion of heads to the square mile is large in several 
parts of Leinster and Munster. The condition of the people is 
as unequal as their distribution. It is not best where there 
would appear to be least ‘pressure on subsistence,” as the Mal- 
thusians would term it. On the contrary, districts in which 
there are most mouths, enjoy far above the average comforts in 
food, clothing, and habitations. ‘The most productive counties 
are by no means the most thickly peopled; and, if an opinion 
were to be founded upon what is witnessed in localities not even 
of third-rate fertility, sustenance could be drawn, with ease, from 
the Irish soil for triple its present population. 

The commissioners make the common remark as to the supe- 
riority of the general condition of the population of the northern 
counties. ‘ ‘They area frugal, industrious, and intelligent race, 
inhabiting a district for the most part inferior in natural fertility 
to the southern portion of Ireland, but cultivating it better, and 
paying higher rents in proportion to the quality of the land, not- 
withstanding the higher rate of wages.” 

The “plantation” of Ulster, utterly opposed as it was to the 
law of civilized nations, and monstrous as was its injustice to the 
natives, had in it, nevertheless, the elements of much good. It 
created a large resident Om upon whom it imposed the 
imperative duty of improving the land, and bettering the condi- 
tion of its cultivators. One of the obligations of an English or 
Scotch undertaker, was that he should live five years on his 
estate, or place some other person to act for him, and to be 
resident five years. He was to erect certain buildings, and 
effect other improvements within the time. ‘To encourage him 
in his operations, he was at liberty to “send for, and bring into, 
Ireland, out of Great Britain, victuals and utensils for his house- 
hold, materials and tools for building, and husbandry, and stock 
to manure the lands, without paying any custom for the same.” 
He was to have sufficient timber out of His Majesty’s woods, 
“without paying anything for the same,” for two years. Better 
than all, he was to make certain estates to tenants, and “ forbear 
Irish exactions.” The natives were, in all instances, placed 





* In 1731, the amount was - - - 2,010,000 
1791 ~ - - - - 4,206,000 
1821 - - - - - 6,801,000 
1831 - : - - - 7,767,000 
1834 Z - - - 7,943,000 


+ Armagh, Monaghan, and parts of Antrim and Down. 
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under worse conditions ; but such as were permitted to share in 
the new distribution were allowed estates in fee-farm, on the 
condition of erecting certain buildings, granting interests for 
lives or years to their dependents, abstaining from Irish ex- 
actions, and “using tillage and husbandry after the manner of 
the English Pale ;’—a manner, it must be confessed, somewhat 
preferable to that of the Irish, amongst whom “ ploughing by the 
tail” was prevalent far later than the commencement of the 
seventeenth century.* Under these circumstances, a great sti- 
mulus to improvement must have been given in the north of 
Ireland more than two centuries ago, and the effects cannot but 
be perceptible in the present times. The north escaped the worst 
visitation of the Cromwellian usurpation, and of the more recent 
calamities of the Williamite revolution. It should, then, be far 
before most of the other portions of the island in all the marks 
of an advanced civilization. Certain advantages the general face 
of its territory exhibits, but there is much of real misery which 
the eye of the traveller does not discern. The natives, who were 
marked out for a slow proscription in the original scheme of the 
“plantation,” were gradually driven in succeeding times to the 


mountains. ‘ The people whose condition ee to be hardest, 


are,” says Mr. Wakefield, ‘the Roman Catholics who reside in 
the mountainous districts. They are descended from the original 
inhabitants, who retired for shelter to remote places, when the 
fertile parts fell into the hands of their powerful invaders. The 
situation of these people often reminded me of the natives of 
Jamaica, who were driven to the northern and eastern mountains 
of that island when it was taken by the Spaniards in 1655. 
Living as a separate people, whose intercourse with their neigh- 
bours is auaeas limited, they have acquired peculiar habits 
and customs, and are inferior to the other inhabitants in educa- 
tion and industry.” ‘The Rev. Mr. Sampson, the author of the 
Survey of Derry, observes, that ‘ the Scythian custom of feeding 
on blood has something like a revival in the mountains of that 
country.” ‘TJ actually,” he adds, “ surprised the poor inmates 
of a herdsman’s house, in one of my rambles through unfre- 
quented parts; five children, with the father and mother, were 





* An unwilling witness thus speaks of the ancient condition of Ireland :—“ There 
is good reason to believe, that in the sixth, seventh, and eighth centuries, the Irish 
were possessed of a respectable share of those benefits which result from industry, 
laws, and literature, with, perhaps, as much tranquillity, public and private, as 
was enjoyed by Greece at its most brilliant period. But, amidst the rapine and 
massacre of the three following ages, their spirit and their imperfect civilization 
sank together.” — William Phelan, D. D., formerly a Fellow of Trinity College, and 
author of several Anti-Catholic Tracts. The “ferocity of the northern Corsairs” 
was the cause of this lamentable retrogression : what they commenced, it was the 
British policy of five hundred years to complete. 
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eating blood, thickened by boiling it, with no other addition.” 
This is the reverse of the picture usually drawn of northern 
prosperity, and it has no parallel in the worst portions of the 
southern districts. On the whole, however, Ulster unquestion- 
ably sustains the account the commissioners give of its compara- 
tive advantages. A good deal is due to its landlords, for a tenant 
is always certain of getting something for any holding in his 
possession, though his tenure be only from year to year; and 
this is scarcely to be said of other provinces, even in those in- 
stances in which most praises are diana for the munificence of 
the lord of the soil. The linen manufacture has unquestionabl 
contributed not a little to those appearances of superiority whic 
Ulster presents. But why has that province had the chief ad- 
vantages of that manufacture? Mr. Newenham observes, that 
“the immunities enjoyed exclusively by Protestant weavers, 
wheeimakers, flax dressers, and others, under the 19 Geo. II, 
c. 6, probably contributed to confine the linen manufacture, in a 
great degree, to the province of Ulster, where the Protestants of 
the lower class were much more numerous in proportion to the 
Roman Catholics, than in the other provinces.” 

Ulster does not more differ in certain peculiarities of its 
general aspect from Leinster, than Leinster does from Munster, 
and than Munster does from Connaught. The human race is 
the same all over the world, altered alone by the circumstances in 
which it happens to be placed. This is certainly the case with 
regard to the Irish, as ten thousand facts incontestibly prove. 
They are the creatures of circumstances in all quarters of the 
island; but let it not be understood that we contemplate a state of 
things over which they themselves have in no case any control. 
We should consider it a crime to palliate the faults of our country- 
men, and our fear is, that flattery has done them much harm. 
Many evils under which portions of them labour, are the fruit of 
their own improvidence; and if the whole people resolved in 
good earnest to reform whatever there is of frivolity, intem- 
perance, and indolence amongst themselves, more than could 
easily be estimated would be done, by this act alone, in raising 
them in the social scale. ‘The commissioners remark that, “ in 
proportion as wages fall below a fair standard of compensation, 
the work received in return will be dear.” The meaning, of 
course, is, that the less the pay, the less will be the performance; 
but the habit of reducing the work to the standard of the remu- 
neration, has produced a tendency to inertness, even when the 
compensation is above the average. It has been asserted by 
persons who have had experience of the fact, that the labour on 
an agricultural farm in England will not cost more than on one 
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in Ireland circumstanced similarly, though there will be thirty- 
three or forty per cent. difference in the respective rates of wages. 
There may be some exaggeration in the statement, but assured 
we are that it has foundation enough to warrant the serious 
consideration of the working classes in Ireland, and to demand 
the attention of those whose duty it is to instruct them in the 
pulpit and by the press. Druukenness is, we fear, by no means 
a decreasing vice in Ireland; and no fact exhibits Irish affairs in 
a more discouraging aspect, than that the amount of the whiskey 
and the tobacco tax approaches very nearly to one-half its entire 
revenue. ‘The tobacco tax in the last year produced £762,493, 
being very considerably above the amount of former years. The 
tobacco tax of England is not much more than three times this 
magnitude, though the taxes on other articles of consumption in 
that country yield from seven to ten times the ainount realized in 
Ireland. We speak of articles on which the duty is exactly simi- 
lar in both countries, such as tea, wine, sugar, malt, fruits, and 
spices. ‘The newspaper stamps issued in England are ten times 
the amount of those issued in Ireland, though there is now no 
material difference in the price. If reading were as general in 
Ireland as smoking, the circulation of newspapers would be 
more than three times the present amount. Whiskey, paying the 
queen’s duty, produced a revenue of £1,374,429; and there is 
too much reason to believe that the consumption of the illegal 
article is, at least, equal to that of the legal. No doubt, Scotland 
exceeds Ireland in the amount of this pernicious stimulant re- 
served for home consumption, but there are comparatively more 
mouths to swallow it there, and it is taken in smaller doses on 
each occasion. Every Scotchman of a certain class takes some 
whiskey every day, but takes it methodically. This is not the 
case in Ireland. There are many who do not drink at all, or 
drink rarely, and, therefore, the classes whose deplorable addic- 
tions make up the enormous amount of revenue stated, do it at 
the cost of an intemperance rendering but too many of them 
burthens to themselves and pests to society. Ireland cannot be 
‘as she ought to be,” until the habits of a large portion of her 
population in this and other respects are wholly reclaimed. 

The general view the commissioners give of the state of the 
country with reference either to agriculture or commerce, does 
not differ much from that taken by ourselves on a former occa- 
sion.* ‘There is a move onwards, but it is slow, inadequate, and 
little perceptible, at least, in the traces it leaves on the domestic 
condition of the mass of the people. It would appear from the 





* Dublin Review, vol. ii. p. 281. 
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following table, that there was a great increase of imports as well 
as exports between 1825 and 1835; but the commissioners pro- 
perly state, that it does not warrant them in assuming ‘that 
any considerable portion of the increased consumption is shared 
by the labouring population,” the demand appearing “ to proceed 
exclusively from the superior class of landholders and the inha- 
bitants of towns.” 


EXPORTS. 
1825. 1835. 


Cows and Oxen, in number 63,524 98,150 
Sheep - = - “ 72,191 125,452 
Swine - - - ~ 65,919 376,191 
Wheat, in quarters . 283,340 420,522 
Barley - - - ° 154,822 168,946 
le a 1,503,204 1,575,984 
Meal and Flour, in ewts. 599,124 1,984,480 
Butter - - ° Re 474,161 872,009 
Beer, in gallons -~— - 2,686,688 
Linen, in yards” - “ 65,114,515 70,365,572 


IMPORTS. 
1825. 1835. 


Cotton Manufactures, in yards 4,996,885 14,172,000 
Woollen Manufactures 3,384,918 7,884,000 
Tea, in lbs. - - - 3,889,658 4,794,316 
Coffee - - - - 335,921 1,205,762 


In the interval indicated, the population increased nearly one 
million of souls, and we take the test of revenue to be less delu- 
sive as to the actual state of things than most of the items of 
this table. In 1825, it was (payments into the Exchequer) 
£3,690,000; in 1835, the amount, as set down in the finance 
accounts, was £3,767,000, but this included only a portion of the 
tea duty, then principally collected in British ports; we may 
probably add £350,000 on account of tea, making the total 
£4,117,000, or an excess over the receipts of 1825, of £427,000. 
Much of this, however, was produced even by the saving which 
arose from a reduction of the charges on the collection of the 
revenue,* and there was an enormous increase in the unfortu- 
nate item of whiskey! In 1825, the produce was £771,690,— 
in 1835, £1,494,835, or £679,878, above the amount of 1825!!— 
Some allowance is to be made for certain modifications or remis- 
sions in the taxes, but it is not considerable, and, on the whole, 
the state of the revenue in 1835, must be admitted to have been 
far from reconcilable with those indications of rapid advancement 





* The rate per cent. at which the Irish revenue was collected in 1825, was £16. 
Os, Id.; the rate in 1835, was £12. 2s. 4}d. 
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which many will fancy to be clearly perceptible in the table be- 
fore us. Besides, if there has been an increase in the exporta- 
tion of linen, there has been a falling off in cottons and woollens, 
Belfast is the only town in which the cotton trade has been esta- 
blished to any extent, and in that trade it has now only six mills 
employed. ‘The value of the woollen manufacture of Dublin 
and its vicinity, has fallen off to less than one-half. In Cork, 
Kilkenny, Moate, and Carrick-on-Suir, the decay has been still 
more decisive. The flannel trade of Wicklow and Wexford 
may be considered extinct. On the other hand, it is satisfactory 
to find, that in worsted articles there is an increased manufacture, 
and that in woollens, though much less is done than formerly, 
things are considered to be sound and healthy, and even to afford 
an expectation of an annual increase. There is a good account 
of damasks, tabinets, worked muslins, embroidery in silks and 
satins; to extend which latter beautiful art, schools have in many 
were been established to instruct the female peasantry. Milling 

as been making great progress for years, as well as porter brew- 
ing for English consumption, and beef and butter are represented 
as bringing prices in the English markets founded on quality 
which they never did before. There is an increased traffic on 
the canals. ‘The mining operations are latterly growing brisk. 
Yet the situation of the agricultural population is such, that 
“milk is almost become a luxury to many of them, and the 
quality of their potato diet is generally much inferior to what it 
was at the commencement of the present century, A species of 
potato, called the ‘ Lumper,’ has been brought into general 
cultivation on account of its great productiveness, and the facility 
with which it can be raised from an inferior soil, and with a com- 
paratively small portion of manure. This root, at its first intro- 
duction, was scarcely considered food good enough for swine; it 
neither possesses the farinaceous qualities of the better varieties 
of the plant, nor is it as palatable as any other, being wet and 
tasteless, and in point of substantial nutriment, iittle better as an 
article of human food than a Swedish turnip. In many counties 
of Leinster, and throughout the provinces of Munster and Con- 
naught, the lumper now constitutes the principal food of the 
labouring peasantry.”* Such is the account of the agricultural 
eee Ne and as to the people generally, their condition may be 
inferred from their clothing. ‘ ‘The consumption of woollens in 
Ireland is much below that of an equal population in England. 
Mr Willans calculates, that the annual aoa of the woollens 
sold in Ireland, does not exceed £1,400,000, being about 3s. 3d. 





* Second Report, p. 81. 
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- head on the population; whereas the total consumption in 
“ngland cannot be less in value than from £18,000,000 to 
£20,000,000, which would amount to 20s. per head.” * 

That Ireland wants great help from some quarter, is, then, 
but too evident. Of the extraordinary utility of public works, 
all accounts speak in terms the most striking :— 


“ On prudential considerations, (say the commissioners), we should 
not hesitate to recommend an immediate and liberal attention to the 
claims of Ireland for assistance, which cannot be conferred in any shape 
more likely to prove beneficial than by encouraging public works of ex- 
tensive and permanent utility. It is a waste of the public available 
resources to suffer so large a portion of the empire to lie fallow, or leave 
it to struggle by slow advances and defective means towards its own im- 
provement, when the judicious aid of the State might quickly make it a 
sourse of common strength and advantage. 

“ The policy of rendering such assistance is unquestionable. It is ac- 
knowledged to be necessary towards a colony, and must be considered 
more so in the case of a part of the United Kingdom, comprehended 
within its domestic bounderies, where neither the land nor the popula- 
tion can continue to be useless, without being hurtful at the same time, 
and nearly in the same degree. Looking, therefore, at the proposition 
as @ mere account or estimate of profit and loss, the balance is clearly in 
favour of a prompt and liberal encouragement on the part of the Legis- 
lature, to olennte tends manifestly to call into action the great powers 
and capabilities of this fine country. In every instance in which such 
encouragement has been afforded, ever in the construction of a common 
road, the returns to the State in improved revenue have hitherto more 
than repaid the public outlay ; and viewed in this light, public assistance, 
well directed and applied with judgment and economy, is, in effect, a 
beneficial expenditure of capital, similar in kind to that which a pro- 
vident landlord makes for the improvement of his estate.” 


A railway is a public work of which all experience has proved 
the signal advantages. Its ordinary effects in England, are to 
triple and even quadruple the former intercourse between locali- 
ties. On the Stockton and Larlington line, passengers have 
increased from 280 or 300 per week, to 2,500; on the Newcastle 
and Carlisle, from 343 to 1,596; and on the Dundee and New- 
tyle, from 4,000 to 50,000. In foreign countries the results 
are still more striking, as an instance of which it may be men- 
tioned, that the passengers on the Brussels and Antwerp line 
have increased from 75,000 to 1,200,000. Even to steam-vessel 
traffic, railways appear to be of great importance; the passengers 
between Hull i Selby, before the Leeds and Selby railway 
was constructed, were 32,882 ; they are since 62,105. 





—— —_— 


* Second Report, p. 8. 
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In Ireland, unfortunately, reference cannot as yet be made to 
more than one railway aaineihing in actual operation. There 
is a short line from Dublin to Kingstown. Without the aid of 
reduced charges, or any great saving in point of time, it has, be- 
yond question, greatly increased intercourse. And it is curious 
that it has not been attended with the ruinous consequences 
which were anticipated to the owners of the former conveyances. 
They are still found in great numbers on the celebrated “ Rock” 
road, plying for full fare, although with diminished burthens, to 
points off the direct line to Kingstown, and they draw not a small 
profit from an entirely new branch of business, that of conveying 
passengers to the railway station from all quarters of the _ 
The canals and the navigation of the Shannon may be referred 
to as evidence of the practicability of greatly increasing inter- 
course. The tolls of the Grand Canal which were £24,866 in 
1822, were £40,859 in 1837. This rapid augmentation of re- 
ceipts was chiefly produced by the conveyance of valuable articles. 
The increase of the tons of flour was from 9,805 to 28,378; and 
of the tons of cattle and pigs, from 10 to 1,942. The Royal 
Canal is not in an equal state of prosperity, but still it is on the 
advance, for the receipts which, in 1834 were £24,000, were 
£25,148 in 1836. The Barrow navigation is rapidly improving, 
and bids fair shortly to realize the expectations of the projectors ; 
we have the same account of the Newry navigation. On the Shan- 
non, the tonnage has had, from 1826 to 1836, the extraordinary 
increase of from 2,004 to 47,289. These facts as to the inland 
navigation are the more necessary to be stated, because it has 
recently been alleged, with the greatest confidence, that it is use- 
less and unprofitable, yielding scarcely what is sufficient to pay 
the expense of its attendant “ repairs.”* The Grand Canal is 
not a flourishing concern to the representatives of the persons 
who originally embarked their money in it, simply because 
it cost more than double what it should, and was soon har- 
rassed by the insane competition of the Royal Canal, set on foot 
by “a director of the Grand Canal, who, seceding from that 
company on account of some trifling differences, resolved to form 
a rival company.” On the two canals, two millions of money 
were irretrievably wasted. ‘The cost per mile of the Grand 
Canal, was £8,442—that of the Royal Canal £10,780 ; but both 
could easily have been kept within an expenditure of £3,800. 
Under such circumstances, inland navigation, as far at least as 
regards these canals, must have been very unproductive to the ori- 
ginal speculators. But that a good return is had for the capital 





* Standard Newspaper, September 10. 
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latterly embarked, is proved by the market price of the deben- 
tures, which is high and on the advance. 

Having come to the conclusion, that it is expedient to introduce 
railways on an extended scale into Ireland, the commissioners next 
proceeded to decide on the lines “ best calculated to prove bene- 
ficial, and to afford the greatest return on the capital expended.” 
The considerations which guide them, are properly the amount 
of population which would be benefitted—the si: sed of that 
population and their power to profit by the advantages of rail- 
way communication,—the industry and comparative commercial 
activity prevailing among them,—the comparative amount of 
traffic and number of passengers,—the great towns which would 
be connected by the least extent of railway,—the singular fertility 
of many of the southern districts,—their capabilities of great and 
extensive improvement,—the facilities which they afford for the 
construction of railways,—the importance of connecting Dublin 
with Cork, Limerick, Waterford, and Kilkenny, and with Belfast 
in the north; and the regard that is due to the existing canal and 
river navigations. 

On these various grounds, the commissioners have convinced 
themselves, ‘‘ that the two great lines which would open the 
country in the most advantageous manner, confer the most exten- 
sive accommodation at the smallest outlay, and afford the greatest 
return on capital,” would be, one taking a southern and the 
other a northern direction. 

They describe the lines, going into details with which we do not 
feel that we ought to detain the general reader. Cork, they select 
as the southern terminus, and Belfast as the northern. They 
propose, that the main southern line should -take its course to 

oo agg = and that a branch should be thrown off from 
thence to Kilkenny. From Maryborough ~~ mark out “a 
very easily traversed country,” by Thurles to Holycross, from 
which they recommend that a second branch should be formed, 
“which, sweeping close round the Keeper Mountains, would 
run through the rich district of the Golden Vale to Limerick, 
while the main branch continuing its course through Cashel, and 
winding round the base of the Galties Mountains, close to Cahir, 
would pass through Mallow to Cork.” The northern line, which 
they prefer, is one that would run through Navan. From this 
they say, ‘a branch might be easily carried by Kells and Virginia 
to Cavan and Enniskillen. From Navan, the main line continu- 
ing its course to the north, should pass by Castleblaney to Armagh, 
and thence to Belfast.” 

If there were no interests to be regarded but those of the 
public at large, there are few, we believe, who would object to 
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this plan of an extended line of railways, the object being to 
do, in the first instance, what is best and most practical, under 
all the circumstances of the country, moral and A seweary There 
are, however, local speculations already at some maturity, 
and others no doubt in embryo; and asa project, which aims 
at being strictly national, must unavoidedly clash with all or 
most of such ventures, there are many who are open and angry 
accusers of the railway commissioners. The Irish press has been 
loaded with their reclamations, and they have even contrived to 
enlist in their service some prominent journals on the east side of 
the channel. The systematic assailants of the government have 
given them a willing aid, simply because the principal commis- 
sioner was Mr. Drummond, whose valuable, though unobtrusive, 
efforts to secure to Ireland the advantages of really impartial 
government, have been too remarkable, and, indeed, too signally 
triumphant, to be ever forgotten. ‘The charges allege not only 
ignorance but corruption. Mr. Drummond, Colonel Burgoyne, 
Mr. Barlow, and Mr. Griffith, are represented as being only so 
many instruments of a job concocted by Mr. Mahony, the 
eminent solicitor, and to which all the facilities of legislation, and 
all the pecuniary encouragement at the command of the executive, 
are to be rendered subsidiary for that gentleman’s individual 
profit! The grounds of this adventurous and really amusing 
calumny are worth being stated. 

Mr. biaheny has for years been engaged in railway transac- 
tions, and he was connected with some capitalists who meditated 
the formation of a South-western line. The commissioners 
sought information in all quarters; and it appears by a letter 
from that gentleman, of the date of the 2nd of December 
1836, that, amongst others, they applied to him. What they par- 
ticularly desired was a statement of the facts connected with the 
south-western project. He furnished ample details, and in 
reference to a survey intended by the capitalists alluded to, wrote 
as follows :— 


“ Assuming that such a proceeding comes within the scope and intent 
of the commission, my friends direct me to convey to the board their 
earnest and respectful request that the survey so long contemplated may 
now be undertaken, with a view to its immediate completion under the 
direction of the commissioners, but, of course, at the expense of the par- 
ties promoting it; and in this view I am directed to state, that they are 
ready to pay into the hands of the commissioners the sum of one 
thousand pounds, and to render themselves accountable in any way 
satisfactory to the commissioners for any farther sums which may be 
found necessary.” 
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In drawing up their report, the commissioners alluded to this 
proposition in a note couched in the following words :— 

“ So long back as December 1836, a body of capitalists, represented 
by Pierce Mahony, Esq., after an interview with the chief secretary, 
communicated to the commissioners a readiness to undertake any line to 
the south-west that they should recommend, and offered to contribute 
one thousand pounds towards making the necessary survey; and in May, 
1838, they repeated their desire, on understanding that the commissioners’ 
report would “ very shortly after presented to parliament.” 

This note does not appear in the authorized report of the 
commissioners’ proceedings, though there is little doubt that it was 
printed in the original proof sheets. Mr. Mahony’s letter is 
given at length in an appendix, and it is to be presumed that 
when there was a final reading of the proofs at a meeting of all 
the commissioners, one of them referring to the appendix, sug- 

ested that the note was needless, and the rest assented at once to 
its omission, the matter not being deserving of one second’s con- 
sideration. Be this as it may, the text in Mr. Mahony’s letter, 
and the commentary in the cancelled note, furnish the whole 
evidence on which the commissioners are accused of corruption ! 
The miserable and really disgraceful farrago in the way of argu- 
ment by which the accusation is attempted to be sustained is not 
worth the trouble of exposure. It is merely to be referred to as 
evidence of the inconceivable audacity of the experiments which 
are sometimes tried upon the public credulity. 

If the commissioners lent themselves to a job of Mr. Mahony’s, 
it must be admitted that they did it on conditions of a character 
little calculated to render it profitable. That gentleman is the 
representative of a body of wealthy persons, whom he is said to 
be anxious to allure into a wholesale expenditure of capital. The 
help the commissioners lend to his designs, in the first place, is, 
a declaration that nothing but a “general system of railways” 
should be encouraged; and that on such a system the return 
could not be expected for some time to exceed 34 or 4 per cent. 
They will not allow his friends to take possession of “the best 
and most productive lines.” ‘To do this would, they say, com- 
pletely frustrate the most important objects contemplated in 
issuing their commission, by opposing a bar to the future im- 
provement of the country. They trust that such an act “ will 
not in any case [even to oblige Mr. Mahony] be permitted,” 
and they avow openly that it would be more advisable that no 
partial line should be sanctioned until the country should possess 
within itself the means of undertaking the whole system to its 
full extent, than at once and for ever to obstruct and paralyse all 
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future exertions for its accomplishment by abandoning to parties 
having particular and distinct interests [such for instance as Mr. 
Mahony’s capitalists] the monopoly of some of its most productive 
and detached portions.” Not contented with this opinion they 
do not hesitate to express a doubt that, ‘‘any company will be 
induced to undertake either of the great lines” Prone et § Their 
opinion clearly is, and they are even forward in proclaiming it, 
that the government should do the work which they are accused 
of desiring to throw, as a monopoly, into the hands of Mr. Ma- 
hony’s company. If even that company were to be the sole 
undertakers of the great lines proposed, these conspiring com- 
missioners would subject their operations to a surveillance little 
contributory it must be allowed to the convenience or advantage 
of a job. Power and privileges have, they say, been conceded to 
private companies, which should be exercised only under the 
direct authority of the state, or under regulations enforced by 
effective superintendence and control. As an illustration, they 
refer to rate of speed, the choice of hours for departing, the 
number of journeys performed in the day, and the charges made 
for goods and passengers, all of which are at present left at the 
discretion of the various companies. ‘To show that discretion 
may not always be exercised with a view to public convenience, 
they point toa regulation meditated in some quarters of suspend- 
ing all intercourse by railways on Sundays! “ A junction of 
two lines near Birmingham might readily have been effected, and 
by that means the inconvenience and r* he of transferring goods 
and passengers avoided.” ‘The respective companies, however, 
being without control, give way to the influence of an unworthy 
jealousy, or a total indifference to the public accommodation, and 
leave the grievance unredressed. For this evil, and all the 
others, the commissioners would provide the remedy stated. 
Very anxious, confessedly, does it prove them to throw fences 
round the public rights, but we apprehend it does not supply as 
decisive evidence of their desire to further the ends of a job. 
Enough, however,—indeed more than enough,—on this prepos- 
terous accusation.* 





* M. Dupin, who visited Ireland some twenty years ago, described a job of that day 
in the following words :—“‘ The Irish senators who vote with the ministers, that is to 
say, almost the whole, receive as a reward the patronage of their respective municipia. 
Their creatures are chosen for the subordinate offices. Theirinterests are religiously 
consulted, and their passions generously seconded in the discussion of all questions 
of interior administration, undertakings, and public works ; so that what is done for 
the state in the name of the general interest, is almost always directed by some 
private interest, and often turns against the interest of the community. Every ope- 
ration of this kind isa job. It is the work of jobbers (‘jobbeurs’). As soon as there 
appears a new act for the execution of a certain project, the Irish do not occupy 
themselves in seeing whether the thing be good in itself or not—they have concluded 
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The Economy of Railways is a portion of the Report which 
has interest for persons in all countries concerned in works of this 
description. 

Form of Rail. The rail itself, the chair it rests on, and the 
supports of the chair, have since the commencement of railways 
been subject to constant changes, and no principle as yet em- 
ployed can be confidently recommended.’ Stone blocks as well as 
wood blocks are used as supports for the chairs, and they are 
sometimes laid transversely and sometimes longitudinally. The 
joints of the rails are “ half-lapped” as well as “scarfed,” and 
there are frequently plain “butting” joints used. Even the dis- 
tance of the blocks has been varied from three to four or five 
feet, and rails of increased strength substituted accordingly. In 
these and other instances there have been alterations productive 
of expenses so great as materially to depreciate the value of lines 
even of very extensive traffic. 

Mode of laying. Whether stone blocks or wooden longitudinal 
sleepers are better is a question on which great difference of 
opinion exists. We believe the majority are in favour of the 
latter; but when stone is very plentiful and cheap there is a na- 
tural inclination to prefer it. Large stone blocks and heavy 
rails, supported at greater intervals than formerly, seem now 
universally admitted to be more economical than lighter rails 
resting on blocks at shorter distances. 

Breadth of way. The ordinary distance between the wheels 
is now from four feet and a half to five, and it is deemed expe- 
dient to extend it to six feet two inches. 

‘It is clearly advantageous to reduce the friction on the axle, and the 
resistance on the rails, as much as possible, which, all other things being 
the same, will be inversely proportional to the diameter of the wheels. 
It is also advantageous to keep the centre of gravity of the load as low 
as possible, for, from the nature of the conical figure given to the bearing 
part of the wheel, the carriages are in a constant state of lateral oscilla- 
tion, and the less the height of the centre of gravity, the less of this 
effect will be produced ; the less also will be the wear and tear of the 
carriages, and the more easy and pleasant the motion to the passengers. 

“From the nature of the locomotive engine, its power is so great in 
proportion to the friction it has to overcome, that itis capable of drawing 
a load which (even with a greatly increased breadth as compared with 
common road carriages) extends to a very considerable length ; and in 





beforehand that it isa job, and the sharpness of their wit is only exercised in guessing 
by what local views, and secret paths, the work of iniquity has been brought about. 
What a country! where society, corrupted by a bad government, no longer even be- 
lieve in the existence of public virtue.” We thought we had passed the times in 
which this picture was true of our public undertakings, our governors, or the criti- 
cisers of their acts. 
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order to reduce this length as much as possible, it is necessary, with the 
present breadth of way, to make the wheels run within the frame which 
supports the carriage; the seats of the carriages are, therefore, placed 
above the periphery of the wheel; the load is thus disadvantageously 
raised, and in order not to increase the evil more than is actually neces- 
sary, the wheels are made proportionally small, which causes a greater 
amount of friction than would be otherwise incurred, and gives a less 
power of overcoming the resistance of the rail. 

“ Now, these inconveniences may certainly be avoided, preserving the 
same carriage room (which, from its adoption on most lines, it is to be 
presumed is found most convenient), by extending the breadth of bear- 
ing of the rails, so as to let the wheels run outside the frame, instead of 
running within it. 

“This, with a slightly modified form of carriage, will admit of the 
diameter of the wheels being increased, thereby reducing the friction and 
increasing the power to overcome surface resistance, at the same time 
that the load itself may be reduced in height, being in this case limited 
by the axle of the larger wheel, instead of the upper part of the periphery 
of the less wheel; and with this reduction of height, the wear and tear 
will be reduced, and the smoothness and ease of the motion increased. 
Moreover, the force to be overcome being less, with the same load, we 
may, by retaining the power of the engine the same, carry a greater load 
than at present with the same velocity; or, by retaining the present 
load, carry it at a greater velocity, by increasing the diameter of the 
driving wheels of the engine; or if it be not desirable to increase the 
velocity, the speed of the piston might be reduced, which would be a 
great practical advantage; or, lastly, preserving the same load and velo- 
city, the power and weight of the engine may be made less ; and probably 
the one or the other of these arrangements would be adopted, according 
to the nature of the traffic on the road. Thus, in passenger and mail 
transit, it might be found desirable to increase velocity, whereas, in the 
carriage of heavy goods, mineral productions, &c. it would be most 
economical to increase the load. 

“ There is, however, one important point connected with this innova- 
tion which must not be overlooked, viz, that the whole of the advantages 
pointed out apply only to horizontal lines. Now, generally, lines of 
railway have various gradients, or inclined planes, in ascending which 
the load has to be raised in opposition to gravity ; and the power neces- 
sary to effect this is frequently equal to, or exceeds, that which is em- 
ployed to overcome the friction, and will remain the same to whatever 
extent the friction is reduced. 

“In order, therefore, to avail ourselves fully of the reduced friction, 
those planes which are not worked by assisting power, require to be 
reduced in their slopes, in the same proportion as the wheels are in- 
creased ; or otherwise that assisting power be applied on proportionally 
less slopes than according to the present practice. In other words, the 
power of the engine is employed in overcoming the friction of the road, 
and in raising it up the several gradients ; and what is gained by opening 
the rails, and making the wheels run outside the frame, applies only to 
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the former, the letter remaining the same as before ; and the advantages 
of the alteration would be overstated, if this circumstance were not taken 
into consideration. 

“ But even with this deduction, the advantage is considerable, particu- 
larly as regards the convenience it would afford the engineer in disposing 
of the several parts of the engine gear of the locomotive; and there can 
be no doubt, in a new country, as regards railways, that provision ought 
to be made for taking advantage of this improved practice, and for se- 
curing uniformity of Reondeh, The only question is, therefore, what that 
breadth should be? The frames of the present carriages are about six 
feet in width ; without, therefore, interfering with the convenience of the 
present coaches, or by only contracting their breadth a very little, the 
wheels might be made to run outside the frame, by increasing the pre- 
sent distance of the lines to six feet two inches. This would allow of 
wheels of four or five feet in diameter, which would reduce the amount 
of friction in the proportion of ten to seven ; a greater distance, as seven 
feet, would allow, perhaps, wheels of six-and-a-half or seven feet in diame- 
ter, which would reduce the friction by nearly one-half ; but it is question- 
able whether the distances should be so far extended and enforced as a 
part of a general system, particularly when it is considered that the more 
the friction is reduced, the greater will be the proportional impediment 
presented by the gradients on the line.” 


All points considered, the commissioners recommend an uni- 
form distance of “railway lines for Ireland, of six feet two 
inches, which will have the effect of greatly reducing the friction, 
while, by lowering the centre of gravity of the load, the present 
vibratory motion of the carriage will be greatly diminished, and, 
consequently, also, the wear and tear of both the carriages and 
the line of way; advantages which, it is to be presumed, will be 
cheaply purchased by a small addition to the first outlay.” 

Effect of Curves. It does not appear that curves are so 
injurious to the working of a railway as might be supposed, but, 
at the same time, it is desirable to employ them as little as pos- 
sible, and to form them, when necessary, of the largest _—— 
radius. A curve on the Boston and Leigh railway, of a quarter 
of a mile radius, is subjected, nearly every day, to the action of a 
train moving, in order to surmount an inclination, at the maxi- 
mum velocity (thirty miles per hour), and no accident has ever 
happened from it, though the wear and tear of wheels and axles 
is very perceptible. The effects have been found similar in 
various other instances, 

Absorbed Power. The power lost in putting a train in motion 
is found to be nearly one-third of the whole; and hence there is 
an obvious economy in conveying goods and passengers in the 
largest possible masses. The relative expenditure of steam 
power per ton per mile, is nearly six times greater . a _ of 

M 
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ten tons than for one of 100. To this ascertained fact, the com- 
missioners refer as a convincing proof of the necessity of a large 
and uniform traffic in every railway undertaking, and the ruinous 
consequences which must follow from allowing rival lines, or such 
as shall divide between them the traffic, the whole of which is so 
essential, if even adequate, to the maintenance of either. 

Gradients. A gradient is generally understood to be a slope 
of small inclination, up which a train may be taken (with, of 
course, diminished velocity) without assisting power. ‘The effect 
of a gradient in retarding a load varies with the amount of the 
load, the dimensions of the engine, and the degree of inclination. 
The steam power necessary to overcome a resistance of sbth of a 
load, is expressed by 1th of the same when the gross load 
amounts to 100 tons, and by sth when the load is fifty tons. 
While, therefore, the power of traction is doubled in ascending 
a gradient of one in 280, the requisite steam power will only be 
increased about one-third with 100 tons, and by little more than 
one-fourth with fifty tons. In cases, therefore, where only a 
moderate traffic is to be expected, an expense of great excava- 
tions and embankments, indispensable when the traffic is more 
extensive, may be avoided. 

Cost of Railways. What is called a “proved” estimate, is 
one submitted, on what is deemed sufficient authority, to a 
parliamentary committee. That the “proved” estimate is 
frequently a most fallacious guide, is strikingly exhibited in the 
following comparative statement, published in January 1837, by 
the directors of the London and Birmingham railway :— 


Actual Cost. . Estimate. 
£ £ 


Land and compensation - - - 506,500 250,000 
Contract works for forming the road 2,146,068 1,703,830 
Rails, chairs, blocks, sleepers, and _— 

incidental charges . - wanes  «Geeer! 
Buildings, locomotive engines, car- 


aa-s .. 408,236 80,000 


Expenses of Act of Incorporation - 72,869 
Law proceedings, &c. —- - - 12,000 
Conveyancing ie - 53,800 
Engineering and surveying = - 127,100 
Direction = - - - - - 13,300 
Office charges, salaries, &c. = - - 27,515 
Printing and advertisements - - 4,800 
Sundries - - ~ - - 10,600 


321,984 99,193 








4,076,610 2,500,000 
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This exhibits an excess amounting to £1,576,600 !* Estimates 
of forty-eight railways were last year laid before parliament. 
The united length of the railways proposed to be constructed 
was 1223 miles, and the estimated cost, £19,352,726, averaging 
£15,695 per mile. Judging from experience, however, the 
expense will not fall short of £20,000 per mile ; and there have 
been instances of the outlay upon railway construction having 
reached even to £40,000. ‘The sources of this extravagant 
expenditure are, lst, parliamentary disbursements, which some- 
times amount to £1000 per mile, even on long lines; 2ndly, the 
enormous demands of proprietors of lands and tenements for com- 
pensation; 3rdly, the great outlay attendant upon running termini 
far into towns, and sometimes carrying lines through towns ; and, 
lastly, the prodigality of engineers in their efforts in many in- 
stances to arrive at a needless mechanical perfection. ‘The most 
formidable of these impediments are a within the power of 
parliamentary regulation ; and, everything duly considered, the 
commissioners are of opinion that the expenses of the proposed 
lines in Ireland may be brought as low as £10,000 or £12,000 
per mile, at which rate of outlay there is no doubt that they 
would afford a fair immediate return to the capitalist, with a great 
prospect of future advantage. At £10,000 per mile, the average 
profit on the main trunk would be 5.18 per cent.; at £12,000, 
4.32 per cent.; and at a mean charge of £11,000, 4.75 per cent. 
There would be a reduced profit on branches; but it is to be 
observed, that the estimate of increase on the passenger traffic 
taken by the commissioners is very low, being only 100 per cent. 
on the principal class of passengers,+ and fifty per cent. on the 
secondary. All through the report there is evidence of a desire 
to be rather under the mark than over it; and we do not think 
that this is more discernible in any instance than that of the 
assumed profits of an extended line of railway. 

The commissioners view the proposed southern line with 
reference to its effects on continental as well as British inter- 
course with America. ‘The southern and western harbours of 
Ireland are not only nearer to America in geographical position 
than any other European ports, but more favourably situated as 
far as regards winds and the currents of the Atlantic. Of these 
harbours, the commissioners regard Cork either as being, under 
existing circumstances, most accessible by railways, or as uniting 
most of those advantages which ought to belong to an appointed 





* It would appear, indeed, that the excess was much larger, for, according to a 
later statement, the actual cost was £4,500,000. 

+ The first class of passengers is supposed to be those for whom railroads would 
be a direct, the second for whom they would be an indirect, accommodation, 
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place of general call; and they recommend that no other mea- 
sures be taken, in the first instance, with regard to establishing 
a western port, than such as may be necessary to improve, to the 
highest degree, the means of communicating with that city. 

ey are of opinion that, “by the construction of the best lines 
of railway between London and Dublin, and Dublin and Cork, 
the latter being established as the fixed port of embarkation, a 
more certain, expeditious, and convenient, if not cheaper, com- 
munication, would be effected between Great Britain and 
America, than by any other instrumentality. Bristol possesses 
advantages, but they are partial, and there are circumstances 
om might induce many vessels from that port to touch at 

ork. 

We may, then (they add), safely urge the construction of 
these railways as a consideration of national importance quite 
independent of the amount of direct profit from increased busi- 
ness which the intercourse thus created is likely to produce. “ We 
have reason, moreover, to believe that the policy of adopting the 
greatest degree of improvement of which such undertakings are 
susceptible, is not to be estimated by the simple calculations of 
the manner in which the intercourse between Great Britain and 


North America might be carried on. We know that it is a 
question of doubt still pending, whether Havre or some other 
— in France, or a ~~ of the British empire, shall heneforth 


ecome one of general resort for the business to America, of a 
great part of the continent of Europe: and a favourable result 
for our own country can only be obtained by the establishment 
of facilities manifestly superior to those of Havre or other French 

rts,” 
go attention is next challenged by an “inquiry into the 
practicability of a steam navigation to America.” Before the 
report issued from the press, the great problem was solved; but 
it is calculated to give confidence in the sound judgment and 
extensive intelligence which the commissioners brought to the 
discharge of the important duties which devolved upon them, 
that before they could borrow any light from experience, they 
recorded their firm and deliberate opinion, as the result of the 
most careful and anxious inquiries, that “a transatlantic navi- 
gation by steam between Great Britain and America is practica- 
ble ;” and that they assumed the possibility of the return voyage 
being performed in fourteen, and the out voyage in sixteen days.* 





* It appears that the larger the steam vessel, the greater (all other things being 
the same) is her capability for speed and length of voyage. In fuel a great additional 
expenditure may take place, with a very disproportionate augmentation of speed ; to 
increase the speed, in fact, one-eighth, requires an additional consumption of fuel of 
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There is a section ‘on the most rapid communication between 
London and Dublin.” It appears that there would be little more 
than four hours difference between the longest and shortest course 
that could be adopted. By a construction of new railways, the 
passage to Dublin could be effected via Holyhead in seventeen 
hours fifty-three minutes. By Liverpool, it would require 
twenty-two hours seventeen minutes, the travelling being at a 
very high rapidity. By Orme’s Bay, the time would be nineteen 
hours thirty-seven minutes; by Port Dynllaen, about eighteen 
hours ; pai i by Fishguard, nineteen hours fifty-five minutes and 
ahalf. It is observed, that a line through Wales would produce 
very little accession of business to Wales itself; and it is suggested 
that as it is not to be expected that such a project can be carried 
into execution without aid from the public, “it will probably be 
best to effect it by direct government agency.” We cannot help 
noticing here an intimation relative to the London and Liverpool 
railway, which has recently been made public. ‘The whole line 
was open on the 17th of last month, and a change advantageous 
to the intercourse with Dublin was naturally expected. An 
alteration has taken place, but it is one which retards till 11 
the dispatch of the mail, which previously took place at 9 a. mM. 
No explanation has been given more satisfactory than that the 
directors have thought proper to depart from their contract with 
the Post Office! A more striking proof of the necessity of that 
control to which the commissioners would subject the managers 
of all railways, could not possibly be furnished. 

We hasten to the conclusion of the report, which contains 
“the suggestions and recommendations as to the extent of public 
aid which it might be advisable to afford, the manner in which 
it might be given, and under what regulations.” ‘The grounds 
have already been stated on which the commissioners object to 
partial or detached undertakings. ‘Their earnest recommenda- 
tion is, “that every effort be made to combine into one interest, 
and under one management and control, the whole of the 





one-fourth. Theoretical principles led the commissioners to this important conclu- 
sion, and an experiment on one of the government steamers, which they suggested 
to the Admiralty, fully confirmed it. A letter from Mr. Peter Barlow, written from 
Woolwich, gives the details :— We found,” he says, ‘“ the pressure of the steam in 
the boiler, by the steam guage, four pounds per inch; and by the usual trial, ascer- 
tained the mean speed per hour to be 8.42 miles. The steam was then reduced to 
one-and-a-half pound per square inch, as shewn by the same guage, and the mean 
speed found as before was 8.46 per hour. The result is certainly extraordinary. I 
anticipated a reduction of the speed, but less in proportion than the reduction of the 
fuel. We found, however, no change of speed, or, if any, in favour of the lower 
pressure. Everything was satisfactorily conducted. The time was taken by two 
persons independently, and Mr. Ewart attended the steam guage and the manage- 
ment of the fire.” 
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southern system of intercommunication between Dublin and 
Cork, Limerick, Waterford, and Kilkenny ; and that the northern 
line by Navan—to Armagh, at least,—be treated according to 
the same principle, and considered as one concern.” If a body 
of capitalists be found ready to undertake either of these great 
works, as a whole, they assume that the general feeling of the 
legislature and the country will be to leave the execution of it, 
as little fettered as possible by restriction, to the management of 
private enterprize ; and, in addition to this, it would (they say) 
be just and advisable to relieve them from all needless expenses, 
to which, otherwise, in the existing state of the law, they would 
be liable. With this view, they recommend particularly that 
the act of parliament be granted free of any charge, as a public 
measure; that a mode of determining the amounts to be paid 
in compensation for land, and damages, be adopted on principles 
more fixed and independent of private or local bias than the 
present practice; and that some general enactment be provided, 
authorizing, to a certain extent, alterations of obvious utility, to 
be introduced in the original plan, without the costly expedient 
of resorting in every case to parliament for a new or amended 
act. Entertaining, however, well-founded doubts whether any 
company will be induced to undertake either of these great lines, 
they express a hope that assistance may be expected from the 
state. ‘They do not enter minutely into the precise form and 
amount of the aid, but they offer the following suggestions :— 

“ 1st, That government should advance by way of loan a considerable 
proportion of the amount of the estimates, at the lowest rate of interest, 
and on the easiest terms of repayment, to be secured by a mortgage of 
the works. We think that many landholders may also be found to sub- 
scribe towards carrying into effect an object which, in addition to its im- 
portance as a national concern, cannot fail to benefit and improve their 
own properties. 

“ As a farther assistance in filling the subscriptions, perhaps powers 
might be given to the counties interested, as well as to corporate towns, 
to become shareholders to certain amounts; the government in such 
case advancing the money on the security of presentments in the usual 
manner, and the return on such shares being available for the reduction 
of the county or other rates. A provision, however, will be necessary in 
this case to ensure the cooperation of the whole of the districts interested, 
—the approval of a certain majority having been obtained. 

“ If these means be rejected, or fail to produce sufficient subscriptions to 
insure, in the first instance, the execution of the entire system, we would 
suggest, that the work might still be allowed to go forward, beginning at 
Dublin, or other fixed terminus, to any other determinate point, such por- 
tion, however, not to be considered an integral line, but only as a part of 
the general system, and to be continued from that point towards the ulti- 
mate intended termini of the several lines and branches, as new subscrip- 
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tions continue to be received. The subscribers to these continuations 
should be entitled to all the privileges and advantages arising from the 
whole portion of the line already executed from the date of the payment 
of their respective subscriptions equitably estimated, according to the time 
when each subscription shall be made. 

“3rd, We would farther venture to suggest that the government should 
undertake either or both of the proposed combined lines on the applica- 
tion of the counties interested; the outlay to be repaid by small instal- 
ments, at the lowest admissible rate of interest, and under the provision 
that in the event of the returns not paying the stipulated amount of 
interest, the counties shall supply the deficit by presentments.” 


The sound doctrine as to the course a government ought to 
take with regard to works of this character, is, we think, plain 
enough. They ought not to be rivals of private speculators, who are 
ready to risk their own money, and to engage their own anxieties, 
on such undertakings. Instead of discouraging individual enter- 
prise, they ought to use all legitimate means of stimulating it 
into wholesome activity. With this view they should certainly 
provide all the facilities recommended by the commissioners, and 
if need be, go the farther length of making advances of money 
without any condition whatever of repayment, either in principal 
or interest. To absolutely bestow upon a great national under- 
taking £25 for every £100 contributed by private undertakers, 
would, if the work could not be carried to completion by other 
means, be a proceeding wise in itself, and consistent with every 
precept of true political economy. 

A government may advantageously for the community be the 
sole operators themselves in a certain case, and accordingly we 
find the Belgian executive engaged most successfully in extending 
a system of railways intended to embrace the whole kingdom. 
They occupy the place of a company of private adventurers, 
trading no doubt upon the public revenue, but doing so for the 
public advantage alone. We do not know what better our govern- 
ment could do than imitate their example. ‘Thata government must 
unavoidably be unthrifty superintendants of public works, is a no- 
tion we suspect that had better foundation in the good old times 
of Toryism than at present. No one, perhaps, can as yet say 
who, in ordinary probability, are to be the occupants of Downing- 
street for the next five years, or, even the next five months; but 
every one must know that Downing-street is now penetrable by 
public opinion, and that all within must bow to its authority. 
The days of official jobbing are in truth gone by, and every pub- 
lic man, whether a Whig or Conservative be the minister, must, 
henceforward, be prepared to render an account of his steward- 
ship, even at an hour’s warning. We believe there are at 
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present many official departments in which business is con- 
ducted with exemplary care and economy, and we cannot see 
anything to make us despair of the exercise of similar virtues in 
the appropriation of a government fund to be dedicated to rail- 
roads. ‘There would, to be sure, be something to be feared 
from the lapses of delegated authority ;—the government could 
only work by subordinate officers;—but is there not the same 
objection to any plan of operation undertaken by a private 
company? What is the difference between any set of servants 
ordinarily appointed for the execution of a given duty by the go- 
vernment, and any set of the usual functionaries selected for the 
performance of a similar trust by any other body of employers? 
Of the two authorities indeed—a responsible executive and a scat- 
tered body of proprietors,—we think the former have the greater 
chance of being well and faithfully served. In short, there can 
be no reasonable objection to a management of railways under- 
taken by the government; and wherever the result, as far as 
regards profit, is at all doubtful, their agency ought to be pre- 
ferred. In the case under consideration, nearly the lowest rate 
of interest for capital is that which is, according to the commis- 
sioners, to be calculated upon for some time. Supposing it should 
turn out in the end to be only half that interest, and the govern- 
ment were the undertakers, no individual in the whole country 
could suffer a perceptible injury, and the public at large would 
have their compensation in the realization of an undoubted 
national benefit.* 

We know with what jealousy many well-meaning Englishmen 
regard advances of all kinds for the use of Ireland. We have 
taken occasion already to record the discontent of the representa- 
tive of an English constituency, who, on hearing of some propo- 
sition for the pecuniary accommodation of the Irish parsons, 
stood up in his place, and protested against the unreasonableness 
of making England “ always a milch cow for Ireland.” ‘The in- 
struction that such politicians receive from the Quarterly Re- 
view is, that, “ articles of British and Foreign produce consumed 
in Ireland, either pay no tax at all, or taxes considerably lower 





* Some interesting calculations have been made by the French engineers as to the 
advantage to the public, compared with that to the shareholders, arising from the 
opening of canals. It has been calculated by M. Vallée, principal engineer of the 
Canal du Centre, in France, that if a company executed that canal, that company 
would only receive, on a comparison of its costs and receipts, 3 per cent. on the sum ex- 
pended in its construction, whilst France receives by the increase of the national re- 
venue from 12 to 15 per cent. on that undertaking. See an excellent article on 
State Labour in Ireland, published in the last number of the British and Foreign 
Review. To the writer of that article we have reason to know that Ireland is in- 
debted for many tracts of great ability and usefulness, 
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than those to which they are subject in the sister island ;’—the 
fact being, that all articles of foreign produce pay exactly the 
same taxes in both countries, and all articles of British produce, 
with two or three trifling exceptions.* The Quarterly Review 
besides acquaints these gentlemen, that ‘ rack-rents and tithes 
are collected in Ireland by a soldiery paid by English taxes;”——the 
fact being, that all the soldiery in [reland, and all other servants 
of the public quartered in that country on the public revenue, 
are paid out of Irish taxes, ‘Che Times assures such speculators, 
that “the whole revenue of Ireland is not able to satisfy the 
claims of the public creditor who lent his money before the 
union ;’— the fact being, that the said revenue, properly reck- 
oned, is four or five times the alleged amount. And Mr. 
Coleridge, whose dicta on all subjects have been deemed impor- 
tant enough to be put into a book, adds his quota of disparage- 
ment, by declaring, that England “never received one particle 
of advantage from her connexion with Ireland ;’—the fact being, 
that Ireland supplies the English manufacturers with their 
nearest and best market, to say nothing at all of absentee remit- 
tances, of supplies of revenue annually sent to the British 
exchequer, and of contingents of bone and sinew contributed in 
time of war. Wecan hardly wonder at the errors of men having 
for their guide such “best possible instructors ;” and if their 
very natural prejudices left them in a temper to entertain the 
claims of Ireland to aid in all shapes, with much greater serenity 
than ought, under existing circumstances, to be expected, it 
would be our duty to embrace the present opportunity of endea- 
vouring again to exhibit what England owes Ireland on grounds 
of plain retribution, as well as the most obvious personal 
interest. 

It is often said, in general terms, that Ireland has been mis- 
governed by England, but a few of the details should always be 
present to the minds of just Englishmen. First of all, Ireland 
was originally invaded by England, and reduced to English 
power by a tyranny which made scarcely the least distinction 
between a native inhabitant and a beast of prey. Secondly, con- 
fiscation was carried on from age to age, until eleven-twelfths of 
the whole territory were transferred from the original possessors, 
and bestowed upon English adventurers. Even the recognized 
law of nations was, according to the admission of an obsequious 
instrument of English power, Lord Clare, violated by this pro- 





* Bricks, soap, and post horses, are subject to no duty in Ireland, and Irish whis- 
key has the benefit of a reduced duty when consumed at home. In all other respects 
the Irish Excise duties are the same as the English. The Customs’ duties are with- 
out a single exception the same in both countries. 
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cess, for, agreeably to that law, the inhabitants had a right to the 
lands enjoyed by them from time immemorial, though the coun- 
try itself had been attached as a province to the British empire,— 
a right which would assuredly have been respected “if the wars 
had been waged against a foreign enemy.”* Thirdly, it was for 
centuries a settled rule of government, under the English sway, 
from which there was scarcely ever a departure, that no Irishman, 
whatever, should enjoy any sort of power or authority in his 
native country; latterly, the policy was changed into a spoliation 
and persecution of the many for the benefit of the few. Fourthly, 
commerce was permitted to the Irish to the extent, and no 
farther, to which it was not supposed capable of interfering with 
the trade of England. Lord Strafford, in 1636, made a report 
to the king and council, of which we have the following descrip- 
tion in one of his published letters :—* ‘That there was little or 
no manufacture among them, but some small beginnings 
towards a clothing trade, which I had, and so should still, dis- 
courage all I could, unless otherwise directed by his majesty and 
their lordships; in regard it would trench not; only on the 
clothing of England, being our staple commodity; so as if they 
should manufacture their own wool, which grew to very great 
quantities, we should not only lose the profit we made now b 
indressing their wools, but his majesty loses extremely by his 
customs, and, in conclusion, it might be feared they might beat 
us out of the trade itself by underselling, in which they were able 
todo.” Sir William Temple, in communicating, in 1673, with 
the Lord Lieutenant on the trade of Ireland, observed that, 
“regard must be had to those points wherein the trade of Ire- 
land comes to interfere with any main branch of the trade of 
England, in which case the encouragement of such trade ought 
to be either declined or moderated, and so give way to the trade 
of England.” In 1698 the English lords presented an address 
to William the Third, setting forth :— 

“That the growing manufacture of cloth in Ireland, both by the 
cheapness of all sorts of necessaries of life, and the goodness of materials 
for making all manner of cloth, doth invite his subjects of England, with 
their families and servants, to leave their habitations to settle there, to the 
increase of the woollen manufacture in Ireland, which makes his loyal 
subjects in this kingdom very apprehensive, that the farther growth of it 
may greatly prejudice the said manufacture here; and praying that his 
Majesty would be pleased, in the most public and effectual way that may 
be, to declare to all his subjects of Ireland, that the growth and increase 
of the woollen manufacture there, hath long, and will be ever, looked upon 
with great jealousy by all his subjects of this kingdom.” 





* Lord_Clare’s speech delivered on the question of the Union, Feb. 10, 1800. 
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Shortly after, in the same year, the Commons presented a 
similar address, and his Majesty’s answer was in these words :— 

“ Gentlemen, I will do all in my power to discourage the woollen ma- 
nufacture of Ireland.” 

His Majesty lost little time in fulfilling his promise, for an act 
was anal (10 & 11, W. III, c. 10.), prohibiting the exportation 
of wool, yarn, new drapery, or old drapery, from Ireland, to any 
other place but England, on pain of forfeiting ship and cargo, 
and £500 for every offence; no acquittal in Treland being al- 
lowed to be a bar to a prosecution in England. At this period, 
the duties upon woollen goods imported from Ireland into Eng- 
land, were, in effect, altogether prohibitory, and the permission 
to Ireland to export such manufactures to England, was, there- 
fore, a pure mockery. 

5. An act in the reign of Anne, permitted Ireland to export 
clothing and accoutrements to certain regiments in the West 
Indies, but a subsequent act interdicted the importation of all 
woollens whatever into these colonies, except they were taken on 
board in England, subject, of course, to a duty which rendered 
them prohibited articles. 

6. Acts of the 3d and Sth of George I, had for their object 
the more effectual suppression of the woollen manufactures of Ire- 
land. It being, however, ascertained in the 5th year of George 
II, that they still found their way into foreign countries, an act 
was passed, appointing three ships of war of the sixth rate, and 
eight or more other armed vessels, to cruize off the coast of Ire- 
land, with orders to take or seize all vessels laden with any woollen 
manufactures from Ireland. 

7. By the 9th G. II, c. 12, the importation of glass into Ire- 
land, from any place but England, and the exportation of it to 
any place whatever, were prohibited on pain of forfeiture of ship 
and cargo, and a penalty of 10s. for every pound weight of the 
suanenlal on board, or on shore, which penalty was to affect the 
master and every person aiding or assisting in the work, At this 
time, kelp, which was the most useful ingredient in the manufac- 
ture of crown glass, was supplied to England by Ireland. 

8. An act in the same reign declared all hops imported into 
Ireland, except from Britain, where there was an excessive 
export duty, should be burned, and the ship landing them for- 
feited. 

9. In the speech of the Lords Justices to the Irish Parliament 
in 1698, it was noticed, that the woollen manufacture should be 
suppressed, as being “ the settled staple trade of England ;” but 
a pledge was given, of course by the authority of the crown, that 
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the linen and hempen manufacture should be encouraged “ as 
consistent with the trade of England.” In the reigns of George 
I and II, however, various acts were passed, by which English 
linens, lawns, cambric, and towelling, were released from the 
duties of importation in Ireland, it being considered equitable, 
notwithstanding the pledge of 1698, to make Ireland pay this 
price for a privilege she received of exporting her linen manufac- 
tures directly to the plantations. In the 23d of George II, the 
Irish Parliament granted certain bounties on the exportation of 
sail-cloth. This was a measure quite in conformity with the 
pledge of 1698, yet it was immediately followed by an act, im- 
posing an English import-duty of equal amount; and, after- 
wards, by another granting a bounty to the English manufacturer 
on mail-cloth exported to fasten ! William ii lived four years 
after 1698, but never passed one law to redeem the pledge. 

10. The 2nd of George II, c. 2, imposed duties on all silk 
manufactures, except British or East Indian; the 11th, c. 1, im- 
posed duties on all stuffs called Romals, and on all cotton manu- 
factures except British; the 21st, c. 1, prohibited the importa- 
tion of gold and silver lace, except British; the 23d, c. 2, 
imposed duties on all velvets except British, and the 33d, ¢. 1, 
imposed a duty on all paper except British. 

11. The 13th and 14th of George III, imposed a duty of five 
per cent. on various goods and manufactures, not the growth, 
produce, or manufacture of Great Britain; another act of the 
same reign imposed a duty on herrings not British; and ano- 
ther on flour imported, except British. All these acts were 
productive of disastrous effects upon Irish commerce, especially 
in the articles of silk, cotton, and paper. It was given in evi- 
dence before the Irish Parliament in 1784, that there were eight 
hundred looms at work in Dublin at the time of the passing of 
the silk act, and that in thirty-six years afterwards, there were 
only fifty. An act as late as 1784, subjected gloves, tabinets, 
silk handkerchiefs, stockings, leather manufactures, printed linens, 
and an endless variety of articles of Irish fabric, then unequalled 
in the excellence of their quality, to an export duty of sixty-five 
per cent., while similar articles of British manufacture were sub- 
ject to a duty only of ten per cent. It is curious even that the 
products of the Irish field were subject to a capricious and tyran- 
nical proscription, for there is an act of the English Parliament, 
which declared the exportation from Ireland of black cattle or 
sheep ‘ a common nuisance,” and prohibited the same “ perpe- 
tually.” ‘There is another which was directed against butter 
and cheese. And it has been noted, that when England, by 
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these means, depressed the provision trade of Ireland in the home 
market, and created a foreign demand, she took care, by an order 
in council, to lay an embargo on the exportation of Irish provi- 
sions, on pretence of “ preventing the enemies of Great Britain 
from being supplied therewith.” There are really evidences 
on record, of a desire to do wholly gratuitous. injury to Ireland. 
Spenser recommended the destruction of the harvests, in order 
to exterminate the population by hunger. In Boulter’s time, 
the same end was particularly sought, by permitting the French 
to recruit their armies in Ireland. And there was not shame or 
decency enough in Sir Joseph Yorke, even in the nineteenth 
century, to prevent the atrocious avowal, that good would result 
to the empire, if the victim of six centuries of more than Egyp- 
tian oppression, were buried in the abyss of the Atlantic for four- 
and-twenty hours ! 

12. There is one other characteristic feature of the English 
policy, which we should mention under this head, It is well 
known that Ireland was formerly a very wooded country. A 
great plenty of wood is favourable to the manufacture of the 
best description of iron, and, accordingly, in Sir William Petty’s 
time, (about 160 years ago), there were, amongst a population, 
scarcely the one-seventh of the present, 6,600 forges or smelting 
houses, or, as he thought, rather one-fifth more.—This having 
been observed, all encouragement was given to the destruction 
of the timber, and clauses were introduced into leases granted 
by the absentee proprietors, requiring the tenants to use nothing 
for fuel but timber. A scarcity of the article soon ensued, and 
the Irish Parliament, (10th of William), passed an act to encour- 
age the growth of timber. This act was virtually repealed by a 
statute of Anne, which remitted certain penalties to such persons 
as had incurred them under the former law, and had not then 
paid them. It was formally so by an act of George I, which 
acknowledged that the penalties of the original statute had not 
proved effectual. 

Some restraint was imposed upon the monopolizing legislation 
of England by the right to free trade effected in 1779. Her 
hirelings, however, were still in the Irish executive and the 
Irish parliament ; and they had obtained such sway in 1784, as 
to negative an amendment to a resolution for an address to the 
lord-lieutenant, couched in these words :— 

“ And to entreat his excellency to take into his serious consideration 
the distressed state of the manufactures of this country, and to assure 
him of the confidence we place in his wisdom to lay the same fully be- 
fore his majesty’s ministers in England, and co-operate with them in 
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forming a more liberal arrangement of commercial intercourse between 
Great Britain and Ireland, on the broad basis of reciprocal advantage.” 


Such was the commercial policy of England towards Ireland, 
of which Mr. Pitt gave a pithy and memorable summary in 
1785, during the discussion of the commercial propositions, when 
he said, that the object had been “to render Ireland wholly 
subservient to the interests and views of Great Britain.”* ‘That 
minister, to be sure, boasted, on the occasion referred to, that 
there had been a relaxation of this cruel policy, and he affected 
to be desirous to make the amends more generous and decisive. 
His reasons for his propositions, however, unfortunately revealed 
their futility, according to the construction put upon them by 
Mr. Fox. The house had been told,” said that right honour- 
able gentleman, ‘‘that the propositions were such as England 
might gladly accede to. Why? Because they give Ireland 
nothing but what it has before. Because Ireland can’t rival 
you. Because Ireland is poor and feeble. And because Ireland 
must remain so, if not for ever, at least for a considerable time.” + 

In surveying the past conduct of England to Ireland, it would 
be leaving out the character of Hamlet in the drama of the 
Prince of Denmark, to overlook the effects on national wealth 
of the penal code which doomed the great bulk of the population 
to poverty and ignorance, prescribing limits to industry, and 
making education a crime. 

We cannot recognize in the Union, on the terms on which it 
has been effected, or, at least, in the way in which its provisions 
have been carried out, anything but an aggravation of all former 
injustice. ‘The Union was not sought for by the Irish people, 
nor wanted by the Irish people. It was purely the creation of 
the unfounded fears produced in the mind of the English minister 
by the successful efforts of the Irish parliament to shake off the 
more odious and intolerable of the fetters by which it was bound 
before 1779. Absenteeism, for centuries the bane of Ireland, 
was confirmed and strengthened in all its powers of producing 
neglect and working mischief, by the Union. The act of union 
was, indeed, in one view of it, an act for legalizing and perpetu- 
ating absenteeism. ‘The very instincts of the Irish people neces- 
sarily recoiled from it, for this and many weighty reasons besides. 
Never was the repugnance of a nation, according to Lord Grey, 
more unequivocally and emphatically expressed, than was that of 
the Irish people to this act. Seven hundred and seven thousand 
men, out of an adult population whose total could not be 
900,000, petitioned against it, and only 3000 for it, many of 





* Stockdale’s Debates, vol, i. p. 289. + Ibid. 302. 
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whom only prayed that the measure should be considered.* 
Twenty-seven was the number of the counties engaged in active 
resistance. Dublin and all the towns of the least importance 
co-operated. Of 300 men professing to be the representatives 
of the people, 120 aeons opposed the measure. The ma- 
jority was composed of a band of which 116 were placemen, 
including generals on the staff, without one foot of land in 
Ireland. ‘To make up this majority, means were resorted to 
unheard of in the annals of parliament; for not only were 
recusant members, without one exception, deprived of all em- 
ployments they happened to hold, but the surrender of sixty- 
three seats was effected between one session and another. “ In 
fact,” said Lord Grey, “ the nation is nearly unanimous, and this 
gent majority is composed, not of fanatics, bigots, or jacobins, 
ut of the most respectable of every class in the community.” 
The terms of an incorporation effected under these circum~ 
stances, if not generous, should, at least, have been equitable. 
This was declared in all forms of speech in 1800; and if we look 
into the articles of the “treaty,” as it is called, we shall find 
many instances in which the deed was reconciled with the pro- 
fession. No one fairly construing its stipulations, can, for 
example, allege, that in the great concern of taxation, they 
roposed any course inconsistent with justice or fair dealing. 
They laid down two fundamental principles for the govern- 
ment of the exchequer :—indemnity (as it may be termed) 
for the past, and security for the future; indemnity apply- 
ing to all the pecuniary responsibilities incurred previously 
to the incorporation; and security, giving a guarantee that 
such portion of the future responsibilities as might fall upon 
the weaker country, should be scrupulously proportioned 
to her resources. What were the past responsibilities in 
1800? Ireland’s share was £26,000,000, and Great Britain’s 
£420,000,000; one demanding an annual separate payment 
of one million, and the other an annual] separate payment (let 
us say, for the sake of round numbers) of sixteen millions. ‘The 
question cannot now arise, whether Ireland was fairly called 
upon before 1800 to pay any portion of the British debt. Such 
a topic was not even glanced at during the discussions upon the 
“treaty ;”+ and if it were, it could easily have been disposed of 
by a reference to those ages of oppression and plunder which 
were delicately called “times of subserviency to the interests 
and views of Britain,” by Mr. Pitt, and to the law of England, 
which entitled even well-governed and tenderly cherished colo-~ 





* Lord Grey’s speech, Parliamentary History, vol. xxxv. pp. 57 to 72. 
+ An Act of the 18th of George the Third. 
VOL, Y.—NO. xX. 2N 
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nies to the application of their revenues to their own uses. But 
the matter was not made the subject even of a whisper during a 
debate; and, at all events, the “treaty” binds England to a 
separate levy of taxes for the payment of her own debt, amount- 
ing to £420,000,000. Is there now a separate taxation for that 
purpose ? It should amount to £16,000,000 a-year: is Britain 
subjected to a separate taxation to that extent? Certainly not, 
or to one-half its amount. The British window tax is now 
reduced to £1,258,000 a-year; the servant tax to £201,000; 
the carriage tax to £441,000; the post-horse tax to £222,000 ; 
and the whole of the assessed taxes to about £2,800,000. The 
brick and soap taxes produce £968,000. There isa land tax, 
but some set-off for it is to be found in the revenues still raised 
in Ireland by the Commissioners of Woods and Forests, or the 
— of their sales, which has been converted altogether to 

ritish purposes. ‘The duty on a gallon of gin is higher than 
that on a gallon of whiskey, and there are some small inequalities 
in stamps. Putting all items together, they may reach to 
£6,000,000; but the “ treaty” pledged Britain to £16,000,000 
of separate taxation. How was it released from this engagement ? 
How could it be released by any means intelligible to common 
sense or reconcilable to common honesty, but by a sweeping 
away of the £420,000,000, — shilling of which is now as 
settled an incumbrance on the industry of the people as it was in 
1800. Without a union, Ireland had no participation in the 
liability of the English debt; with a union, she has share and 
share alike in that debt. The difference to her is, that she must 
contribute to the raising of a revenue of £16,000,000, to which 
she was formerly obliged to make no contribution. In 1800, the 
standard of her taxation was, in all respects, lower than that of 
Britain. ‘To enable her to meet the new incumbrance imposed 
upon her, it was necessary to assimilate her taxes to those of 
Britain in the whole of the customs, and, with two or three small 
exceptions, in the whole of the excise. Does this bear on the 
face of it the semblance of fairness? No matter what the trea- 
sury contrivances may be called, could Ireland, we ask, have 
been free from the responsibilities of £420,000,000 of debt in 
one year, and veloc in the entire mass of them in fifteen 
years afterwards, by any instrumentality but foul play ? 

We have already entered into this subject in considerable 
detail ;* but as every year produces new thinkers, and adds, we 
rejoice to say, to the number of those upright Englishmen who 
sincerely sympathize in the misfortunes of Ireland, a short sum- 
mary is advisable on every occasion. 





* Dublin Review, vol. i, Art. “State and Prospects of Ireland,” 
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When the incorporation was ap there was the great 
inequality stated between the two debts. Taxes are required 
for the liquidation of debts; and as the debts in question were 
enormously disproportioned, no equalization of taxes could have 
been thought of at the time of the “treaty.” But it might be 
otherwise at a future period. The debts might be liquidated, or 
rendered more equal. How could they be rendered more equal? 
By the reduction of the larger, or an inordinate augmentation of 
the smaller. How could such an. augmentation of the smaller 
be effected, if the stipulations of the “treaty,” which guaran- 
teed a contribution proportioned to relative ability, were ob- 
served? It was utterly impossible that the Irish debt could 
have increased in a disproportionate degree, unless, in violatiott 
of the engagements of the “ treaty,” she were overburthened with 
fiscal obligation. Then, increase of the Irish debt could not 
bring about the equalization contemplated. Nothing to produce 
it had arisen from the liquidation of the greater debt, for it did 
remain, and does still remain, wholly undiminished. It follows, 
by necessary and unavoidable consequence, that there could be 
no just union of the debts, or equalization of taxes, on any one 
of the commodities yielding revenue in Ireland. 

There were two exchequers in 1800, rendered necessary by 
the inequality of the debts. They were united in 1816; and if 
one were to go into Downing-street to ask the explanation, he 
would be told that it was most true that Ireland owed less in the 
former year than Britain; that less, consequently, was demanded 
of her in taxation; but that things were altered by the great 
increase of the Irish debt; and that, at all events, Irelatid has 
no substantial cause to complain, for she is not called upon to 
pay more under the new arrangement than the old. 

Let us test this, taking for our guide the transactions of the 
past year. We will assume that the whole expenditure was 
£46,000,000. Of this, £28,000,000 were for debt, and 
£17,000,000 for the responsiblities incurred before the union ; 
the joint expenditure, therefore, was £29,000,000. Now, to 
this, in virtue of the “treaty,” Ireland was bound to contribute 
in proportion to her means. What were her means? The surest 
criterion is furnished by those receipts of revenue, under heads 
in which there is a perfect equality between the two coutitries. 
They were as follows, in the past year :— 

British. Irish. 
Customs - - £20,713,000 2,014,000 
Excise - - 8,230,000 461,000 
Post Office - 2,246,000 283,000 


—— Se 


31,189,000 2,758,000 
2N2 
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There were undoubtedly receipts credited as British, which 
were in reality Irish, and we are justifiable in deducting, pro- 
bably, £300,060 from the first of these totals, and adding it to 
the second; making the former £30,889,000, and the latter, 
£3,058,000.* These amounts are in the proportion of about 
one to ten; and there can be little doubt that such was the ratio 
in the by-gone year, of Ireland’s means to the British. The 
joint expenditure, we have said, was £29,000,000. Ireland’s 
share would, in virtue of the “treaty,” have been a tenth, or 
£2,900,000, besides £1,000,000 for separate debt. Even in this 
view of affairs, there would have been a considerable surplus ; 
for adding the £300,000 to which we have adverted, to the 
sdbaabelged “‘ payments into the exchequer,” there was a total 
available revenue of £4,300,000 ; and if the revenue had been 
much larger, there would have been a result to Ireland propor- 
tionably advantageous.+ 

It is mere stupidity, then, or downright fraud, to allege that 
it is the same to Ireland whether there had been a consolidation 
of the exchequers or not. Surely it will be admitted, that a great 
augmentation of the Irish revenue was, and is, a very probable 
event; unless, indeed, that English injustice, by contrivances 
not heard of even in the days of Mr. Pitt’s “subserviency,” can 
succeed in drying up all possible sources of increase. The 
Scotch revenue in 1801 was £1,985,000, and it is now above 
£5,000,000. Why should not the Irish revenue increase as 
much as the Scotch? It is curious that its augmentation since 
1801 has been only from £3,560,000 (net receipts) to £4,476,000. 
But if the destinies had permitted an increase equal to the 
Scotch, it would be now about a sixth of the whole revenue; an 
amount which, in the present year, would leave Ireland, under 
the stipulations of the “treaty,” more than £3,000,000 of surplus, 
applicable to her own uses; and let it be always borne in mind, 
that the framers of the act of union assumed that five millions 
might be applicable to the uses of Ireland,—to the liquidation of 
her debt, the reduction of her taxes, or the improvement of her 
internal condition. 

This subject ought to be agitated in Parliament, if it were for 
no other purpose than to remove the delusions which exist in the 
minds of the most intelligent public men, as to the real state of 





* £300,000 is Sir Henry Parnell’s estimate of the ‘ Duties paid in England on 
foreign articles exported from thence to Ireland.”” We cannot now claim much for 
tea duties, for they were credited last year to the extent of £409,000, to the Irish 
Customs’ revenue. 

+ The Irish payments into the exchequer were a quarter of a million lower in the 
last than the preceding year, and last year, therefore, is an unfavourable one for our 
calculation. 
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the pecuniary account between Great Britain and Ireland. The 
consolidation of the Exchequers was not an unavoidable act; it 
was not treated as such by Lord Castlereagh, who said that 
something should be done, and that the question was, whether 
uniting the debts and the Exchequers was not better than any 
other course that could be adopted? That it was the worst 
course for Ireland is, we think, established beyond all possibility 
of doubt, by the case we have stated, but whether it led to any 
practical consequence of an injurious nature, it is due to Ireland 
that the facts should be known in Parliament, and the deductions 
arising from them subjected to the most searching scrutiny. The 
belief now is, that England has made extraordinary pecuniary 
sacrifices for Ireland. ‘There is not, probably, a single English 
or Scotch member who is not thoroughly impressed with this 
conviction. Must it not tend to the advantage of Ireland, to 
to have the real state of the case assertained ? Teen Sir Henry 
Parnell has persuaded himself, that Ireland is a “ burthen to 
England.” What harm would it do to Ireland if he were put 
upon his proofs in open Parliament? Miserable, indeed, is the 
revenue of Ireland, but it is, according to his own estimate of it, 
£4,000,000, and, admitting that all the troops in Ireland are 
necessary for the security of Ireland, and that there is a peculiar 
obligation on Ireland to provide for their maintenance, still there 
is something left for Imperial objects; for, putting the expenses 
for army, aud for constabulary, and for civil government, and 
for pensions, and for charities, and for public works, together, 
they do not exceed the total of £2,000,000, and the acknowledged 
payments into the Exchequer in the last year, were £4,000,000, 
exclusive of the credit of £300,000, which we have claimed and 
allowed for in the foregoing estimate. ‘Then the country which 
is * burthensome” to England, has, at any rate, £3,000,000 a- 
year to be devoted to Imperial purposes. ‘The two debts are now 
one, and the public are also told, that both have been “ placed 
by England on her own shoulders.” Suppose Ireland was left 
her own peculiar share, that incurred under the sanction of her 
own Parliament, is there not a million of her own revenue to be 
dedicated to its uses, and is there not still more than a million 
left for Imperial purposes, notwithstanding the support out of her 
taxes of half the army kept standing in the British islands ?— 
troops, by the way, as conveniently situated in Ireland for merely 
British purposes, as if they were located within her own territory ; 
in proof of which, we need only refer to the detachments sent 
from Dublin to quell the Nottingham and Bristol riots. By the 
Parliamentary paper to which we have already directed the atten- 
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tion of our readers,* it appears, that there were remittances be- 
tween the English and Jrish Exchequers, from 1796 to 1833, 
amounting in the sum received from Ireland, to £19,640,000, 
and the sum received by Ireland, £8,251,000, which left a balance 
of £11,389,000 in favour of England. There was no great 
* hurthen” in receiving this, and it was not all that England 
received, for it did not include upwards of £2,500,000 remitted 
to the Woods and Forests, or one fraction of “ those duties paid 
in England,” according to Sir Henry Parnell, “as foreign 
articles exported from thence to Ireland.” ‘The tea tax of Ire- 
land was, for many years, paid altogether in London, and the 
remittances eastwards, did not, of course, include any part of its 
amount. Neither did it include one shilling of the absentee 
remittances, which, in the interval of thirty years, must have 
amounted to £70 or £80,000,000.+ But, then, it will be said, that 
there was interest of debt to be paid in London for Ireland. 
Yes, but our argument is, that the principal portion of the debt 
was unfairly and irregularly contracted; that this portion was, 
of right, British debt; that, at all events, any debt incurred in 
the name of Ireland, was for Imperial purposes, and that large 
balances of Irish revenue were left to be applied to its purposes, 
though we verily believe, that there are in the House of Com- 
mons even many Irish members who credit the story, that Eng- 
land took all the debt “on her own shoulders,” and that there 
is not a farthing of its interest which is not paid out of British 
taxes.— Something, surely, ought to be done, to undeceive at 
least those gentlemen who undertake the guardianship of the Irish 
interests in Parliament. 

There is so little known, even amongst Irishmen themselves, 
of the financial affairs of their country, that we may mention it 
as news, that a considerable portion of the interest of that debt 
taken by England on her own shoulders,” is paid directly out of 
Irish taxes, and on Irish ground. Notwithstanding the “ conso- 
lidation,” there is a distinction still made between the British 
and Irish debt, the latter being set down at £33,417,000. ‘The 
interest of this debt is paid out of the Irish revenue in Dublin, 
and it amounted in the last year to £1,183,000. Now, if any 
Irish member think proper to move for the necessary papers, he 
will find, that that amount of interest, and the army serving in 
Ireland, and the Lord Lieutenants’ establishment, and the judges, 
and the constabulary, and the pensioners, and all other state 





* Vol. ii. p. 304. 
+ Mr. Puget was able to assert, in 1804, from the transactions of his own house, 
that the absentee remittances were then £2,000,000 annually. These are now sup- 


posed to be £3,500. 
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claimants, were paid out of the Irish taxes, and that there was a 
surplus of at least £1,000,000 remitted to the English Treasury, 
to take no account at all of the Irish revenue which was collected 
in English ports, or the absentee remittances. If he extend his 
inquiries, he will be able to elicit a fact that must be somewhat 
startling to the readers of The Times, the Quarterly Review, and 
Coleridge, as being little dreamt of in their philosophy, namely, 
that lecuad never got any thing from England but blows,* that 
all the money ever expended upon her was her own, and that if 
she now sues, in forma pauperis, for a sum to be expended in 
the encouragement of railways, her requests go no farther than 
seeking that there may be less taken from bse than her rich 
neighbour has been accustomed to take, unintentionally and un- 
knowingly we are free to admit, and through the effect entirely 
of an Exchequer machinery, whose workings are not only unex- 
amined, but unobserved. 

We flatter ourselves we have made it abundantly clear that a 
large pecuniary help is due to Ireland, and that a fair construction 
of the articles of the Union would give her a right to demand it 
ex debito justitie ; but we are satisfied to rest her case solely on 
the manifest advantages which England herself must reap og 
the developement of the Irish resources. In 1825 the value of 
the imports from Great Britain was £7,048,000; it is now, 
doubtless, 8 or 9,000,000; but it may in no very great lapse of 
years be raised to £20,000,000. At the time of the Scotch 
Union its revenue was only £120,000 a year. The Irish revenue 
must have been three times that amount at the period, for accord- 
ing to the parliamentary papers ordered 20th of June, 1827, it 
was £440,536 in 1720, yet it is now under the public income of 
Scotland.+ ‘The Irish revenue is quite capable of being raised 
to triple its present amount; and to produce a considerable ap- 

roach to such a result nothing more seems to be needed than a 
iberal outlay on public works, if we are to judge by effects 
already produced in various parts of the country. Mr. Wil- 
liams stated before the Committee on Public Works, in 1835, 
that by the expenditure of £170,000 on public works in 
Connaught, in seven years, an annual increase of revenue of 
equal amount has been produced. In Cork £50,000 a year 
has been realized by an outlay in seven years of £60,000. ‘This 





* It is curious to observe the extent to which even Cromwell made Ireland tribu- 
tary to the dominant country. His “ compositions with Irish delinquents’’ pro- 
duced £1,000,000, and his sale of Irish lands £1,320,000, both which sums were 
deposited in the English Treasury, “ debentures’? and plunder, sufficing to defray 
the entire expenses of his Irish wars. 

+ In 1832 the Scotch revenue was £5,113,353, and the Irish £4,292,445. (Paper 
ordered 27th of February, 1832.) 
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is to be attributed mainly to “the facilities of communication by 
which whole districts have been rendered available for productive 
purposes, and a miserable population converted into a class of 
consumers.” ‘The moral effects of a comparatively insignificant 
expenditure are equally striking. Mr. Griffith gives the follow- 
ing description of a district in Cork, Limerick, and Kerry, which 
was either wholly desolate some years ago, or a retreat merely for 
whiteboys, smugglers, and robbers :— 


‘« A very considerable improvement has already taken place in the vici- 
nity of the roads, both in the industry of the inhabitants and the appear- 
ance of the country ; upwards of sixty new lime kilns have been built ; carts, 
ploughs, harrows, and improved implements, have become common ; new 
houses of a better class have been built, new inclosures made, and the 
country has become perfectly tranquil, and exhibits a scene of industry 
and exertion at once pleasing and remarkable. A large portion of the 
money received for labour has been husbanded with care, laid out 
in the building of substantial houses, and in the produce of stock and 
agricultural implements ; and numerous examples might be shown of la- 
bourers possessing neither money, houses, nor land, when first employed, 
who, in the past year, have been enabled to take farms, build houses, and 
stock their land.” 


We would earnestly direct the attention of our public men toa 
consideration which has been too little regarded in the modern 
speculations upon Ireland. In the times of the Liverpools and 
Vansittarts, “ transition from war to peace” was the unraveller of 
every perplexity. It explained much as regarded England, but 
it had not there any importance comparable to what it had, and 
has, in Ireland. Ireland is a country wasted by absentees, and 
which has now a drain to the English exchequer even of its pub- 
lic revenue. Previous to the union its callenen was in itself 
such a check upon absenteeism, that the evil was supposed to 
have been immensely aggravated before the closing of the first 
year succeeding the event, and there was no permanent drain of 
public revenue. ‘The years subsequent to the union, and follow- 
ing on to the close of the war, were well calculated to make 
considerable reparation for the new money demands, for they 
were not only times of high prices, but of enormous army and 
other expenditure. During a very considerable period the 
army payments averaged between 3 and £4,000,000 annually, 
and they are now below £1,000,000. In all other respects there is a 
greatly reduced expenditure, and most unsuitably to such a con- 
dition of affairs, there has been a continuous effort to “ assimilate” 
Irish to English taxation, and a consequent denial to Ireland of 
the remission of burdens which the “transition” state so impe- 
ratively demands. Under all these circumstances there can be 
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no difficulty in seeing the necessity of something new, and on a 
comprehensive scale, to put Ireland in a position of real prosperity. 
To the efficacy of public works all experience bears triumphant 
testimony, and there is no sum demanded for their use that can- 
not be expended in Ireland far better for the purposes of Britain 
herself than in any part of her own territory. 

One word in online on the Railway Report. It is manifestly 
the work of different hands, each commissioner having under- 
taken the execution of that division of it for which he was best 
fitted ; it is on this account the more valuable and perfect in all 
its parts. Indeed, it has left nothing unsaid, or which is not well 
said, on the multifarious topics embraced in its ample and volu- 
minous pages. 








Art. X.—1. Father Clement ; a Roman Catholic Story. Third 
Edition. Edinburgh. 1826. 

2. The Nun. London. 1836. 

8. The Roman Catholic Chapel ; or, Lindenhurst Parish. By 
Rosina Zornlin. London. 1837. 

4. Geraldine; a Tale of Conscience. Second Edition. Lon- 
don. 1838. 

5. Alton Park; the Prize Book. Mrs. Herbert. 1837. 

6. Father Rowland; a Catholic Tale of North America. 
Dublin. 1837. 


E have here an assemblage of works which, to the thinking 
mind, may seem to belong to the. lighter and more 
trifling literature of the day; being all works of fiction, in other 
words—novels. In another point of view they .are of infinite 
importance, for here we have controversy in its most insinuating 
form. Disputes upon subjects in which our eternal happi- 
ness is amaleed escape from the responsibility incurred by the 
learned theological treatise; and under the modest shelter 
of the marble-papered half-binding, are instilled principles into 
young minds, who eagerly, and with a sense of self-approval, 
read what they consider as in some degree religious works.. 
Extremes are said to meet, and it is astonishing how often this 
trite remark, when tested, is found to be correct. In earlier 
ages, and in half-civilized nations, fables, poems, and tales, 
were not only the vehicles of amusement, but the recognized and 
customary channels of information ; and now, at a period of so 
much intelligence, we seem fast returning to the old method. 
Science in every branch is conveyed by fiction ; not only the tone 
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of society, but national manners and morals, history, political 
economy, and religion, all are introduced into oan are dis- 
cussed with more or less—frequently with the very highest—ability; 
most of these subjects, we have no doubt, receiving so much in- 
creased interest and clearness as must fully compensate for occa- 
sional errors. In most instances these works must have stimu- 
lated their readers to farther inquiry, and where they have failed 
to do so, the consequences to the incurious mind, of some 
erroneous impressions, can seldom be of great importance. 

Religious novels alone we consider an exception to what we 
have said; in religion all errors are dangerous, all may become 
fatal; whether we are led to adopt wrong opinions, or attribute 
them to others, there is danger of a host of evils, of which bigotry, 
rash judgment, and injustice, frightful as they are, may not be the 
most considerable ; and the religious novelist has powers of mischief 
at his disposal, which, skilfully worked, are almost incalculable;—he 
constructs an interesting story—its perplexities and moral involve- 
ments turning altogether upon religious tenets and practices, 
until the awful consequences of these supposed opinions have 
been so clearly delineated, and placed in so many points of view, 
that they become facts to the mind of the reader, and the 
chances are greatly against his enquiring into the truth of the 
ground-work of these hypotheses. ‘The characters too are made 
interesting, such as the young mind loves to dwell upon ; they are 
placed in situations of persecution, always for “ righteousness’ 
sake ;” garbled quotations are introduced, sweeping assertions 
made, and assumed to be proved. In the blandest language of 
charity the foulest charges are insinuated; where absolute false- 
hood may not be ventured on, the truth is distorted, a web of de- 
ception is woven inextricable by the ignorant, who are then 
tenderly invited to ‘ compassionate” those, whom the writer has 
spared neither skill nor pains to render odious. Add to this a 
specious preface, disclaiming all harsh feelings, grieving for the 
necessity of thus warning the public against our “ deluded fellow- 
countrymen,” or our “unhappy brethren,” as the case may be; but 
hinting that from tenderness to these brethren, as well as from a 
regard to “the morals of society,” not half has been published of 
what the author could have told,—and we have an engine of mis- 
chief, swift and subtle in its operation, and most difficult -to 
counteract. 

We propose to give a short analysis of three specimens of this 
class, and to contrast them with some Catholic works written in 
the same form,—but in how different a spirit! and principally 
with Geraldine, the work of a late convert to our holy religion, 
who, casting aside falsehood and melodramatic horrors, with 
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truth and her own bright spirit to aid her, has written a clear 
and full exposition of our faith, a keen attack upon that of our 
adversaries, not clothed in honied words, but influenced by the 
primary and most essential charity of strict truth and justice, 
which would endure the closest examination; and all this so skil- 
fully arranged, as never to become wearisome ; and gracefully 
spirited in language, narrative, and delineation of character. 
Would that the high and holy duties to which this lady has 
devoted herself may not prevent her favouring us again. She 
may rest assured that such works as hers are of essential service 
to religion, and in a way much needed. 

We will begin with Father Clement, a work published in 
Edinburgh, 1825, and now going, we believe, into its fourth edition. 
We are not surprised at this, for the story is not only the most 
insidious in controversy of any of its class, but has considerable 
merit as a composition, and is written in an easy and persuasive 
style. The plan of the story is the very common one of a 
Catholic and a Protestant family residing near, and thrown 
into communication with each other. It is a matter of course 
that the strict Catholics should be ignorant, bigotted, and una- 
miable ; that the enquirers should be praiseworthy, and that human 
virtue should reach its perfection in the different members of the 
Protestant family :—neither do we complain that the Catholics 
are invariably unable to make any, or only the most contemptible 
defence of their doctrines—it is not, perhaps, to be expected, in 
a work of this kind, that the adversaries’ case should be strongly 
stated; but then these passive disputants should not be made to 
assent in the name of their Church to opinions which that Church 
disclaims ;—whether this, or any other rule of justice has been 
observed, we shall see as we go on. ‘The story opens with the re- 
turn of Clarenham, the heir of the Catholic faallg, who has been 
educated abroad, and of the Jesuit by whom he has been 
educated, and who is now to replace the old domestic chaplain : 
the young people visit, and the controversy begins in the same 
style as it is to continue: the Protestant observing, “ I am led 
to believe that the members of your communion carefully avoid 
free discussion on the subject of religion,’* and the Catholic 
admitting “ that the subjects which must make part of our con- 
fessions afterwards are naturally avoided by us;”+ and that, 
“our spiritual fathers must narrowly examine us respecting our 
intercourse with heretics.” 

We suspect that many Protestants will be greatly surprised by 
the first of these propositions, and would be not a little relieved 





* Page 31. ¢ Ibid. 
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from their alarms, could they believe it true; nor would our 
clergy be particularly grateful for the large addition to their 
duties contained in the second, if true. Then follows a specimen 
of argument. ‘“ Surely,” says Clarenham, “ we do not err in 
bestowing whatever we can command that is most perfect in orna- 
menting the temple of God.” “ Perhaps not,” says the Protestant, 
“ put those living stones which alone compose the true temple of 
God, must be sculptured by a divine power to make that temple 
a fit abode for Him.”* Very true—but positively no answer : 
scripture would instruct him, that while the greater things 
are attended to, the lesser are not to be left len. 6 What 
are our most perfect sculptures or ornaments to Him who looks 
only on the heart?”+ What were they when the temple was 
built under his especial direction? A great deal of bad and 
sophistical argument follows upon the hackneyed subject of pray- 
ing to the saints, and paying respect to pictures, &c., with which 
we cannot think of troubling our readers; but after this skir- 
mishing, the principal and most appalling charge is introduced. 
A Protestant quotes a text from Scripture, in the presence of 
some Catholic young ladies and their mother, and is immediately 
interrupted by the priest with,—“ quote in Latin if you please 
Mr. eeaee ;"t and thence-forward, upon this subject, the 
whole armoury of falsehood is exhausted. We were here reminded 
of a remark of Dr. Wiseman’s, who says, that in all histories of 
Protestant conversions, the parties converted are, in fact, Pro- 
testants at the outset, who, thinking that they do not find in the 
Bible, (of which they always by some marvellous chance become 
possessed), all the practices of the Church, are instantly convinced 
that the Church is wrong; the REAL dispute between the parties 
as to the all-sufficiency of the Bible being taken for granted ; 
so here—that the Bible contains all the truth, and is the enly 
rule of faith, is not only asserted by the Protestants, which might 
fairly be done,—but Catholics are represented as conceding the 
point, and holding it equally with them. Not only the grounds 
of the Catholic doctrine upon this point are not given, but the 
fact that such a different doctrine is held at all is carefully kept 
out of sight, lest it should awaken an inquiry into what might be 
said in its defence. ‘The injustice of this concealment is mani- 
fest, and it is evidently intentional, for great is the use made of 
it throughout. “ Why do you withhold the Scriptures from your 
people ?” says the Protestant to the Catholic priest, in a sort of 
stop-thief tone of inquiry. The unhappy man neither denies the 
charge nor attempts a justification, but hangs his head in guilty 








* Page 36. + Page 36. t Page 43, 
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dejection:—he attempts a remonstrance to his people—‘ The 
Bible does not say so,” says the young lady, and he is forthwith 
silenced ; he recommends a devotional practice,—* I cannot find 
it in the Bible,” says the Protestant—and lo! he vanishes with 
a sorrowful growl. Well he might, were their statements true ; 
for it is a wonderful circumstance, that every verse and word, 
nay, we are half led to suppose, even the very out-side binding 
of the book—-contain conviction upon this long disputed subject. 
*‘ Read the Bible,” says the Protestant Dr. Lowther to his con- 
vert—and, as she reads, a cloud disappears—Protestantism is 
written in each line, Catholicism is loudly stigmatized in every 
verse; that learned and pious and disinterested Catholics should 
have read and meditated upon this very Bible, and yet have con- 
tinued Catholics, is evidently a fact to be kept out of sight; it 
must not be dwelt upon, it must not be even noticed ;—but lest, 
in spite of all precaution, some inquiring mind should be tempted 
to investigation by this circumstance, they meet the difficulty by 
denying at once that Catholics ever read the Bible at all, going 
so far as to assert, that priests are never permitted to read it till 
after they have taken an oath to uphold every word of it in the 
sense that the Church teaches.* For this monstrous assertion 
there is not, as may well be believed, one shadow of precf, or 
even of what might have been supposed such—not a reference— 
not an authority, good or bad. Shall we attribute this to igno- 
ance? No—undesigning ignorance is seldom so circumstantial : 
it is in truth, and the author knew that it was so while writing 
it, a good sound Protestant lie,” invented for the purpose of 
hiding from the more candid of their communion a fact which 
might startle them. The difficulty with respect to conscientious 
priests being thus disposed of, the laity are more easily dealt 
with ; thunderbolts and portents could scarcely amaze them 
more than the sight of a Bible. It is only now and then and 
by stealth, that one ray of scriptural truth can ever reach them. 
Alas ! all this nonsense will be believed. In vain do Catholics 
deny the prohibition,—in vain do they show their Bibles, and 
quote from them,—in vain have lists been made of the countless 
editions of the Bible that have been published—authorized by 
the Church—and which, (as Catholic booksellers are not made — 
of different materials from other tradesmen), must, it is to be 
presumed, have found purchasers. The assertion is still re- 
peated,—the stone we are rolling up hill is thrown back upon 
our feet, ‘till we know not whether to mourn or to laugh at this 
perversity. A thought strikes us ;—we have a resource in the 
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Missal ; the Popish Mass Book—the head and front of our offend- 


ing—they will surely allow us to have undisputed possession of; 
and if they agree to this, will they not admit that some gleams 
of light may have reached us, through the portions of Scripture 
it contains, being no less than—-Of the Gospel of St. Matthew, 
701 verses; St. Mark, 189; St. Luke, 1521; St. John, 1124; 
Of the Acts, 184; Of the Epistle to the Romans, 82; 1 Corin- 
thians, 130; 2 Corinthians, 83; Galatians, 59; Ephesians, 49; 
Phillipians, 34; Colossians, 14; 1 Thessolonians, 36 ; 2 Thessolo- 
nians, 8; 1 Timothy, 29; 2 Timothy, 14; Titus, 15; Hebrews, 
59; Epistle of St. James, 29; 1 Epistle of St. John, 16; 
1 Epistle of St. Peter, 62; making a total of 4,438 verses from 
the Gospels and Epistles only; besides the Introits, Offer- 
tories, and other parts of the service, which are almost wholly 
taken from Scripture: nor have we cited the large extracts from 
the Old Testament contained in the Missal alone; had we gone on 
to quote the portions of Scripture which are introduced into the 
Service of Vespers—for the dead—for the Holy Week, and 
others that are in the hands of every Catholic, the quantity of 
Holy Writ which must be read by every Catholic who can read 
at all, would really surprise Protestants, and might well exonerate 
the Church from the charge of concealment. 

But no! setting facts, probabilities, and the booksellers’ shops 
alike at defiance, they would doubtless tell us, then, that we 
could not read the missal. An assertion still more offensive they 
do make, in the book we are reviewing, namely, that we must 
not (or do not) pray except in Latin. ‘The Jesuit says a long 
Latin grace, Maria,(the convert to Protestantism) ventures to 
thank God in her own language. “ Precious English prayers,” 
says the same person,—* how different from those with which 
our priests guide our devotions!” And when describing her 
progress in Protestantism, she says :—‘ I do attend chapel; but 
when Father Adrian repeats what I do not understand, | attempt 
to pray to God in my heart; for it is the heart God regards.” 
And again, “ Maria turned away, and stood with her face from 
her till she had repeated the remaining prayers, not one of which 
she understood.”—p. 250. 

But the peculiarity of this bock is in the character of two 
Jesuits, the tutor of young Clarenham, and the provincial of the 
order in England. The latter is merely a personification of the 
old calumnies against the order; a wily, ambitious, arrogant, 
bad man; but the former is drawn with much skill, and a most 
insidious affectation of candour; he is made truly devout and 
amiable, and is then placed in such situations, that his conscience 
of necessity rebels against the (supposed) dictates of his Church: 
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by continual effort he struggles to subdue his sense of right, and 
the conflict ends in his conversion and his death. Upon the 
first suspicion that young Clarenham is imbibing the princi- 

les of Protestantism, Warrenne (the superior Jesuit) persuades 
ae to go abroad upon a secret mission connected with the 
restoration of the Stuarts, and then throws him into the dun- 
geons of the Inquisition; while his tutor, mourning over this 
outrage, witnessing the distress of his widowed mother and 
his family, and able, by a single word, to oblige Warrenne to 
produce him, is bound by his vow of obedience to conceal, nay, 
to co-operate with, the evil designs of his superior. Here is one 
of the artifices we alluded to at the commencement of our article; 
a situation is invented, with just plausibility enough the better 
to deceive ; the baseness on the one hand, the suffering on the 
other, are powerfully drawn ; they awaken the passions and feel- 
ings of the young; they fix themselves upon the memory; and 
a young person contracts an abhorrence of a set of men and of 
opinions, which in after years he will imagine to have arisen 
from his own unbiassed reason. One word would demolish the 
whole fabric of falsehood, but will that word ever reach them ? 
Would that it might! and that they would receive our pledge, 
that there is no oath, no vow, no conceivable tie, that can bind 
a Catholic to do evil. When he takes a vow of obedience to a 
superior, he makes that superior the master of his time, talents, 
and wealth; and in all matters not decided by a higher power, 
he submits to him his freedom in action, and his right of private 
judgment; that is, he gives him for life that authority, which is 
temporarily exercised by a father over his child, by a master over 
his pupil, by the father of a family over his household, by an 
officer over his soldiers, by the captain of a ship over his sea- 
men: in all these instances, for the sake of subordination and 
effective service, men give up their liberty as absolutely as is the 
case in any of the monastic orders—more absolutely than in 
most;—but in both cases there is a double check upon that 
authority: in the first place, of an appeal to a superior temporal 
power ; and lastly, to that divine command and authority which 
both parties recognize, and which has formed the basis of the 
contract. ‘That a monk should hold himself obliged to do any- 
thing contrary to the love of God, who has given up his freedom 
for the love of God only, is absurd: a Jesuit may be commanded 
by his superior to leave all the comforts he is enjoying, and, at 
a few hours’ notice, to go to martyrdom in China; but his supe- 
rior cannot command him to give up his faith, the faith which 
they both profess, and in virtue of which alone he is his superior; 
he cannot blot from the catechism by which both are alike 
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bound, the simple and primary law, that a man shall not commit 
sin for the love or fear of anything whatsoever :* in conclusion, 
a situation such as this, in which a priest could hold himself 
bound in conscience to break the law of God, at the command 
of a superior, could never have existed. 

The Jesuit is then represented as dying; and now is brought 
to a climax all the mystification between good works, and justifi- 
cation by faith, which is kept up from the beginning of the book, 
and which is so great, that not only Protestants could not learn 
our real faith from it, but we ourselves might find some difficulty 
in detecting the truth amidst the maze of insinuations, mixtures 
of truth and falsehood, doctrines that are correct, and conse- 
quences that are mof correct either in fact or in logic, and such 
like small arts, for darkening the truth with a cloud of words; 
but there is no mistaking the tendency of such passages as the 
following :— 

“ Thus far Protestants and Catholics, if really the children of God, 
are of one mind: but, in the solving of that most important of all 
questions—How is that favour to be obtained? or rather—How are 
apostate, fallen creatures to be restored to that favour? their difference of 
opinion becomes almost irreconcilable. Thus far Dormer felt and be- 
lieved, as every child of God at some period of his progress does ; but at 
this point he became entirely Roman Catholic, and suffered much of 
what is frequently suffered by sincerely pious Roman Catholics, while 
labouring, as it were, ‘in the very fire, to merit that favour which Pro- 
testants, at least truly pious Protestants, believe is bestowed only through 
the merits of Him who took the nature of fallen man, that He might, in 
that nature, and in the place of fallen man, fulfil that law men cannot 
fulfil, and ‘ bring in for men an everlasting righteousness.’ This was 
not a doctrine taught by Dormer’s Church ; and if, at any time, the 
comfort it was calculated to convey to a mind agonizing under a sense of 
sin, flashed upon his, he would reject it as unauthorized by his Church, 
and as a temptation of the enemy of his soul to lure him from the path 
of self-denial. His Church taught, that it was in the power of fallen 
man himself to merit favour from God. She taught, that good works, 
done for the love of Jesus Christ, are available for the remission of sins 
—that they obtain from God an increase of grace in this life, and the 
reward of everlasting happiness hereafter. What those good works were, 
she also taught. Fasts, penances, mortifications, repetitions of prayers ; 
—such were the works by which Dormer hoped to attain to everlasting 
life."—pp. 181-183. * * * 

« «In what, then, my dear Sir, do you find a refuge from despair ?” 

««"T'is strange,’ replied Dormer, ‘ how, at such moments, one doctrine 
of our faith stands forth so as to throw all the others into distance and 
insignificance. The vastness of that sense of want felt by the soul, 
seems instinctively to cling to the infinite vastness of the means ap- 


pointed by God to supply it. The death of the Son of God seems alone 
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sufficient to blot out sins so aggravated and innumerable :—the righteous- 
ness of the Son of God alone so spotless as to answer the demands of the 
perfect law of God. Christ is seen to have wrought the work alone,— 
and then the soul asks—for whom was it wrought? For man,—for all 
men,—for whosoever will: and for a time, a glorious triumphant mo- 
ment, the soul forgets all but its Almighty Saviour and its own safety.” 
—pp. 330, 331. 


We have given instances of false argument and of false assertion ; 
let us now unravel this piece of sophistication (which is but a 
specimen of many others) and our case against this work will be 
complete. The Church does not teach that good works obtain for us 
the “reward of eternal happiness hereafter ;” all the good works 
of all created men were powerless, even to save us from punish- 
ment, much less to obtain happiness. Heaven and its blessings 
have been purchased for us by the passion and death of our 
Lord Jesus, of his own free, unmerited and boundless merey— 
but she does teach us that when having redeemed us b 
his blood, and cleansed us by his sacraments (deriving all 
their efficacy from his precious blood), and of his free-grace 
having brought us into his Church and into his covenant, 
then God is pleased, still of his own free-grace, to promise 
to reward us in proportion as we labour for his sake. ‘These 
doctrines are clear and openly avowed—let Protestants confute 
them, but let them not so misstate them as to leave an impression 
that the Catholic trusts in his own meritorious works alone, for 
salvation. It is true that the Church commends prayer and 
mortification as eminent good works, but why in the catalogue 
leave out the equally essential, and as strongly inculcated, duties 
of charity, both corporal and spiritual ? Was it, perchance, lest 
the mention of these might awaken some sympathy in Protestant 
bosoms to their Catholic brethren? And lastly, why have they 
dared, having raised a superstructure of falsehood, by means so 
infamous, to crown it with the portrait of a Catholic priest, igno- 
rant of the theory of his redemption, desponding for his soul's 
welfare, and only “ strangely,” and, as it were, by chance, remem- 
bering that his Saviour died for him!! The Catholic priest ! 
who may be said of all men to have loved most, and to have his 
life hidden with Jesus—labouring for his glory, trusting in his 
strength, finding in his love his only comfort in this life, his only 
support against daily insult and contumely—well may he trust to 
that love for his happiness hereafter, for there is no man that 
hath left house, or parents, or brethren, or wife, or children, for 
the kingdom of God’s sake (and he has left them all) who shall 
not receive much more in this present time, and in the world to 
come life everlasting. 

VOL. V.--NO. X. 20 
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The next upon our list is the story of a young lady, who having 
entered a convent, she did not very well know why, becomes, as 
was natural, very socn tired of the life they lead there, escapes 
from its walls during a popular tumult, and thus provides her- 
self with a Bible—and a husband. This is simply the thread of 
the story; but as no effort could have made these events suffi- 
ciently piquante, it is enlivened by some incidents that would 
have done admirably for Mrs. Radcliffe’s novels. There is a pale 
persecuted nun who appears at intervals, and about whom the 
convent is kept in wonderment to know what she has done, or 
what has been done to her; at last she is reported dead, and the 
ceremonies of interment are gone through—but lo and behold! 
when the “nun” and her friend, making their escape with their 
future husbands, take refuge in a chapel, half a mile from the 
convent, a rumbling under ground is heard—a statue is pushed 
aside—a trap door is opened—and two brawny priests, one of 
them, of course, a Jesuit, are discovered dragging up the supposed 
dead nun, amidst awful threats of vengeance ;—whether this 
wonderful story is one of the “ various facts”* which came to the 
author’s knowledge while on the continent, we cannot tell, but if 
so, we imagineshe procured it through “ one of her many means of 
obtaining information, which (as may be easily understood) she 
is not at liberty to particularize ;”¢ and we give her credit for the 
‘ingenious device,” by which, effectually baffling all enquiry 
from those who may feel themselves injured by her statements, 
she leaves for those who wish to be deceived “ ample room and 
verge enough” for the unchecked exercise of their credulity. 
The same ingenuity is remarkable throughout this work; a 
parade is made in the preface of the author’s desire to avoid 
exaggeration, and that “ whenever she has brought forward any 
very strong doctrine of the Catholic Church she has been careful to 
give her authorities:” and accordingly we have one or two quota- 
tionsfrom St. Anselm; avery wide reference, certainly, if intended 
to include the whole of his works, and needlessly vague, as we 
believe the quotations to be from a work condemned as spurious. 
Besides these, there are about half a dozen unquestionable quota- 
tions from the Catéchisme Théologique, par le R. F. P. de la 
Compagnie de Jesus,—these are intended to give colour to a long 
string of pretty “‘ strong doctrines,” which under their shelter are 
introduced without any authority of any kind, as, for instance: 
“ And it must ever be remembered that in the politics of the 
Church of Rome the end always sanctifies the means.”{ “ And 
all means are lawful which promote the honour and safety of our 
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holy Mother Church.”* It may be readily believed that we 
looked in vain for any reference here; yet if the author could 
not find what she doubtless looked for, a reference for them in 
the catechism of the Jesuits, did no doubt enter her mind that 
possibly these “strong doctrines” might not be held by the 
Church of Rome? Ah! but then what mattered it whether 
they were or not? if her readers believed that they were, her pur- 
pose was answered. Again, “ Can there be holiness,” says a nun, 
“inherent in images made by man’s hand? For instance, did I 
not yesterday break by accident a a petit Jésus de cire, smashing 
it all to pieces; was I then guilty of any horrid sacrilege ?”t Is 
there any reference to the Catechisme for the doctrine which filled 
the nun’s head with such absurd ideas!—by no means. Instances 
of this kind of bad faith are more numerous than we can quote. 
When “the nun” says that “ the elder religieuses had retired to 
their cells, no doubt in order to invoke those helpless idols, &c.,”$ 
was not her conscience smitten by her own quotation from the 
Bishop of Montpellier’s Catechism? “ We ought to pray to God 
only, as the source of all good and of all graces; and to Jesus 
Christ as our only mediator: we may pray to the Holy Virgin 
and the Saints as our intercessors near to Jesus Christ.”§ It is 
brought as a great charge against us—“ That I have never seen 
a member of the Roman Catholic Church entirely at ease 
respecting his salvation; the very best of them hold the opinion 
that they may be lost in the eleventh hour ;”|—this we admit ; 
without going into the controversy, let it suffice that, with all 
deference to the superior holiness of our Protestant friends, 
we poor sinners are content to be no more secure than St. Paul 
was, when towards the close of his most glorious pilgrimage “ he 
kept his body in subjection, lest while he preached to others 
he himself should become a castaway.” But if this doctrine be 
so henious, why not leave it to excite the indignation it must merit, 
without adventitious aid, without the reinforcement of such a 
monstrous untruth as that which concludes the sentence:{ “Nay, 
in the last moment of that hour, through the neglect of some 
form.” Where is the authority that bears out this “ strong doc- 
trine”? Did the authoress find it in that noble pattern of com- 
prehensive Catholic charity, the ritual for the sick? but such 
trifles are beneath the attention ofa sanctified Protestant. Where 
in the lives, the deaths, the writings of Catholics, does she find 
any confirmation for the following passage:—“In the same 
manner the poor penitent in the apostate Church, labours through 
each weary hour to augment his merits; feeling at the same time 
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how entirely these may be rendered null, even in the last hour 
of his life, by some failure in the required forms, and found not 
adequate in that hour of trial which follows death.”* And again, 
“ You are not aware of the self-tortures inflicted and required by 
the Church—all, all of which are felt to be so inadequate for 
securing the end in view, that it often happens, that whilst the 
poor body sinks beneath the intolerable pressure of fasts and 
vigils, the mind is not delivered from the horrors of despair.”+ 

To what motive must we attribute the suppression, in another 
quotation, of just that part of a sentence which would have 
altered its whole character ?—“I then believed that it was in the 
power of the priest, as holding the place of Jesus Christ, to absolve 
the penitent according to the Latin formula, ‘ Eo te absolvo a 
peccatis tuis.’”{ The real formula, as is well known to our Ca- 
tholic readers, is “‘ go te absolvo in nomine Patris, et Filii, et 
Spiritus Sancti :” and the authoress must have found it at full 
length in the “ Catéchisme” to which she refers: why did she 
not quote itso? Because the truth would not have suited her 
purpose. But let her beware! out of evil comes not good; and 
such a system as this can never—could never, in any case—be 
suffered to do the work of the God that abhorreth a lie. It isa 
singular fact, and one which should, we think, alarm well- 
meaning Protestants, that no one ever yet began to attack the 
Catholic Church, however pure they might believe their motives, 
who was not drawn on to use the weapons of the Prince of 
Darkness, and to pervert the truth: let such as these observe 
themselves, when stating any Catholic doctrine or practice, in 
writing, or to an audience ; do they give it entire, as Catholics 
receive it? do they not seek to conceal something, to put forward 
something which may alter its whole character? few, we believe, 
stop at such half measures: but we are speaking now to the con- 
scientious, and we know that they cannot deny the charge; and, 
as in the presence of God, we a these two plain questions :-— 
“If their cause is the cause of truth, what need of management 
—why does not truth advance it?” “If the Catholic doctrines 
be adverse to those of Christianity, why can they not reveal them 
to a Christian people as they are?” It would be impossible: 
let them but introduce a single Catholic usage, form of words, 
or prayer, in their simple truth, and they instantly feel that, like 
a ray of light, it has made more manifest the surrounding dark- 
ness. The disputant is conscious that they are fragments from 
a different, a spiritualized system, and that no effort of his will 
prevail with the human heart, to admit that the serenely faithful 
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and fervent spirit breathing through them can proceed from 
iniquity, or amalgamate with it: so, in the work before us, the 
system of a conventual life, which is, on the whole, correct (the 
authoress boasts of having learned it from the superior of a con- 
yent), is so devout, so beautiful, that the bad characters intro- 
duced, the bad motives imputed, the wrangling, common-place 
controversy, and the ignoble remarks with which it is garbled, 
fail in overpowering its effect upon the mind: it resembles a 
strain of sweet and solemn music, appealing to be heard a 
moment amid a clash of vulgar and jarring noises. It is no ar- 
arm to say, that the humility, order, self-denial, the recol- 
ection, and prayer and glowing charity, which are the essence 
of this life, and by which it becomes truly the portal of Heaven, 
may be wearisome to a weak and worldly-minded character like 
the “nun” we have before us; our answer is, that for such it . 
was not intended; but if any one doubt that there are souls who 
find ineffable joy in thus embracing the cross of their Saviour, 
following his footsteps, and dwelling in close communion with 
him, let him look to the holy sisters who, even in this country— 
even here, where every prejudice and every constraint is against 
their doing so—yet seek the shelter of the convent walls, rejoice 
in its austerities, and die in its peace. 

The next most impertinent little publication, is an account of 
the building of a Catholic chapel in a village blessed by a ‘* Gos- 
pel ministry,” and the effect it produces; how a few debauched 
and drunken people, scandals to their pious rector, are actually 
“bought by the Roman Catholics,” and so persuaded to become 
converts; and how many hard-working and sober, or amiable 
and intelligent Catholics, astonished at the holiness of the cha- 
racters around them, ‘“ have longed to know the secret spring 
from whence so much that is lovely took its rise.” They have dis- 
covered the pure religion of the Bible, &c. &c.,* and, accordingly, 
have read, or are reading, their Bibles in secret. The main 
argument is carried on by a worthy gentleman (himself avowedly 
uninstructed) and his son-in-law, over “a nice poached egg and 
a rasher of bacon;” and such is the effect produced upon the 
mind of the poor man, that he turns his cat out of the room in a 
frenzy, comparing poor puss to the “ Church of Rome, which 
put forth her velvet paws, and clawed hold of those who en- 
tered.” With these arguments we cannot think of encumbering 
our pages; they are too much like, in spirit and intention, to 
those we have already noticed, and less specious in the language. 
The great object of the work is to prove, that the erection of 
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Catholic chapels is not dangerous; that men “ will not submit 
to be considered like dumb animals, who have no part or judg- 
ment in governing themselves ;”* that although we may be 
“like birds bred up in a cage, not knowing the sweets of liberty, 
and content to remain in captivity,”t yet that free birds will 
not enter the cage; and so on: and the whole winds up with a 
commemoration of the Bible anniversary. ‘To all this we make 
no objection; we may think our Protestant friends foolish to 
waste so much labour upon things which they consider of so 
little importance; but if their security tends to mitigate their 
ill-humour, it is all we can desire. 

Let us now turn to the Catholic work whose style of language 
and controversy we have promised to set in opposition to our 
preceding specimens. Geraldine is a work peculiarly calculated 
for an enquirer after truth,—of that numerous class who, though 
not deeply read, possess the clear and cultivated intelligence 
which enables them to fix upon the leading points of the contro- 
versy, and to decide upon the kind of evidence which their own 
minds would require for coming toa decision upon them. Such 
a character is the heroine; a young lady of rank and fortune, 
who, in the long absence of her father (engaged in the present 
Peninsular war), is placed, as it were, ender the guardianshi 


of her numerous and highly respectable friends, whom, wit 


great boldness and skill, the authoress has made the representa- 
tives of almost every phase of Protestantism. With excellent 
judgment, too, the story is opened when the terrors of the 
cholera, infecting the neighbouring towns, are at their height; thus 
keeping alive the young lady’s attention to the importance of 
the subject, and at once introducing many of the points in dis- 
pute. Geraldine confesses that the fear of death has been aggra- 
vated to a painful degree by the distressing uncertainty of her 
mind upon religious subjects: and she pours forth the history of 
this vacillation and distress to her uncle and guest, the warden of 

— College, Oxford, a dignified representative of the present 
High Church Oxford party. He hears her with complacency, 
for her doubts have been originated in the dissensions of the 
Evangelicals. Her second uncle, Edmund Sinclair, the rector of 
the parish, belongs to the moderates of this party; her former 
governess had verged upon their more extreme opinions, had 
become estranged from her clergyman, and was finally separated 
from her pupil in consequence of a leaning to the notions of the 
Irvingites. This dissension between her two spiritual guides, is 
the first subject of dismay to Geraldine; but, before it occurs, 
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she has been introduced to all the “serious” society of Elverton: 
and here follows a light and good-humoured, but sufficiently 

oignant, account, of the disunion and dissensions of this society. 

f it is contedned that there is a slight degree of caricature, 
in making so many of these dissensions to occur at once in the 
same small community, we may be half inclined to admit, that 
it would be an unusual piece of ill luck that so many points of 
difference should be started so simultaneously, and pursued so 
warmly. But the argument founded upon this want of unity 
in religious opinions, arising from absence of authority, would 
have been equally applicable, whether the differences were more 
or fewer; there is, therefore, no unfairness in the mistake, even 
if it be one: and if, for the sake of the story, the canvas has 
been a little overcrowded here, at any rate the truth of the design 
is unquestionable. ‘The nature of the disputed points, the flip- 
pancy with which they are discussed, the interference of the 
women, and the gradual admixture of personal or party feelings, 
producing dissension, excitement gradually subsiding into in- 
difference, until, at length, a Reformation Society is the signal 
for all differences to be forgotten, and all! parties to unite against 
the Catholics ;—who is there living in “religious society” who 
has not seen this? 

The effect upon Geraldine’s mind is to give her a strong bias 
to Popery—but here the Warden interposes, and undertakes to 
prove to her, that the “English Catholic Church,” in other 
words the Church of England, is her safe resting-place, con- 
taining all the guidance and authority necessary to her perplexed 
mind, while casting off the pretensions and errors of the Church 
of Rome. This part of the dialogue is enlivened by the counter- 
reasonings of Geraldine’s intimate friend, a young Presbyterian 
lady, who attacks the pretensions of the Church of England 
with great spirit, while Geraldine is constantly endeavouring to 
carry out the principles her uncle lays down into their natural 
consequences—consequences which he as constantly disowns. 
The untenable position of the Church of England is thus made 
strikingly evident; Geraldine is recommended not to forsake 
her own Church till she has acted up to its precepts; and 
accordingly, with her prayer-book in her hand, she makes out a 
list of the fast days—and her failure in the attempt to procure 
the observance of the “hamper days,” as.the butler denominates 
them, is extremely amusing. The Warden deserts her, he is 
afraid of being “accused of papistry ;” Mrs. Sinclair writes her 
a letter, recommending her to “a fast of the spirit,” and “ not to 
be entangled again with the yoke of bondage;” the servants 
rebel; and Geraldine is obliged to give up the fasting days. 
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To console herself, she plunges boldly into ecclesiastical history, 
that she may refresh her mind by studying, in the pure ages of 
the Church, the origin and prototype of the Church to which 
she has resolved to adhere ;—as might be supposed, she is disap» 
pointed in her expectation, and, rendered distrustful by the 
failure, she resolves to put no faith in any one’s assertions, but 
to seek the truth for herself. 

The succeeding part of the first volume renders this admirable 
work a complete manual for converts under such circumstances, 
Geraldine pursues the truth from book to book, laying down 
such a course of study, as is neither open to the charge of one+ 
sidedness, nor too laborious or learned for a mind of ordinary 
comprehensiveness and energy—yet following up so close a chain 
of argument, that the result approaches to demonstration; the 
effects of this method of enquiry upon Geraldine’s mind, as they 
gradually unfold themselves, are stated in long conversations 
with her mother’s old friend—for the Warden, ere this, has left 
her—who also represents a particular class of opinions. Not 
greatly impressed with the importance of religious belief, but 
attached to the old Church by the associations of an antiquary 
and a man of taste, and averse by nature from prejudice and 
strife, Mr. Everard indulges in an Utopian scheme of such a 
comprehensive religious system, as the good of all parties could 
embrace by the aid of mutual concessions; and to prepare 
Geraldine for this Utopia he gives her his best assistance in her 
progress to Catholicism. 

Geraldine is now moved to a more active scene, being invited 
to spend the Christmas at the house of Lord and Lady Hunger- 
ford, easy and liberal people; and the society she meets there is 
sketched in a tone of piguante liveliness, that relieves the gravity 
of the subject without ever bordering upon levity; here she be- 
comes acquainted with Lady Winefride, a Catholic lady; and 
here also she is brought into collision with the high Calvinistic 
party,—the son of her host, who is attached to her, being of that 

rsuasion. The announcement of a Reformation Society Meet- 
ing excites contending feelings in the little party. 


“Lady Winefride had arrived (at her own home) at the usual time 
for mass on the week days; and at that very hour when the perse- 
cutions of ‘her people’ were being related at the priory, she was 
kneeling before the sanctuary at Burnleigh Chapel, favoured by a 
participation in the most blessed mystery of the altar; and after 
such a communion with hér God as a Catholic alone can know, the 
aged Christian was returning full of calm devotion to the priory, 
when in driving through the village of Sedgemoor, she saw, on a 
large placard, the same announcement which had occupied the 
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thoughts of so many during that day. Lady Winefride gave a 
mournful smile, as she traced the same watchwords which had ruined 
the fortunes, corrupted the integrity, or broken the hearts of those 
whose histories had been imprinted in her early memory. ‘ Alarm- 
ing increase of Popery’—‘ Principles of the Glorious Reformation’— 
stood forth conspicuously in capitals, amid the smaller print, and 
furnished not only thoughts of past, but meditation for the future, till 
she joined our heroine in the drawing-room of vhe priory.” — Vol. ii. p. 46. 


This Reformation Society Geraldine is persuaded against her 
better judgment to attend, and then follows a highly satirical 
account of it. Yet we durst appeal to any of our Prcestait 
readers whether the general character of such meetings has not 
been correctly caught, and fairly though forcibly rendered. We 
extract a few passages, to give an idea of the style rather than 
of the argument, which would only be weakened by extracts. 

“ After the treasurer had sat down, the secretary arose, toread the re- 
port of the labours of the society during the preceding year, in which 
their marches, and counter-marches, being productive of but two in+ 
stances of seeming success, these anecdotes were thrown into a species 
of historical romance, for the excited and delighted ladies of Elverton. 
The horrors of popery, the cruel tyrranny of the priests, the ignorant, 
deluded peasantry, formed subjects of eloquent declamation; but the 
actual facts were simply these: first, that a Catholiclabourer having quar- 
relled with his priest, had gone to America with his child, to read his 
Bible, and judge for himself of the true faith! (hear! hear!): second, 
that a Catholic priest himself had borrowed some controversial tracts 
from the Reformation Society, (hear! hear!) and had been heard to say, 
that he found much subject for thought in them. (Hear! hear! hear!) 

“Geraldine found it impossible here to repress a smile, but the multi- 
tude around her saw no barrenness of material in the report; the fancy 
being warmed, and the ear pleased, by the accompanying phrases of — 
‘And though we cannot positively say, &c., yet we may confidently 
hope,’ &c. ‘The Lord’s arm is not shortened, that it cannot save,’ 
‘We know in whom we trust.’ ‘We must not despise the day of small 
things,’ &c. In this way was filled a respectably sized manuscript, 
which at length was wound up by reading the first motion of the day :— 
‘ That the report be printed,’ &c.; and the secretary, before retiring to 
his seat, now announced Viscount Hervey!”—Vol. ii. pp. 75-76. 

‘Here De Grey paused, and bowing tothe chairman and to the meeting, 
retired from the front of the platform: and, whether it were from the no- 
velty and excitement of hearing something on the opposite side of the 
question, or that the open countenance and manner of the young Catholic 
had softened their party prejudice, the applause at the conclusion of his 
address was given heartily and kindly, and many whispered encomiums 
followed, indicative of the discovery, that, although a papist, the young 
man had not turned out so great a fool as might have been expected. 
Room was politely made for him on the left hand of the chairman, and he 
had scarcely seated himself, when the lion of the day was perceived to 
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mount the steps of the platform, and amidst the perfect uproar of excite- 
ment and approval, the secretary, after several ineffectual efforts to be 
heard, at length raised his voice sufficiently to give forth, in resounding 
tones, the celebrated name of ‘ Mr. Shadowshake, that instant arrived 
from Ireland!’ Fresh applause followed this announcement to the meet- 
ing of their favourite courier from the land of Hobgoblin, which applause 
was hushed into a perfect calm, as the reverend gentleman began to 
recount the terrific wonders and marvellous acts of popery in the sister 
isle; when after nearly an hour’s address, during which he had seen, 
heard, conjectured, supposed, believed, and taken for granted, more 
Satanic exploits than any one who had not followed Mephistophiles over 
the Brocken, Mr. Shadowshake clasped his hands, and exclaimed,— 
‘Indeed! indeed! my heart weepstearsof blood for Ireland. My unhappy 
country has become a den of wild beasts;—yes, the Romish priests are 
wild beasts, they are hyenas! !’"* With this the reverend Reformer sank 
back exhausted, his face was covered with the sympathetic dew of fear— 
and heat; and a glass of water was handed to him, as he reposed at the 
back of the platform. The noble chairman now put the ‘ Ayes’ and 
‘Noes’ of the assembly, whether, before breaking up the meeting, with 
the concluding prayer and psalm, an Irish gentleman, who had come 
over from Ireland in the same packet as Mr. Shadowshake, should be 
permitted to address the meeting on the subject of Ireland’s religion, and 
Ireland’s distress, for the space of half an hour? The ‘ Ayes’ carried it, 
and one of the most sunny countenances that Erin could produce, pre- 
sented itself at the railing of the platform, and in a strong Irish accent, 
Mr. O’Neil thus began,—‘I am indebted to the courage of the noblelord 
and his friends on the platform, for the liberty allowed me of advancing 
to this barrier, from which, having in honour bound myself not to leap 
down among you, I may venture to acknowledge, even to the timid sex 
here present, that I am a—wild beast! in fact, a hyena(loud laughter)— 
to the excited imagination, at least, of my honest countryman who has 
just preceded me. Yes! my English fellow Christians,’ continued he, 
in a changed and deeply impressive tone, ‘I am an Irish Catholic priest! 
one of that race, whose cruelty, rapacity, and usurped power, have been 
the theme held up this day for youratr execion. And now, what can I 
reply? Why this—that we Irish Catholic priests have learned your 
notions of us, and, as the servants of Him, who, when He was reviled, 
reviled not again, have also learned forbearance and compassion for the 
calumnies you utter...... Scarcely a speech has been uttered this day, 
but it has been said of Ireland, that ‘darkness covered the land, and gross 
darkness the people;’ and I admit that, during many years, the dearth of 
learning was most lamentable. (Hear.) Ah, my friends, youare pleased 
with this concession on my part! wait a little, however, for I shallexpect 
the same candour from you! Our inquiry is, whether this ignorance 
was owing to the priesthood. From the year 1695, to the year 1782, an 
act of your parliament was in force, in Ireland, by which the Catholic 
priest and the Catholic schoolmaster were transported, if the one were 





*“ Extracts from a speech made at Exeter Hall.” - 
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discovered instructing the people in the mysteries of religion, or the other 
teaching the children the simple elements of education. (Hear! hear!) 
This act extended to Catholic printers and booksellers, and by nomeans 
remained a dead letter, as four hundred and twenty-four priests were 
shipped off, and large rewards offered to any one who should find the 
unlawful practice of education going forward. My dear old father is still 
alive, he is fast approaching his ninety-ninth year, and to this day he 
boasts of having got his learning as he got his whiskey—both illegally. 
(a laugh.) Yes! in bogs, under hedges, and in deep valleys, the priest 
and schoolmaster carried on their illicit process of education, while some 
of the boys stood on the neighbouring hill to give the alarm,, if the Dis- 
coverers, as they were called, should appear in view, to catch, and send 
the Catholic tutors abroad. (Hear! hear!) Now, my friends, take this 
fact. It is not yet fifty years since these Protestant laws were repealed, 
so that every Irish Catholic beyond the age of fifty, who can read or 
write, read and writes illegally. He got his learning in violation of the 
laws at home, or he smuggled it from the continent. And now what 
think you? Why, a truce to pleasantry, when those men, who regret 
that these cruel, tyrrannical laws were ever repealed, are the persons to 
come forward, and taunt us with our ignorance. (Hear! hear!) Yes! 
they, and such as they, have walled up, and would again wall up, the 
fountain of knowledge, and then reproach us with not having drunk deep 
of it! They seal up the volume of science, and if we stretch forth a hand 
to open it, they strike, and whilestriking, wantonly reproach us for being 
ignorant of its contents.’”—Vol. ii. pp. 98-101, 103, 104. 

It may readily be supposed that on Geraldine’s return to her 
friends, their anxiety respecting her draws to a crisis, and the 
feelings of a convert are sketched with as much truth as delicacy. 

“It was on the opposite side of the water that Geraldine and Major 
Tankerville had parted, and after sometime watching the evolutions of the 
skaiters, her attention was drawn to the position in which shestood with 
respect to the rest of the party; a relative position, which was in perfect 
keeping with her approaching declaration of the faith she inwardly 
cherished. Between herself, and her still kind, though anxious, friends, 
lay deep waters, only to be passed by means of a brittle surface, which 
seemed to her no inapt representation of the forbearance and charity of 
the controversial world towards a convert to the ancient Church. She 
now looked earnestly at the group, from which she had thusaccidentally 
been separated, and her heart sank, as she rapidly threw a prospective 
glance on her intercourse, as a convert to Catholicity, with these her 
protesting friends.” —Vol. ii. pp. 137, 138. 

Her description of the arguments of Major Tankerville is one 
to which we must not expect our Protestant readers to agree, 
but how many Catholics will at once recognize the description. 

“<T have heard,’ continued Geraldine, ‘of some orators in Paliament, 
who can make a grand opening speech, but who can never reply. This 
is the case with Major Tankerville. He cannot reply, and therefore he 
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cannot converse. He starts well enough, and you are forced to listen 
with respect, because he repeats so much of the sacred Word of God: 
but when, in your turn, you object that such and such texts cannot be 
applied where he would apply them, because of such and such reasons, 
he cannot combat those reasons. I often wondered, during our walk, 
that he could not bring forward something in answer to my objections, 
Lalmost longed to help him. His only resource was to repeat these same 
misapplied texts in a louder tone, which, as I told him, left the point 
in debate exactly where it was before.’”—Vol. ii. p. 139. 


“ Then follows a spirited statement of an argument, which, 
were Protestants consistent, must long ago have obtained for us 
not only toleration but sincere approval. 

“<Tn reply to his assertion, that the Bible was to be our sole guide, for 
that the spirit accompanied the sincere reader, I told him that my private 
study of the Bible had determined me to be a Catholic! He spoke 
against human authority, and I agreed with him, and objected to any 
one’s presuming to interfere between God and my soul, and inquired 
how it was that he could venture to speak to me, when I had a Bible? 
In fact, I claimed every privilege, equally with himself, of choosing or 
rejecting exactly what appeared to my own judgment wise and good. 
I said that, if 1 found more wisdom in the early councils than in the 
modern religious societies, I had every right to my preference ; that, if 
the Fathers of the early Church were but men, what then were their 
successors? What were the Fathers of the English Church, and those 
of the Kirk of Seotland—the framers of the Thirty-nine Articles, or 
of the Assembly’s Catechism? Major Tankerville did not attempt to 
defend these authorities: he considered them to be only ‘partially en- 
lightened;’— therefore I proceeded to his own particular set of highly 
illuminated Christians—the chairman and committees of the Bible 
Society, Tract Society, Reformation Society, &c., and inquired upon 
what grounds I was to yield my private judgments to them? Were 
they more than uninspired men? Most assuredly and avowedly not. 
Then, why were these men to interpret, and dictate, and dogmatize 
to me, a Bible reader, when they own, nay, even boast, that the Holy 
Ghost has not overruled their decisions ?” ” 

We will be tempted by only one more quotation from the 
controversy; but one more we will give, both as a specimen of 
pe a sort of summary of argument, and because that passage 
which refers to the proper use of the imagination, is an excellent 
answer to an old subject of attack upon us. 

“<¢But I foresee that, when once in the Roman Catholic Church, 
and by degrees accustomed to, and satiated by, all the wonders and 
mysteries of that mighty pile of accumulated belief, you will then sigh 
after more than even that abundant storehouse can bestow!’ 

“« You are right, Katherine! I shall still, I trust, sigh after that full, 
perfect, all-satisfying Church, to be found only in heaven. Yet, in that 
militant part of the Universal Church, of which I am in heart a mem- 
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her, struggling andimperfect thoughtit be, I enter the bright vista leading 
to the eternal portals, I mount the first step of the Patriarch’s ladder. 
That perfect communion between the glorified and militant Church 
throws a halo round the latter, full of inspiration. It beckons onward!’ 
“¢ Almost all the party here, Geraldine, are persuaded that you are 
led into the Romish Church entirely by your imagination.’ 
“¢ Let one of them conquer me in stiff and sober argument, before 
they repeat this absurd charge,’ cried Gegaldine, ‘or let them, in pe- 
nance for it, wade through all the tomes I have done, making notes, 
comparing one author with another, and searching for truth, with infi- 
nitely more trouble and labour, than if I had merely jumped after it to 
the bottom of a well.’ 
“* Again a metaphor,’ said Katherine, smiling. 
“ «Well, then,’ continued Geraldine, ‘do you not see Kate, that if I 
possess this imagination, this love of excitement, this perception of the 
vast, the beautiful, the harmonious, no other religion than the Roman 
Catholic can possibly satisfy me. In fact, my friends here are so far 
right, that my imagination, together with every power of my mind, and 
every faculty of my soul, leads me there. But these friends, and almost 
every one in this cold, calculating age, speak of imagination as though it 
were a crime, never reflecting that, if God be not the author of evil, He 
cannot bestow evil gifts upon His children. It is man who perverts and 
misuses every heavenly gift; and how? By expending it upon the 
things of earth. But amIdoingthis? It isin vain for my friends to 
indulge the hope, that this, to them, alarming faculty of mine can be 
crushed and annihilated. I can no more still the aspirations of the 
imagination, than I can those of the mind and soul, of which I deem it 
the offspring. Possessing, then, a gift which cannot be destroyed, and 
which, if not used, will be abused—how is it to be employed ?” 
“*¢ Certainly, in the service of God,’ replied Katherine; ‘but even 
then not with extravagance; for St. Paul says, “ Let your moderation 
be known unto men.’ 
/ “*Or,’ rejoined Geraldine, ‘as the Catholic version has it, ‘ Let 

/your modesty be known unto all men,’ which version I prefer. But do 
not expect me to argue any longer by opposition of texts on any sub- 
ject. Three hundred years has proved its inefficacy in settling disputes 
amongst Protestants, and I consider it as a desecration of the sacred 
word of God. The sense of the Bible is gathered from the grand whole, 
not from detached parts; and the entire weight of Scripture goesto prove 
that we are to offer up our whole being to our God.’ 

“«¢T know, and trust I observe, that truth,’ replied Katherine ; ‘ but 
remember, that God, who gave you an exalted imagination, gave you 
also judgment and common sense, of which fully as strict an account 
will be demanded, as of the other more brilliant quality.’ 

“‘«Granted! my dear friend ; and this is the account I gan give of 
my judgment and common sense, which two qualities are exclusively 
canonized and worshipped in this our nineteenth century. When I be- 
gan to reflect that my title of ‘Protestant’ was a negative one, and 
referred to something positive and precursive, I immediately mgde my- 
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self acquainted with that against which I had been all my life protesting: 
now, that shewed some judgment! And when, on the investigation of 
this original Church, finding nothing to protest against, I protested no 
longer—surely this was common sense in its most palpable form!’ 

“Katherine smiled, and sighed. ‘Then I may tell Lord Hervey 
that you have irrevocably made up your mind ?” 

“<« You may,’ replied Geraldine ; but the animation of her counte- 
nance passed away as she said this, and she also sighed.” 


Geraldine now returns home, a professing, though not a re- 
ceived Catholic; and in the remainder of the work, the various 
difficulties and trials of a convert are admirably sketched or 
hinted at. 

Although the book does not for a moment verge upon a love 
story, yet both Sir Eustace de Grey and Lord Herbert are 
represented as attached to her (the latter she has refused); and 
her situation with respect to them is thus hinted at :— 


“To brave the world in the cause of truth; to join the band of hitherto 
aspersed Christian worshippers; to sacrifice riches, and popularity, and 
even the softer feelings of the heart, to the voice of conscience, all this 
was to bear adversity in the way that exactly suited her lofty nature: 
but to become a Catholic when all the neighbourhood were persuaded 
that she did so for the sake of Sir Eustace de Grey; to refuse Lord 
Hervey, when rumour gave forth that the difficulties had not been on 
her side, but on his; to pursue the course which would appear to justify 
all these assertions,—this was to bear adversity in the way that was the 
most galling to a proud and sensitive woman, and Geraldine recoiled 
from her appointed task.” 


She, however, continues firm; hears, while her heart is wrung 
with anguish, the reproach “ that it had become part of her new 
creed not to feel;” and makes the dreaded communication to her 
father.— How it is received by him we shall not state: for, the 
conclusion having the unusual merit of taking the reader by 
surprise, we should be sorry to diminish its effect, sincerely be- 
lieving that no one, of any persuasion, will read this work 
without amusement as well as instruction. 

Father Rowland is a little story, originally American, but 
enlarged and corrected by a Catholic priest. We need not say 
that it contains most valuable information. The arguments are 
stated with great precision and clearness; but we regret that a 
little more attention has not been given to the narrative part of 
the work, which is not always in the best taste. There is 
another Catholic publication, entitled, The Converts, a Tale of 
the Nineteenth Century, to which we must apply the same remark. 
We regret to notice it disadvantageously ; for it is written by 
a convert, and with all the warmth of sincerity and fervour: 
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but the incidents are so improbable, and so little judgment is 
shewn in many parts of the story, that we cannot expect it to do 
good, whatever we may hope from some future and more matured 
production of the authoress’s pen. 

The Prize Book is on the same plan as Alton Park, but much 
inferior to it, and adapted for a lower class of readers. 

Our limits remind us to conclude our enumeration. We must, 
however, mention Mrs. Herbert; or, the Villagers, and Alton 
Park, although they do not come strictly within the scope of 
our article; but we are anxious to express our approbation of 
works which have long formed most valuable additions to the 
libraries of the youthful members of our Church, and in which 
many more advanced in years might find information. In both 
these books controversy is seldom, and only incidentally intro- 
duced; their chief end being to convey instruction upon the 
doctrines and practices of the Church, and upon portions of 
Holy Writ: and this they have done with great clearness and 
fidelity, and in a pleasing manner. If we have any fault to find, 
it is that in both works there is too close an adherence to the 
mere matter of fact (if we may term it so) of religion. A little 
less fear of Protestant misrepresentation; a somewhat bolder 
trust in children’s perception of the beautiful, in the scope of 
their imaginations, and their delight in contemplating what is 
elevated, symbolic, or mysterious, would have given them a 
deeper interest in the minds of those for whom they were 
intended. Such as they are, however, we should gladly welcome 
more such publications: many beautiful Protestant stories our 
children are debarred from, on account of their tendency, and 
we have few to supply their place; yet we have abundance of 
materials for them in the lives of the saints, authentic miracles of 
a later date, in many beautiful legends preserved by the pious ; 
or, for more domestic stories, in the family history of the Catholic 
gentry, and in the annals of our poor, are many subjects which 
would require little extraneous embellishment, and through 
which might be infused, into the minds of our children, the full 
spirit and beauty of Catholicity. Fiction is too strong a weapon 
to be left to our opponents; we must enlist it on our side; and 
if we use it with judgment and uprightness, we shall find it of 
incalculable advantage in attracting the minds and hearts of the 
young to the cause of our holy religion. 
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MISCELLANEOUS INTELLIGENCE. 


Rome.—At the Meeting of the Archeological Academy on the 17th 
May, the Secretary, Visconti, read an account of an interesting and im- 
portant discovery made in a vineyard situated without the gate of Sta. 
Maria Maggiore, near the church of SS. Peter and Marcellinus and the 
tomb of St. Helen. The proprietor was led from some remains of an- 
tiquity, found on the property, to examine an old neglected building, in 
the floor of which he discovered an entrance to a subterranean gallery, 
which had been filied with soil falling through apertures made in the 
ceiling for the admission of air. He caused the passage to be cleared, at 
a considerable expense, and was amply rewarded by the discovery of a 
mosaic pavement seventy-two palms in length and five in breadth. He 
immediately caused the excavation to be examined by the learned Secre- 
tary, who, from the close resemblance of the tombs to those in the cata- 
combs, and principally from the emblems of the cross in the pavement, 
at once pronounced it to be a branch of the ancient cemetery known by 
the name of St. Tiburtius, SS. Peter and Marcellinus, and inter duas 
lauros, The gallery is of the same vaulted form as the other catacombs, 
but is higher and more spacious; along the sides and in the transverse 
galleries which cross the main branch, are tombs about seven feet in 
length, and two in height, hollowed in the wall, or in the form of altars 
with arches over them. The mosaic pavement is of the most elegant and 
varied design, and besides the figure of a dove bearing an olive branch, 
ornaments, emblematic of the cross, are repeated in differentforms. We 
are inclined to believe from an inspection of it, that the pavement was 
executed about the time of Constantine, and that a passage will shortly 
be discovered, connecting it with the well known cemetery mentioned 
above. It has been visited by his Holiness and the chief nobility, as 
well as by several of the first antiquarians of the holy city. 

During the ravages of the cholera last year, his holinessmade asolemn 
promise on behalf of his diocese to dedicate to the Blessed Virgin a 
pledge of gratitude for the cessation of that dreadful scourge. The feast 
of the Assumption was fixed upon for the performance of this vow. At 
an early hour, his Holiness celebrated mass in the basilica of Santa 
Maria Maggiore, and gave the holy communion to a large concourse of 
the faithful. He afterwards heard another mass; and after taking a 
slight refreshment in the adjoining apartments, returned to the church, 
which had been gorgeously decorated for the occasion. The most an- 
cient picture of the Holy Mother and her Divine Son, ascribed by popu- 
lar tradition to St. Luke, which was carried in procession last year to 
obtain the powerful protection of the Mother of God, had been placed on 
an elevated platform behind the high altar. Seats were placed in front 
for the Cardinals, and on each side, galleries were raised for the Queen 
Dowager of Sardinia and other royal personages, and the diplomatic 
body. Lines of soldiers, along the nave and in different parts of the 
church, added to the splendour of the scene. His Holiness recited the 
prescribed prayers, and blessed the offerings, which consisted of two 
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golden crowns of the richest execution and the most elegant design, 
weighing thirty ounces, and decorated with the valuable jewels lately 
presented to the Pope by the Queen and other illustrious individuals. 
He then mounted the steps of the platform, followed by two Cardinals 
and other attendants, and placed the crowns on the bends of our blessed 
Saviour and his Virgin Mother. No sooner were they seen glittering 
on high than a murmur of joy, like the noise of sea-waves subsiding, 
was uttered by the whole assembly, and hushed in a moment. High 
Mass was celebrated by Cardinal Patrizi, and after the last gospel, the 
Pope gave his solemn benediction, from the gallery over the entrance of 
the church, to the immense multitude. In the afternoon, the picture was 
replaced in the chapel of the Borghese family. The city was illumi- 
nated at night as well as on the preceding evening. The expenses of the 
decoration of the church, and of the two crowns, were wholly defrayed 
from the Pope's privy purse. 

On the feast of St. Ignatius, the city of Rome presented to the Society 
of Jesus, six magnificent candlesticks of gilt metal, for the aitar of the 
Saint, as a public testimonial and monument of gratitude, for the gene- 
rous and disinterested conduct of its members in devoting themselves, 
day and night, during the late awful visitation, to the spiritual and cor- 
poral necessities of the faithful, in the hospitals and in every part of the 
city. 

The Sanitary Commission has presented an elegant chalice to the 
church of the Ben-fratelli, or brothers of Mercy, instituted by St. John 
of God, with an inscription commemorative of their zealous care of the 
sick on the same occasion. 

On Sunday, June 29, the Rev. Dr. Hynes was consecrated Bishop of 
Leros in partibus, by the Right Rev. Dr. O’Finan, Bishop of Killala, 
in the church of St. Vincent of Paul. His lordship has been appointed 
Vicar Apostolic in the Ionian Islands. 

We have great pleasure in recording the gracious manner in which his 
Holiness was pleased to receive a copy of the engraving by Lufton of 
Mr. Linton’s painting of the Darkness over Jerusalem during the Cruci- 
fixion, presented by the latter gentleman. His Holiness has expressed 
in the strongest terms his admiration of the work, and has forwarded a 
case of medals to Mr. Linton, through Cardinal Lambruschini, the 
Secretary of State. To the high commendations bestowed on this 
work in England, we may add that of a missionary, lately returned from 
the Holy Land, in praise of the design, and its close resemblance to the 
locality, —an encomium which is greatly enhanced by the circumstance 
that the clever artist has never visited Jerusalem. 

We lately mentioned a subscription set on foot in France to present 
to the Archbishop of Cologne a picture by M. Hauser. The young 
artist lately sent to his Holiness a sketch of the painting through the 
Brazilian minister, M. Mouttinho Lima. His Holiness has requested the 
Secretary of State to express to M. Hauser the gratitude with which he 
receives the gift, as a mark of which, he has presented him with the 
medal struck on occasion of the opening of the Gregorian Museum. 

Father Géramb, whom we mentioned in a former number, (Vol. II. 
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p- 597) has been appointed Abbot and Procurator-Genetal of the Trap. 
pists by his Holiness. This is the first instance of a religious not in holy 
orders being raised to the rank of Abbot. He has received the tonsure 
from Cardinal Lambruschini. An account of his recent journey to 
Rome is expected shortly to appear. 

A secret Consistory was held on the 13th of September, in which the 
Pope raised Monsig. Fieschi, his Maggiordomo, and Monsig. Sterckx, 
Archbishop of Mechlin, to the dignity of Cardinals. We have already 
described the ceremonies used on such occasions, and take this opportu- 
nity of presenting our readers with the allocution addressed to the Sacred 
College, which is a specimen of the form usually adopted in promoting 
Cardinals :—‘ Venerable Brethren, whilst in the bestowal of honours, 
our choice is naturally directed to those whose virtue as well as zeal to- 
wards the Holy See have been conspicuously attested, it is incumbent on 
us to have a special regard to such as have rendered peculiar services to 
our person. Of this number, we are bound to consider our beloved 
Adrian Fieschi, Prefect of our Papal Household. Noble by birth, 
and gifted with eminent qualities of mind, after having been first ad- 
mitted into the congregation styled di buon Governo, he discharged the 
duties of the vicarious Legation uf Bologna, and in succession, the Dele- 
gations of Spoleto, Perugia, Macerata, and Cameritio, and has since been 
sedulously employed in the posts of Master of Audiences and Prefect of 
the Household. Besides the uniform exactness with which he has ful- 
filled the numerous and weighty obligations of his office, no one can be 
ignorant of the zeal he has manifested on various occasions for our safety 
and security. Wherefore, in the Secret Consistory held on the twenty- 
third of June, in the year 1834, we created him Cardinal, reserving fora 
time the announcement of his creation; now, however, we consider it 
unnecessary to withhold any longer the communication of our sentiments 
respecting him from you, Venerable Brethren, and we therefore declare 
him Cardinal of the Holy Roman Church. 

“ We have moreover judged it fitting to create two other Cardinals, of 
whom, one we declare; the other we reserve in petto.* The claim of 
the former to be raised to your exalted order has been sufficiently proved 
by the signal services which he has rendered to the Catholic religion in 
Belgium. We have, indeed, ever been persuaded and convinced of that 
nation’s zeal and sincerity in the cause of religion, so much, as long 
since to have contemplated with satisfaction the services which it was cal- 
culated to render to the interests of the Catholic Church, and the salva- 
tion of souls. With this, our expectation and your wishes, Venerable 
Brethren, events have, through the metcy of God, and to our heartfelt 
delight in common with yours, most happily correspotided. For it is 
well known that in Belgium the seminaries and establishments of every 
kind, which are committed to the care of ecclesiastical superiors for the 
purpose of training up youth of either sex, however poor, in learning 
and piety, are in the most flourishing condition. The Catholic Univer- 





* This is the usual expression when the Pope defers the atinounceiment of a Car- 
dinal’s creation to a more fitting opportunity. 
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sity of Louvain, some years since re-established at 4 vast expense; is highly 
to be commended for the excellence of the method and character of the 
instruction it delivers; while not merely the clergy, but the whole body 
of the faithful are distinguished by their exemplary attachment and sub- 
mission to this chair of St. Peter; in fine, to express in a word that 
which is the abundant ahd unfailing source of all these blessings, the 
provinces of Belgium are not in the smallest degree restrained from freel 

communicating with the Holy See, the centre of Catholic unity, in all 
spiritual and écelesiastical affairs. These blessitigs, a souree to us of iti- 
faite joy, are to be ascribed to the entire order of our Venerable Brethren, 
the bishops of that kingdom, whose assiduous vigilance and singular zeal 
in cultivating the vineyard of our Lord, we take occasion déservedly to 
extol: and more than all, this praise is due to otir Venerable Brother, 
Engelbert Sterckx, Archbishop of Mechilin, a man eminently corispiew- 
ous for purity of morals, learning, piety, prudence, and mildness of dis- 
emg sepa ~ which have recommended and endeared him not 
merely to the prelates, clergy, and people; but also to his Majesty the 
King of Belgium. Wherefore, having long had it in contemplation to 
give to the entire Belgian nation a mark of our paternal affection, it hath 
appeared to us, that none could prove more acceptable to the nation it- 
self, or more suitable to our intentions, than the adoption of our veriera- 
ble brother, Engelbert, Archbishop of Mechlin, into your Sacred Collége. 

“ Another Cardinal of the Holy Roman Church; as we have already 
mentioned, we intend to create, Put reserve the declaration of his name 
to a more fitting opportunity. 

“ Quid vobis videtur ? 

“ By the authority of Almighty God, by that of the holy Apostles 
Peter, and Paul, and our own, We declare ADRIAN FiescuHt; Cardinal 
Deacon of the Holy Roman Church. 

“We moreover create Engelbert Stetckx, Cardinal Priest of the Holy 
Roman Church, with the usual and necessary dispetisations, derogatioris 
and exceptions. 

“We also create another Cardinal to be hereafter announced at our 
will and pleasure. 

“Tn the name of the Father >}, and of the Son +, aiid of the Holy 
* Ghost. Amen.” 

On the occasion of investing these Cardinals with the insignia of theit 
new dignity, his Holiness delivered another allo¢ttion, in which he ex- 
presses his satisfaction at the request of the King of the French, for the 
egg of a bishop for Algiers; and praises thé piety and ability of 
the elect. In the second part, he describes in strong and affecting terms 
the conduct of Monsig. Martin Dunin, Archbishop of Posen and 
Gnesen, in the matter of mixed marriages, his seizitfé by the officers of 
the King of Prussia, and, ih conclusion, feelingly protests against the 
King’s conduct, applauds the zeal and intrepidity of the prelate; atid 
expresses his confidence that the rest of the clergy will display equal 
resolution ; and earnestly implores Almighty God to put a speedy end 
to the troubles of his church. 

In consequence of the elevation of Cardinal Fieschi, Monsignor 
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Massimo has been appointed Maggiordomo of his Holiness; he is suc- 
ceeded as Maestro di Camera by Monsignor Pallavicini, late delegate at 
Perugia. 

An extraordinary fact has recently come to light which forms the 
prevailing topic of conversation at Rome. The family of Doria Pam- 
fili is patron of the College of St. Agnes, founded by Innocent X. 
This college possessed a valuable collection of documents of the reign of 
Clement VIII and his successors, preserved in the archives. A few 
weeks since, a portion of the correspondence of Clement VIII with his 
Nuncios in Spain, was discovered in a grocer’s shop. On inquiry, it 
was found that he had purchased a large quantity of similar papers from a 
servant in the college, and the sacristan of the church attached to it ; and, 
upon farther examination, it was found that twenty-eight closets had 
been plundered of their contents. By order of Cardinal Lambruschini, 
Professor Sarti, of the University, accompanied by a body of police, 
searched the shops of the city, and succeeded in recovering the contents 
of seven of the closets. Amongst the documents still missing, are the 
original acts of the canonization of St. Aloysius. 

M. Lacordaire has obtained from the Holy See the restoration of the 
Order of St. Dominic in France, and is now in that country collecting 
candidates for admission into it. The Convent of St. Sabina on Mount 
Aventine has been placed at their disposal. They will spend a year's 
novitiate in Rome, and then return to France, 

On Sunday, July 19, the body of St. Bonosa, virgin and martyr in 
the third century, was solemnly translated from the Church of St. Apol- 
linaris, to the Church dedicated to the Saint, which had been for some 
years closed on account of its dilapidated condition. The body of the 
Saint was carried in a richly decorated shrine; and the procession was 
attended by several cardinals and prelates, as well as by the students of 
the Roman Seminary and different confraternities. Tapestries were dis- 
played from the windows along the whole line of the procession ; and an 
immense concourse of the faithful flocked to witness the spectacle. 

France.—The Minister of Public Instruction has presented a report 
to the King, of which we give the substance, on the state of education in 
that country in 1837. 

Of 35,280 communes or unions of communes, 29,613 are provided 
with schools; being an increase of 3,771 over the number in 1834, and 
8,563 over that in 1829. 

The number of pupils of both sexes admited into the primary and other 
schools directed by masters was as follows :— 

1829 ° : ° 939,340 

1832 ; . . 1,200,715 

1834 . ; : 1,634,828 

1837. ‘ ‘ 1,949,830 
making an increase of 295,002 over 1834, and 980,490, or nearly a 
wnillion, over 1829. 

The schools directed by mistresses, reckon no more than 707,511 out 
of 1,110,147 who receive primary instruction, 

26,370 schools belonging to communes are exclusively for Catholics ; 
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563 for Protestants, 28 for Jews, and 2,352 for all persuasions indiscri- 
minately. 

In 1834, 10,315 schools belonged to the communes, and 1,909 were 
in course of purchase or erection ;—total 12,255. 

In 1837, 14,139 were possessed by them, 2,643 were in course of 
purchase or erection: making an increase of 4,557 over 1834. 

The Journal de l’Instruction Publique mentions, that the Faculty of 
Theology at Rouen will shortly be re-established, and gives the most 
satisfactory accounts of the progress of that of Lyons. 

The Brothers of Christian Doctrine possess in France 267 establish- 
ments, containing 119,908 scholars; 9 in the Papal States; 8 in Pied- 
mont; 14 in Savoy; 11 in Belgium ; 3 in the Isle of Bourbon, and | in 
Canada. 

In December i837, a commission was organised, under the title of 
Comité Historique des Arts et Monumens, to investigate the state of the 
cathedrals and other public monuments of art in France, to distribute 
the sums voted by the Chambers for their repair, and to publish plans 
and descriptions of the principal cathedrals. They have been especiall 
instructed to watch over the repairs made throughout the kingdom, with 
a view of causing them to be conducted in conformity with the style of 
the rest of the edifice and the best models, and of thus preventing the 
ill-judged and barbarous additions which have destroyed the beauty of 
the finest buildings both in England and in France. The description 
of the Palais de Justice, and the Sainte Chapelle in Paris, is to be im- 
mediately published under the care of the Count de Montalembert, 
whose taste and ability cannot be too highly appreciated. Baron Taylor, 
by whose exertions the large addition of Spanish paintings has lately 
been made to the rich collections possessed by the public galleries of 
Paris, has been appointed a member, and has expressed his earnest 
desire to obtain the abrogation of the law forbidding interments in the 
churches, on the ground that their unwholesomeness is at best very pro- 
blematical, while the churches would be enriched, in course of time, by 
the splendid monuments erected to the deceased. A list is to be pre- 
sented in a few days of the persons in England and other countries 
worthy of being appointed corresponding members. The course of Lec- 
tures delivered by M. Lacordaire at Metz, which had occupied several 
months, closed in the end of May. They had been attended from the 
beginning with the most unwearying assiduity, by an immense concourse 
of people, especially of young men, many of them belonging to the 
army; and the most shaun fruits have resulted from the zeal of the 
preacher, the labours of the resident clergy, and the piety of the people. 

Bavaria.—The cathedral of Ratisbon, one of the finest specimens of 
German architecture, has been restored by the —— order, in a style 
which perfectly harmonises with the rest of the building; and has been 
farther enriched by a mausoleum erected by his majesty to mang 2 
Sailer, and another erected by the faithful to Monsignor Wittman, both 
bishops of that city. The amount of pious donations in the diocese of 
Ratisbon, in the year 1837, reaches 54,623 florins. For the repairs of 
the ancient monastery of Our Lady at Chiemsée, the king- has allowed. 
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from his privy purse, 36,000 florins. He has ordered the restoration of 
the Benedictine convent at Scheyern, at an expense of 53,000 florins, 
and has transferred the revenues of several forests to the monks. The 
central house of the Sisters of Charity at Munich, is rapidly extending 
its branch-convents. It contains forty-six members; Landshut seven ; 
Ratisbon five; Neumarckt two, and Aschaffenbourg four: there are fifty 
candidates for admission, seven of whom are Tyrolese, and are to return 
to Inspruck, where an hospital is to be placed under their care. 

The German journals announce the lamented death, on the 12th of 
April, of Dr. John Adam Mohler, Chevalier of the order of St. Michael, 
and Dean of the Chapter of Wurtzburg. A disease of the lungs, aggra- 
vated by fever, carried him to the grave at the age of forty-two years. 
Mohler was called from Tiibingen to the University of Munich, where 
he soon won, by his affability and amiable character, the affection and 
respect of all who knew him. The students in particular testified the 
highest respect for him, and whatever difference of opinion might prevail 
as to his views, all concurred in regarding him as the ornament of the 
University. Unhappily, his health was undermined before he went 
thither, and more than once his lectures were interrupted by sickness. 
The hope that a milder climate might benefit his health, and prolong a 
life so dear to religion and to learning, induced the King of Bavaria to 
appoint him to the Deanery of Wurtzburg. At first his malady seemed 
to abate, until a fever seized him, to which his exhausted frame speedily 
fell a victim. His loss has left a void that all Europe as well as Ger- 
many will feel; for his writings, especially the treatise on the Unity of 
the Church, the Life of St. Athanasius, and the Symbolik, together with 
a series of ‘admirable articles published in the Theological Journal of 
Tiibingen, have raised Mohler to a lasting pre-eminence amongst modern 
Catholic divines. The last-named work may be considered a continua- 
tion and appendix to Bossuet's celebrated Variations, as it forms a com- 
pendium of the Confessions of Faith published by the Reformed Churches, 
contrasted on the leading subjects of controversy with the pure unvary- 
ing faith of the Catholic Church, displayed in the decrees of the Council 
of Trent, and other acknowledged sources. It was most favourably re- 
ceived ; four editions in the course of two years, translations into Latin, 
and lately into French, its adoption as the school-book in Giessen and 
other Universities, prove the high estimation in which it is held. ‘‘ There 
are three works,” said the King of Prussia, “ which I would pay gene- 
rously to have refuted; the first of them is Mohler’s Symbolik.” Adver- 
saries have not been wanting in the contest against this triumphant 
enemy of Protestantism. Bauer, in his Reply to the work of Mons, 
Mohler against the Protestant Belief and Church, Pflanz, Marheineke, 
Sartorius, and Tafel, and the Protestant University of Tiibingen, have 
endeavoured to refute; the Symbolik, while it has been defended by Gunter, 
Studenmayer, Kuhn, and other Catholic divines. The subject of the 
work on the Unity of the Church, may be explained in a few words: 
truth and love are the foundations of the Christian society. In the first 
part of the work, the author shows the triumph of doctrinal truth over 
heresies in all ages ; the second part displays love, the daughter of truth 
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uniting all the members of the Church in one body, excluding from its 
bosom schism and dissension. The persecutions raised against him on 
account of the former work, induced him to seek an asylum at Munich; 
and his physicians have declared, since his death, that that deplorable 
event was hastened by the religious troubles in Prussia. Moébler may, 
therefore, be considered a martyr to that truth, in defence of which the 
whole of his useful life was spent, 

We are much gratified to learn, that the able and highly gifted Pro- 
fessors Schilling and Schubert, have been lately converted to the Catholic 
religion, Three other men, well known in the literary world, are engaged 
in conferences with Gorres, on the Catholic faith, which they are disposed 
to embrace. A letter dated from Franefort, May 20, announces that 
on the 15th of that month, Dr, J, Schuster, a Jew, distinguished for his 
literary acquirements, editor of the Gazette of Conversations, which ap- 

ears with the Frankfort Journal, (The Post,) had received baptism, and 
had embraced the ancient faith. The conversion of one placed in such 
an independent position, and in a town so completely Protestant, has 
been ascribed to the sermons of the celebrated Dr. Horter, which he 
frequently attended, 

Nap.es.—The queen has collected fifty female children, whose parents 
were carried off by the cholera, in the convent of the Heart of Jesus, 
where they will be brought up under her auspices, and at her expense. 

Prussia.—The Bishop of Ermeland, with the bishops of Munster 
and Paderborn, have notified to the government their adhesion to the 
bull of Pius VIII on mixed marriages, and, consequently, their oppo- 
sition to the practice sought to be introduced into that kingdom ; which 
they declare to be contrary to the canons and discipline of the Catholic 
Church. The Bishop of Munster is suffragan and brother of the Arch- 
bishop of Cologne. f the four bishoprics in the Rhenish provinces of 
Prussia, three have declared their intention of acting conformably to the 
Bull; the fourth (‘Treves) is vacant. The clergy belonging to the 
deanery of Inowraclaw, in the diocese of Posen, have addressed a letter 
to the president of the province, protesting that they cannot follow the 
rules laid down by the government on the subject of mixed marriages, 
without betraying the cause which they have sworn to maintain. 

Avustria.—The Lemberg Gazette (Gallicia) gives the following con- 
soling intelligence :—‘* The people of this city have been agreeably 
surprised with the tidings of the donation made by Count Stanislas 
Habdank Skarbeck, of all his property, for the establishment of an asylum 
for the poor and for orphans, the want of which has been much felt in 
the capital of this large province, It is his intention to erect houses 
capable of containing 400 poor and 600 orphans: the latter will be 
educated, and apprenticed to different trades, He has given up for this 
work and its support, his entire property, described in an authentic legal 
instrument; in which are mentioned, three towns, thirty villages, the 
theatre of Lemberg, with all the adjoining buildings, and all the property 
he may acquire during his lifetime; and expressing his intention to be- 
queath all his property, without exception, to the new establishment. 

Huneary.—The Presburg Gazette announces the death of Monsig. 
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Joseph de Vurum, Bishop of Nitria in Hungary. By his will he has 
added to the numberless patriotic actions performed in his lifetime. With 
the exception of a few legacies to individuals, he has devoted his whole 
fortune to provide shelter for poor clergymen and schoolmasters : he has 
left the princely donation of 100,000 florins to an orphan asylum, in 
which children are instructed in the different trades, and for the founda- 
tion of which he had already given 40,000 florins ; funds are also pro- 
vided in the convent of Ternau, for the education of seven noble ladies, 
with a fund for ever, for the education of nearly eighty girls; with boun- 
tiful provision for the blind and deaf and dumb, and for poor artizans. 

The cathedral of Cologne, one of the most magnificent Christian mo- 
numents in Germany, which has never been completed, is to be finished 
at the expense of the government. The original plan has fortunately 
been preserved, and the work will be wholly in conformity with the 
design of its first great architect. The direction has been entrusted to 
M. Schinker, the royal architect; and it is expected that the whole 
undertaking will be accomplished in eighteen months. 

BeLeium.—A royal decree of the 20th Aug., ordains that the sum 
of 45,000fs. shall be paid to Cardinal Sterckx, for the expenses of his 
installation ; with an annual allowance of 30,000fs. 

The want of hospitals and charitable institutions had been severely felt 
in the small towns of the kingdom ; but, by the zeal of several excellent 
ecclesiastics, and the generous aid of the laity, this want has been, in a 
great measure, supplied. 'The town of Roulers has been enriched by the 
erection of two hospitals,—one for women, the other for the aged poor,— 
within the last few years. The former owes its existence to the zeal of 
the canon Nachtergaele ; the other was built by the Bureau de bienfaisance, 
and has been placed under his care. The town of Iseghem has also built 
av asylum for the aged; the expenses, which exceed 30,000fs., have 
been defrayed by the commune and the charity of the faithful. M.Coe- 
voet, a worthy ecclesiastic, has obtained from the government a grant of 
the site of the college at Poperinghen, for the erection of an hospital, for 
which large contributions have been already placed in his hands. M. 
Darras, curate of Thielt, has founded a similar establishment in that 
town ; to him the commune of Ledeghen is also indebted for an _hos- 
pital. M. De Beir, curate of Lendelede, has dedicated the whole of his 
rich patrimony to the foundation of an hospital for the aged. Another 
has been erected at Moorslede, by M. Verhelst, its curate ; his successor, 
M. de Caeysecle, has provided for the town of Clercken in like manner. 
Belleghem, by the charity of several pious individuals, possesses an 
asylum for eighty persons of both sexes: a few years before, a similar 
institution was formed at St. Genois by the canon Triest. Anseghem 
and the extensive parishes of Lichtervelde, Rumbeke, and Langhemarck, 
have been supplied with hospitals within the last four or five years. The 
government has granted 1200fs. to the hospital set on foot by M. Benoit, 
the curate of Merckem. The canon Nachtergaele, already mentioned, 
and M. Goddyn, the curate, have contributed to the endowment of an- 
other in the commune of Ardoye. M.Van Damme, curate of Ruys- 
selede, who died in August 1837, has left by his will, 16,208fs. for an 
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hospital and school for the poor in that commune. M. Platteau, curate 
of Meulebeke, has made over all his property to the hospital, founded 
chiefly by his exertions; and the communes of Wacken and Pitthem 
have taken measures to erect an hospital for the sick and poor. When 
it is considered that all these charitable institutions, the list of which we 
copy from the excellent Journal de Liége, exist within the single diocese 
of Bruges, our readers will be able rightly to appreciate the justice of the 
encomiums bestowed by the Holy Father in the allocution quoted 
above, on the piety and religious spirit of the people of Belgium. 

The jubilee of Our Lady of Hanswyck has been celebrated at Mechlin, 
with the most profuse magnificence. It commenced on the 15th of 
August ; and the two first days were wholly dedicated to the services of 
religion. ‘Twenty preachers were appointed to deliver instructions in 
Flemish and French, during the fortnight it lasted. On the 15th, the 
city was decorated with hangings and flowers, along the line of streets 
through which the procession was to pass: triumphal arches and tempo- 
rary altars were erected in different places. The procession was led by a 
large detachment of chasseurs on horseback, attended by three bands, 
A foot-regiment formed the outer line: the students of the seminary, in 
surplices, and upwards of 200 persons bearing torches and the banners 
of the different parishes, preceded the image of Our Lady, borne by 
twelve men. The Virgin was seated on a throne, with a silver canopy 
above, and crowned with the rich diadem of brilliants presented by the 
ladies of Mechlin, and enveloped in a mantle of crimson velvet, em- 
broidered over a robe of gold lama. She was attended by a number of 
young girls, representing the Virtues, the king and queen, the city of 
Mechlin, a group of confessors, and a choir of angels; and followed by 
the Ship of Belgium, containing St. Catherine, a captain, and fifteen 
mariners. The King and Queen of the Belgians came from Laecken, 
with four carriages and a large retinue, to witness the procession, and 
expressed their satisfaction at the beauty and order of the pageant, and 
the splendour of the decorations. The horses were supplied by the 
Minister of War, with dragoons to direct their movements; and the de- 
corations were gratuitously furnished by the tradesmen. 

Asia.—A French paper (the Semeur) lately published an account given 
by Mr. Mehburst, of his missionary and biblical labours in China, where 
he lived twenty years ; and endeavours to show from the number of Bibles 
distributed by him and by other members of the same society, that his 
success had been equally great. A correspondent of the Univers, gives 
the following explanation of the manner in which these biblical mission- 
aries conducted their work of conversion :—“ A Protestant journal, the 
Semeur, has lately published a detailed account of the report given by 
Mr. Mehburst, English Missionary at Batavia, to a numerous assem- 
blage of persons, concerning his mission in China, followed by a rapid 
sketch of the labours of the English and American Missionaries. They 
have translated the Bible into Chinese, and have distributed in China, 
2,000 Bibles, 10,000 copies of the New Testament, and 30,000 copies 
of extracts from the Scriptures. They have printed more than a hun- 
dred works on different subjects, and 750,009 religious tracts have been 
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seattered about by them, Mr. Mehburst has been very exact in giving 
the numbers of books translated or distributed by the English and Ame- 
rican Missionaries, but he does not mention how this distribution was 
effected in places where they could not penetrate ; what use the Chinese 
haye made of all these Bibles, &c., or what fruits the reading of them 
has produced ; but we happen to know from other sources, that in the 
places which they cannot enter, as in China, Corea, Formosa, and Japan, 
&c., they leave boxes of Bibles and tracts on the shore, without troubling 
themselves to inquire by whom these books will be picked up, whether 
they will be read, or at will be the result of the distribution. We 
know, moreover, that this mode of scattering Bibles, &c., has been the 
cause of an edict for persecuting the Christians in the maritime provinces 
of China. With regard to Cochin-China, the Bishop of Isauropolis, 
Vicar-Apostolic of that country, in a letter from Serampore, near Cal- 
cutia, dated the 18th of last January, mentions that a Cochin-Chinese 
Colonel is in chains for having brought into the country a box of books 
treating of the religion of Jesus. 

* [t appears,” a his Lordship, “that in one of his voyages to Sin- 
gapore or its neighbourhood, he received this box from some Protestant 
minister, probably one of those belonging to the Bible Society. These 
gentlemen will take care to let the world know that they sent this cargo 
into Cochin-China, and as many books as there were in the box, so 
mary converts will figure in their report—a lucky invention for multi- 
plying converts in a short time and with little risk—not so lucky, how- 
ever, for the poor Colonel, for besides the severe reprimand he has al- 
ready received from the Emperor, it is thought that this despot, regard- 
less of the zeal of the Americans, will sentence him to death.” 

From a letter dated Macao, 17th Sept. 1837, we extract the follow- 
ing :—‘‘ Three doctors in medicine, dreaming of nothing but good, have 
just published a pamphlet, in which they describe the misery of those 
who know not Jesus Christ, the number of Chinese, who are in this situa- 
tion, and the means of delivering them from it; which are, ‘all true be- 
lievers are to concur with their money or their personal aid in conversion 
of the Chinese.’ The money so collected will go towards forming at 
Macao a society of missionary pliysicians, who, after a few years’ prepa- 
ration in the college to be established for the society, will scatter them- 
selves, like a swarm of bees, over China, carrying medicines for the body, 
and preaching the word of God for the good of the souls. Any one may 
become a member, without distinction of creed, Anglicans, Lutherans, Cal- 
vinists, Presbyterians, Quakers, Protestants, and even Catholics, may enter 
this college of physivian-apostles. Oneofthem hasalready followed the im- 
pulse of his zeal. Another Xavier has visited Tartary, Corea, For- 
mosa, Japan, and Fokien, He embarks as interpreter in every vessel 
that sails to these countries, either to sell opium or to examine the tea- 
plantations, and has enriched every place he has touched at, with thou- 
sands of tracts, which he scatters with a generosity that plainly proves 
that they are not his own.” ‘ 

The Prussian State Gazette gives the following letter from St. Peters- 
burg, dated June 23:—‘ We learn by letters from Pekin, where a mis- 
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sion has existed since the time of Peter the Great, that more than 
300,000 Chinese have already embraced Christianity, and there is every 
reason to believe that the persecution against the Christians will short] 
cease. ‘The emperor has studied and reverences the Christian religion, rd 
though at his accession Christian blood was shed. The rigorous laws 
against Christians exist only upon paper, and mandarins favourable to 
them are alone charged with putting them in execution, The law of 
1836 was directed solely against the English, whose political influence 
the emperor dreaded. There are in China several vicariats, whose 
chiefs are at Pekin, Nankin, and Macao, and Christianity is gaining 
ground in the empire. 

Two missionaries have lately embarked for China, MM. Lavoissiére ; 
and one for Syria, M. Guiltat; they are all from the diocese of Lyons, 
and have been educated at St. Lazarus. ‘Three others from the seminary 
of the Foreign Missions embarked in April for India, and three more 
left the same establishment on the 16th of May, to embark at Bordeaux: 
for China. On the preceding evening, they solemnly bade farewell to 
their companions and a large assembly of ecclesiastics and laymen. At 
nine o'clock, M. Langlois, the superior, after reciting the prescribed 
prayers, addressed the three missionaries, tracing from the recollections 
of his own long experience in the same career, the duties of their new and 
glorious mission, describing the comforts and the sorrows attending it. 
In conclusion, he declared to them that they were to fill the place of mar- 
tyrs, and perhaps to receive, like their predecessors, the crown of martyr- 
dom. At the end of the discourse, the persons assembled, with the supe- 
rior at their head, respectfully and in deep silence kissed the feet of the 
young apostles. 

A letter dated Macao, July 1837, and addressed to the superiors of the 
same seminary, mentions that two missionaries, MM. Marette and Cor- 
nay, had been seized in Tonkin. Hopes were entertained of obtaining 
the release of the former, by paying an enormous sum of money, before 
the information of his seizure should reach the sovereign ;' but, as for the 
latter, Minh-Menh had already heard of his being in prison, and had 
ordered him to be conducted to the royal capital, where certain death 
awaited him. We have every reason to Gilets that the next tidings we 
shall receive will bring the account of his martyrdom. The cruelty of 
Minh-Menh is even directed against the members of his own family, and 
he has lately put his own brother to death, under the pretext that he fa- 
voured the late revolt, but in reality, through fear of being dethroned by 
him. But the justice of God is already felt, and his hand is heavy on 
the perpetrator of so many crimes. His two eldest sons have just died 
suddenly ; eighteen vessels laden with the tribute of the kingdom have 
been wrecked with all their cargo. One of the mandarins, the most 
ferocious enemy of our holy faith, was embarked in one of these vessels, 
and his body half eaten up by fishes has been found on the shore. Six 
other vessels belonging to the monarch went down in the port of Tou- 
ranne, while a fire was raging in a house near the palace. In spite of 
the persecution, the number of those who have approached the sacraments 
or have embraced the faith, is nearly equal to that of the preceding year. 
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The Gazette of the Prince of Wales’ Island (Pulo Pinang) of Decem- 
ber 19, 1836, furnishes the following details respecting that mission :— 
“The English have been in possession of the island for about 40 years, 
The first missionary sent by Monsignor Garnault, Vicar-Apostolic of 
Siam, was M. Rectenwald, who died in 1822. He was succeeded by 
Father Pascal, a Siamese priest, and after his removal to another mis- 
sion, by M. Pupier, who was also to assist in the direction of the Chinese 
college established in the island.* He applied himself with wonderful 
zeal to the work of converting the Chinese residing in the island ; and 
had made such rapid progress, that in a short space of time he had bap- 
tized 71 adults and 265 children, born of infidel parents, at the point of 
death. He was remarkable for his humility, piety, and sweetness of dis- 
position ; travelled always on foot in spite of bad weather or night air, 
and gave instructions and spiritual comfort in every part of the island to 
his scattered flock, and assisted the sick and dying in the hospitals. His 
frame could not long support these unceasing labours, and he was pre- 
maturely carried off by death. 

M. Boucho arrived in October 1824. His first care was to provide 
for the education and moral improvement of the lower classes in his flock. 
The difficulties that stood in his way would have been insurmountable to 
one less enterprising than himself. He succeeded in forming three 
schools, one at George Town, another at Burma Town, and the last at 
Glugore, in the interior of the island ; and obtained 30 piastres a month 
from government for their support. Not content with this provision for 
the instruction of the lower classes in their own languages, Chinese, Ma- 
lay, and Indian Portuguese, he saw the want, in an English possession, 
in which many of the native Christians were employed in government 
offices as writers and interpreters, of an English school, in which he could 
watch over their conduct, and instil into them the maxims and duties of 
religion. The Vicar-Apostolic of Siam had felt this want in 1818, but 
the difficulties of the undertaking prevented him from putting his inten. 
tions in execution. M. Boucho, by his firm and persevering zeal, founded 
a free-school for boys, near the chapel: he met with much opposition 
from the jealousy of certain individuals, but the number of scholars soon 
exceeded a hundred, and Mr. Fullerton, the governor, granted him a 
hundred piastres per month for an establishment so highly beneficial to 
the colony. An estimate may be formed of the advantages of the schools 
and the labours of the Catholic missionaries, when it is known that within 
the last six years, 759 Chinese adults have been converted to Christianity, 
exclusive of many others belonging to the other nations that inhabit the 
island. At Battoukawan, a district about sixteen miles from Penang, in 
the proviuce of Wellesley, a number of Chinese, flying from the troubles 
of their own country, had established a colony, and subsisted by the cul- 
tivation of the sugar cane. Their manner of life was so turbulent and 
intractable, that the police could hardly succeed in keeping them within 
bounds. M. Boucho went often amongst them, and in the end suc- 
ceeded in gaining their confidence. They attended his instructions ; he 





* See Dr. Wiseman’s Lectures on the Principal Doctrines, &c. vol. ii. p. 240, Note. 
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founded a schoolamongstthemin June1830, and converted eighty of them, 
who became peaceable, industrious, and exemplary subjects. To encou- 
rage this mission, Mr. Fullerton, at his request, granted him a piece of 
land for a chapel, which he erected by the aid of a few friends, and 
placed there a Chinese Catechist, with a salary of 14 rupees per month, 
His next grand object was to procure the establishment of a school for 
the education of girls, and their instruction in the doctrines of religion, 
as well as in the arts of female household duties. Although unsuccess- 
ful in his petition for aid from the government, he appealed to the gene- 
rosity of the Catholic and Protestant inhabitants of the island. His 
appeal was well received, and a sum of upwards of 2,000 rnpees was col- 
lected. The school contains 36 boarders and 20 day no ee and its 
establishment has been followed by the most happy results. For his own 
support, M. Boucho bought some rice grounds, the produce of which, 
with the alms of a few friends, suffices for his wants. In conclusion, the 
paper warmly commends the zeal, charity, and laborious life of the 
missionary. 

CatHotic Mission IN NEw Zeatanp.— (From the Australian.) 
Statement of Mr. Thomas Poynton, a resident at Hokianga, in New Zea- 
land, March 12, 1838. 

“On the arrival of the Right Rev. Dr. Pompalier in Hokianga, that 
reverend prelate met with great opposition from a Mr. Turner, a preacher, 
situated on the river. Mr.'Turner was not contented with preaching 
against the Catholic religion and its ministers on Sundays, ak laying it 
down as black and idolatrous as his eloquence could paint—but he must 
carry his malice farther. He represented to the natives that the bishop, 
or his priest, could be no good, as they were Frenchmen ; that all from 
their country were murderers, and that if they were allowed to stop in 
New Zealand, in the course of time Dr. Ponapaliar would burn them (the 
natives) at a stake, if they did not adhere to the Catholig religion. On 
the 17th day of January, Mr. Turner sent about ae natives to my 
house, to send by force from this river the Catholic bishop; they de- 
manded to see the bishop, the bishop came out accordingly ; they then spoke 
to me, as the bishop did not understand them, and they ordered him 
from New Zealand, and demanded his wooden gods that they might 
throw them into the tide. 

“Tt was time for me then to speak, when I saw they were determined to 
do something that was not just; but I soon convinced them it was the 
best thing they could do, not to meddle with me or the Catholic ministers ; 
they thought so themselves, and were soon satisfied, and told me that it 
was Mr: Turner who sent them, or that they should not come to trouble 
the bishop or his priest ;—but that I knew what Mr. Turner's intentions 
were towards the Catholic missionaries, and for me to take such means as 
lay in my power to prevent Mr. Turner from sending them by native 
force from Hokianga. 

“‘T went down to Mr. Turner on that same day, to know by what right, 
or by what authority, he should send a party of natives to my place, to 
interrupt any person that might be there ; he, Mr. Turner, denied having 
sent the natives to my house, but told me he would oppose the Catholic 
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religion and its elergy, as far as talk would go, but would not advise insult 
or persecution: 

“T represented to Mr. Turner, what he might expect from the just in« 
dignation of forty or fifty British Catholics, if he persisted in persecuting 
the ministers of their Church; that we, as Catholics, were allowed the 
free exeréise of our religion in Great Britain and Ireland, and should be 
80, by right, in 4 free independent country. I reminded him of the ill 
advised plans to the natives, which caused them to slaughter one another ; 
and that not many months back, I was an eye-witness, as were ten 
Englishmen, to the complete slaughter of sixteen or eighteen natives, by 
what they style Christian natives. I told Mr. Turner, that if he com- 
menced stich work, that it would not be easy to puta stop to it; that I had 
the Europeans on my side, which was a match for what natives he could 
muster, and not to mention the natives that would take our part, and that 
would be the greatest number. I moreover told him, that I would make 
an appeal to the Protestants on the river, and at the Bay of Islands, to 
judge his conduct, in persecuting two men that never wronged him, and 
were strangers alike to his language and the language of the natives; 
that they were alike incapable of defending themselves in the English or 
New Zealand language. 

“T advised peace and good-will, as it would be the only way to benefit 
the natives, which each of them, the Catholic missionaries, seemed to be 
sent from home to preach, and not to raise dissensions and quarrels, that 
might terminate in their destruction, and cause a good deal of bloodshed 
on both sides. 

“ Mr. Turner told me that all the blame should be to me, as he was in- 
formed that I was the cause of the Catholic clergy coming to New Zea- 
land ; that he and his family were safe—that Catholicism was the worst of all 
religions, and particularly in New Zealand—that it had great attractions 
for the nativese—that he (Turner) was well aware that the poor natives 
would be alluied over to that religion by the splendour of their Church 
atid vestments—thuat it suited them. ‘ But, Poynton,’ said he, addressing 
me; ‘ you know that we call all that adhere to the Roman Catholic religion 
idolators, =‘ Well,’ I said, ‘ there is no cause of quarrel on that point, for 
yott know that we are not idolators, but you are heretics ;—so we departed 
with a good understanding. Of course, he was determined to drive the 
bishop and his priest out of New Zealand —and I was determined to keep 
them, or perish it the atteript: I made an appeal to all the respectable 
Protestants on the Hokianga River, and to most of them at the Bay of 
Islatids, to know if they would sanction or allow Turner to carry on his 
persecution against the Catholic bishop ; and to their credit they said, to a 
mati, that they would be the first to oppose Turner, and protect the bishop 
with their lives, atid observed that it was a good thing that the Catholic 
missionaries came ; that it might cause the others to mind that for which 
they left home, for most of them forgot what they were before they came 
to New Zealarid, or for what purpose they arrived here. The Bible was 
how otily used as a mask for traffic; and in our poor, meek, and humble 
English missionary, we soon have him transformed into a complete New 
Zealand merchant, with the important ignorant pride of a county magis- 
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trate. Oh! their conduct here but ill suits the purpose for which they 
have been sent—and they call themselves Apostles of the Gospel. Oh! 
how different from the first Apostles of Christ's Church ; they have their 
wives and children, their cows and horses, their houses and land, and live 
in the greatest plenty. This was the general remark. 

But to resume, There was not a chief in Hokianga of any conse- 
uence, that Turner did not use his influence with, to see if they would 
rive the Catholic bishop from New Zealand, all to no purpose. Some 

would have nothing to do with it; and they that would, were afraid or 
overruled by those possessed of more power than themselves. But there 
was one more chance remained to be tried by Turner. This was a very 
influential chief that was from home ; and he (Turner) made no doubt 
but when this man came back, that he would execute his purpose. This 
man came back; Turner spoke to him to put the Catholic bishop from 
New Zealand, but, to his utmost surprise, Neany made him this an- 
swer +‘ No! I will not go; do it yourself, if you think you can, or if 
you think the white men will allow you: as for me, I will have nothing 
to do in quarrelling with the white men; I never did, nor will I now.’ 
So ended this much-loved persecution. He is at great pains to disown 
having spoken to the natives to put away the bishop ; but the natives 
proved it to his face, that he sent them to my house to drive the bishop 
and priest from New Zealand, and to break their service for the altar. 
The Catholics during this debate behaved with good conduct and pru- 
dence ; they came every Sunday with their families to Mass; those 
Catholics that lived with native women, all of them have got martied, 
and got their wives and children baptized.. The natives are quite sur- 
prised to see so many white men going to Mass, when none go to 
Turner's preaching—men to whom the missionaries gave the name of 
devils. When the natives would ask, what was the reason that they 
never came to hear him preach, he would say that they had no religion 
—that they were devils; but now the natives see that those devils, as 
they were called, have a religion, and attend to the same. 

“ The natives are surprised to see so many white men go to Mass on 
Sunday, and that none, with the exception of two or three at most, go to 
the preaching of Turner, and conclude that the Catholic religion is the 
right one ; and many of the chiefs said to me, that only for being bap- 
tized in the Wesleyan Church, they would be Catholics; that they 
are ashamed to turn from it now; but that they can see that Turner 
wanted to drive the bishop from New Zealand for fear that they would 
all turn to him. 

“The bishop went to Widdenacy, situated about fourteen miles from 
my place, on the river Hokianga (the natives on this river never would 
listen to Turner’s preaching) ; I spoke to some Catholics to go with the 
bishop, which they did, in three boats; this was another insight to the 
natives. When we arrived at the settlement, atid the bishop went on 
shore, their first exclamation was, ‘Oh! that is the right missionary, 
and he looks like the right one ; we will have him, and listen to him,’ 
I was on the spot when these words were spoken. We stopped all 
night; and the next morning, when the bishop put on his vestments to 
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read Mass, I never before witnessed such surprise: they all consented to 
be of his flock. On another river, called Ollani, they also wish to belong 
to the Catholic faith: twelve or fourteen of the principal men of that 
river, were at Mass at my house several times. 

“This week, the bishop was sent for by two of the most powerful 
chiefs of the Hokianga; they and their people are about to embrace the 
Catholic faith. There is another tribe called Isutiyes; the best part of 
them attend every Sunday. I trust in God, before many months ex- 
pire, that we will have more Catholic natives on this river than what the 
Wesleyans will have, as all those natives that have not turned to the 
Wesleyan preachers, are determined to embrace our religion. 

“ His lordship has got on well in learning the English language, since 
his arrival in this country ; so much so, that he can an confessions ; he 
labours hard in learning the English and New Zealand languages ; the 
latter comes easy to him to articulate, and he will not be long in learning 
it. Sometimes he is up most part of the night, and very often all night: 
he has a great deal to do, but he is fit to accomplish it; he is just the 
man for it. Oh! what a blessing for us all to have such a man! so 
meek, so humble, and devout: he is a saintly man! May the great 
God grant him health and long life to accomplish his great under- 
taking.” 

rs r1ca.—M. Caret, whosezeal has been so conspicuous in the Gambier 
Islands, in spite of the opposition of the sectarian minister, who has 
gained such an ascendency over the mind of the monarch, has returned 
to Valparaiso with four priests and three lay-brothers. Twelve sisters 
of the convent of Picpus accompanied them, for the purpose of founding 
a school in Valparaiso. As a sequel to the persecutions which he and 
other French missionaries have suffered from the English Evangelicals 
in the Sandwich Islands, as we have already mentioned, we give the 
following act of proscription from the Sandwich Islands’ Gazette ; from 
the style of which, our readers will at once recognise the source whence 
it proceeded :—* Strangers from every country, who are now dwelling 
in the possessions subject to my dominion, hear my words that you may 
obey my commands. 

“The Frenchmen whom Kaahumauu has banished, shall remain under 
the dominion of the law which exiled them. 

“ The expulsion of these men is possible, and I confirm it this day in 
the fullest manner. I will no longer tolerate their stay in my kingdom. 

“Such are my orders respecting them, and I ordain that they shall 
instantly repair on board of the vessels which brought them, or of others 
in which they can await the moment of departure from my kingdom. 
This appears clear to me; but, to their longer stay in this place, I can 
by no means consent. 

“T will not allow the service of missionaries who obey the Pope to be 
continued in my aye on any account whatsoever. 

«« Consequently, all those who shall encourage tbe papist missionaries, I 
shall consider as my personal enemies, and the enemies of my advisers, of 
my chiefs, and of my kingdom. 

By Kamenamea III.” 
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The captivity of the French. missionaries, in consequence of: these 
orders of the government, did not last long. The-captain of the French 
frigate Venus, speedily put an end to all controversial questions about 
the merits of the Catholic religion, by declaring that, as the honour of 
France was compromised by the detention of French subjects, he would 
consider the government of the island responsible for the measures 
adopted respecting them. This method of cutting short an ascetic dis- 
cussion with the cannon of a sixty-gun frigate, has secured the peaceable 
ny of the missionaries of the faith in the Oceanic Archipelago. 

our Spanish Franciscans, with a priest at their head, embarked a 
few weeks ago at Cette for Buenos Ayres. Five or six others are shortly 
to follow. 

Monsignor Rezé, Bishop of Détroit, returned in the month of June 
to his diocese with two priests. His commission from the Holy Father, 
on behalf of the Propagation de la Foi, induced him to visit Naples, 
Vienna, and Munich, where he was most graciously received by the 
different princes and ministers, who warmly promised to promote the 
interests of the association. 

Seven missionaries from St. Lazarus, left Paris in the beginning ,of 
August, on their way to embark for America, in order to found an esta- 
blishment in the diocese of New Orleans,—probably at Donaldsonville. 

Arrica.—A bishoprick has been erected by His Holiness for the 
French possessions in Africa, with the title of Bishop of Algiers. He is 
to be nominated by the King of France, and to receive canonical institu- 
tion, of course, from the Pope. 

A Catholic church has been erected at Tunis. M. Raffo, one of the 
Bey’s ministers, was the first on the list of subscribers, to the amount of 
16,000 francs. The generosity of the European merchants, and of the 
native Christians, and the zeal of Father Louis, the apostolic prefect, 
furnished the means for finishing the work. ‘The consecration took place 
on the 3lst of December. The flags of the different nations were dis- 
played at the residences of the consuls; and in the afternoon, the consuls 
of all the Catholic nations repaired to the Church, attended by all the 
officers of their consulates. The Father Prefect carried the Blessed 
Sacrament, under a canopy supported by several merchants. After 
vespers, he addressed the benefactors, applauding their zeal, and congra- 
tulating them on the completion of the work. At the conclusion of his 
discourse, the Te Deum was chanted, and the benediction of the Blessed 
Sacrament closed the ceremony. To these triumphs of the faith in 
Africa, we may add the following account from a letter from Constanti- 
nople :—* On the feast of Corpus Christi, a splendid procession set out 
from the French Church of St. Benedict, and after passing through the 
streets of Galata, entered the Church of the Armenian Catholics. The 
priests of the neighbouring Greek Church, in their sacerdotal habits, 
paid their devotions to the Holy Sacrament. On this occasion, a spirit 
of union and tolerance was observed among the members of the different 
communions, from which one might be inclined to believe in the possi- 
bility of a union of religions.” 


VOL. V.—NO. xX. 2a 
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CumBERLAND, Penrith.—The circumstance of Penrith being, as it 
were, the head-quarters of those who resort to the Lakes, (being only 
five miles from the romantic Lake of Ullswater,) gives to this mission a 
plea of peculiar usefulness. Unfortunately, however, the congregation 
is so extremely poor, that unless a generous Catholic public assist with 
their charitable contributions, the establishment of the mission on a 
suitable footing will be impossible; at present, there is almost a total 
want of requisites for the use of the altar. The meg used as a chapel 
is too small for the congregation—extremely damp, and every way most 
inconvenient. The entrance to it is through the churchyard ; and the 
poor Catholics are taunted, as they go to mass, with the poverty of their 
place of worship. By the generosity of H. Howard, Esq., of Corby 
Castle, an eligible plot of ground has been purchased for the erection of 
a new chapel ; wd it is most confidently hoped, that all true lovers of 
their religion will prove, by their contributions to this mission, that the 
Catholics of this day are animated by the same truly religious spirit 
which caused their ancestors to erect those magnificient structures to reli- 
gion, which, though now no longer of use to their descendants, con- 
tinue to attest their faith and piety. There is no school attached to the 
mission ; a subject of the greatest distress to the pastor, who sees the 
children of his flock exposed to the contagion of all kinds of vice and 
bad example, without having any sufficient means for their rescue. Do- 
nations will be thankfully received by the Right Rev. Dr. Briggs, Ful- 
ford House, near York ; the Very Rev. R. Thomson Weldbank, Chorley ; 
P. H. Howard, Esq. M.P. Corby Castle, near Carlisle; and by the 
Rev. J. Fielding Whitaker, pastor of the congregation. 





SUMMARY REVIEW OF FRENCH CATHOLIC LITERATURE, 
From March to September 1838. 


To the periodical works mentioned in our former notices of French 
literature, which attest the reviving and rapidly increasing interest of the 
reading public in religious information and literature, we have to add 
three others of more modest pretensions, which have lately begun to 
appear. The first of these, entitled L’Anti-Protestant, is directed against 
the Bible Societies, and the efforts of their emissaries in France, over the 
“unfruitful and ungrateful” soil of which, the societies of Paris and 
London have scattered tracts and Bibles in every direction. We have 
lately heard that, from the windows of a diligence travelling in the north 
of France, one of the members, in the fulness of his zeal, threw bundles 
of them on the road; while one of their ministers could find no better 
opportunity for distributing them, than the moment when a party of 
persons were returning from the funeral of one of their friends. Against 
such proselytism as this, the journal we have mentioned is expressly es- 
tablished: The other two are, the Clochette Catholique, a journal 
appearing twice a month (2Ofr. per an.) and intended for the in- 
struction of the lower classes; and the Ange Gardien, published 
once a month (4fr. per an.), by a society whose members have already 
acquired a distinguished reputation for their exertions on behalf of 
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the rising generation. In this small periodical, they propose to treat 
subjects connected with history, the duties of children, &c., in a manner 
adapted to the capacities of children, Although not strictly within our 
province, we are happy to announce that a periodical, entitled Godsdien- 
stig geschieden letterkundig tydschrift, (Journal of religion, history, and 
literature) has been established at the Hague, by several zealous and 
excellent clergymen. The two first numbers, published in the begin- 
ning of the present year, contain a sketch of the religious condition and 
ecclesiastical divisions of Holland. From this publication, as well as 
from the reports given by it of the state of religion, we are led to augur 
the happiest results. We hope, at no distant period, to be able to 
furnish our readers with a full account of the state of Catholic literature 
in that kingdom. 


Lirurey, DEvoTION, AND INSTRUCTION. 


Esprit des Cérémonies de UEglise, par M. L.Abbé Chirat, 1 vol. 
12mo.—When Durand composed his Rationale Divinorum Officiorum, 
he even then complained of the remissness of the clergy in explaining 
the rites of the Church to the faithful. Compared with the activity of 
the fourteenth, fifteenth, and sixteenth centuries, in investigating and 
explaining rites, the apathy of succeeding times presents a mournful 
contrast, liturgy once occupied a place in the regular courses in the 
schools of France ; and at Rome, the ancient custom still prevails. Hap- 
pily, this taste has revived with the regenerated spirit of religion in the 
former country. The volume we announce, though not distinguished 
by profound learning, has still a high claim to esteem on the score of 
general utility. It is meant for the use of the faithful, and, within a 
narrow compass, comprises a sufficiently ample and detailed account of 
the ceremonies of the Church. It is divided into five parts: the first is 
devoted to the explanation of the ceremonies used in the administration 
of the sacraments; the second, after a few chapters on the sacrifices of 
the ancients, and the sacrifice of the new law, the temples, altars, sacred 
vessels, and vestments, gives an explanation of the prayers and ceremo- 
nies of the Mass; in the third part, the author treats of the divine office, 
and gives a translation and explanation of vespers and complin. ‘The 
particular ceremonies of the Sundays and festivals of the year, occupy the 
fourth part ; and the fifth comprises the forms of benediction and conse- 
cration employed in the Church. Each point is first treated histori- 
cally ; the spiritual signification of the ceremonies is next explained ; and 
lastly, their moral application. The style of the work is unpretending, 
clear, and simple, and occasionally elegant. 

Les Louanges de Marie, par S. Bernard ; Homélies en ' Honneur de 
la Mére de Dieu, par M.1'Abbé Dufour. 1 vol. {2mo. If devotion to 
the Blessed Virgin reached so high a pitch during the twelfth century, 
the Church owed this blessing to the ardent and tender piety of the 
Abbot of Clairvaux. “It is certain,” says M. Dufour, in his preface, 
“that the cause of this expansion of piety, was the eloquent and per- 
suasive voice of St. Bernard, in those words of ineffable sweetness, in 
those mystic canticles, in which he celebrates the glory, the tenderness, 
the immense compassion, of Her who_united heaven and earth, time and 
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eternity.” The homilies of St. Bernard are not, in general, the best 
productions of his genius ; they are deficient both in developement and 
depth : those, however, which treat of the Blessed Virgin, must be ex- 
cepted. These are distinguished above all the rest for rich and elevated 
thoughts and views, and for warmth and splendour of diction. The 
name of Mary touched this great doctor with a spell that was all power- 
ful ; his reflections no sooner turned upon what humanity owes to the 
Mother of God, than his beart melted, and his lips flowed with a sweet 
eloquence. With this theme he loved to entertain the religious who 
were under him: this theme he pursued in writing, when his tongne 
failed him. The praises of our Blessed Lady, therefore, occupy a large 
space in St. Bernard’s works. Besides set panegyrics, each feast has 
one or two homilies, or even more. Having to select from among these, 
M. Dufour has chosen for translation such as have the Blessed Virgin 
for their special object, and those in which the mysteries of her life are 
treated. His collection comprises eight homilies and one panegyric, 
which contain whatever is most important to piety or eloquence in the 
holy doctor's writings on this subject. The translation unites the quali- 
ties of ease and strength. It was no easy task to render with fidelity the 
text of St. Bernard, sometimes exceedingly diffuse, and often concise 
beyond imitation. These difficulties are ably surmounted ; and we hope 
the translator’s success will induce him to cull some other flowers of this 
kind from the pages of the fathers. His present work is eminently 
qualified to promote that piety now-a-days, which his great original was 
so successful in kindling. 

Livre de Premiére Communion.—Par M. l’'Abbé Bossuet.—The title 
of this book is alone sufficient to excite interest and conciliate favour. 
The period of our first communion, an act which often strongly influences 
our subsequent career, is a precious moment, to which the soul reverts, in 
after years, with pleasure and affection. We could illustrate what we here 
allege, from celebrated writers, but we content ourselves with Victor Hugo's 
testimony, as to the importance of a first communion: “TI feel,” said he, 
after witnessing his daughter’s first communion, “ that where this great 
religious act is wanting, the heart is not perfectly formed nor the soul 
complete.” The contents of this little work do not disappoint the im- 
pression conveyed by its title. It is divided into three parts; the first 
containing prayers and devotional exercises;' the second, sentiments 
and reflections ; the third, resolutions and a rule of life. Hence, its 
utility is not confined to the period for which it is particularly destined ; 
it may serve as a guide during life. 

Le Ciel Ouvert.—This work, which is from the pen of a missionary, 
M. l'Abbé Favre, proves the necessity of sincerity in confession, and the 
advantages of frequent communion. The work is enlivened by examples 
judiciously selected from the lives of the Saints, which illustrate the 
writer’s argument. A book which at first seems to promise but serious 
reading, is thus rendered entertaining. It is rare to meet with ascetic 
works composed in this manner, yet such we venture to think should be 
the nature of those, at least, which are designed for popular instruction. 
The author, we regret to say, has just left the scene of his earthly labours, 
for that heaven which he had contemplated with the eyes of faith. 
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Népotien, ou le Jeune Eléve du Sanctuaire—Nepotian was a holy 
priest, whom St. Jerome directed in spiritual affairs, and to whom he 
addressed a letter full of admirable counsels and instructions, concerning 
the priestly character. The work under the above title, is a commentary 
upon this letter, but a commentary well worthy of the text by which it 
statids, and one which will be highly appreciated by all who can esti- 
mate the difficulty of giving to such as are destined for the priesthood, 
wise and solid precepts to direct their conduct, both while at college and 
during their missionary labours. 

Plan d'un Examen de Conscience motivé.—Par M. Vuarin, Curé de 
Genéve, 18mo.—This work has been approved by the Archbishop of 
Amasia, Administrator of the Diocese of Lyons ; indeed, the name of the 
author is a sufficient recommendation. M. Vuarin has already distin- 
guished himself by his former writings, as well as by the pastoral zeal 
displayed by him in the arduous post he has filled for nearly thirty years, 
The first part of the present work is a dogmatical treatise on Confession, 
wherein the author enlarges on the wisdom, utility, and divine institu- 
tion of this sacrament. 

M. Vion, Canon and Archpriest of the Cathedral of Strasbourg, has 
published, at the pressing instances of his friends, five discourses against 
modern Rationalism, delivered by him during last Lent. The following 
is a brief analysis of them. In the first, the preacher begins by showing 
that out of the religion of Jesus Christ there is no salvation for mankind, 
degraded by the } poeta fall. The consequences of this original trans- 
gression, entailed upon posterity, are ignorance, concupiscence, and the 
sense of guilt or sting of conscience. God, moved to pity for humanity 
suffering from these miseries, sent his only Son to repair the moral order 
which sin had broken and disturbed. Jesus Christ, therefore, came to 
discharge a triple function; to enlighten reason clouded by ignorance 
concerning the truths of salvation; to correct the will depraved by concu- 
piscence; and lastly, by satisfying the Divine justice, to efface our 
guilt, and restore calm to conscience. This threefold object he com- 
pletely accomplished. He revealed a religion which comprises all truths 
necessary to salvation, a religion stamped with the seal of divinity, des- 
tined to be universal and perpetual, and to spread its influence over all 
mankind to the end of ages. The second discourse unfolds the perfect 
moral system based upon the love of God and of our neighbour. This 
morality Jesus Christ enforced by the urgent motives which faith sug- 
gests, by his own example and by a promise of supernatural succours to 
render its practice easy. The third dwells upon our Saviour's quality as 
Messiah and representative of guilty humanity, and explains his sacri- 
fice upon the Cross. The fourth shows how Christ, to render the bene- 
fits of redemption universal, established a spiritual but visible and per- 
manent society. He delegated to its heads his triple office of instructing, 
correcting, and sanctifying mankind ; and for this end invested them 
with his own authority, and promised “ to abide with them to the end of 
the world.” The announcement of this religion by his disciples, its pro- 
pagation in the face of obstacles from persecution, a brief detail of the 
combats of the Church with her enemies, and of her triumphs from the 
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first ages till now, form the subject of the fifth and concluding discourse, 
The publication of these discourses is signal service to the cause of truth, 
against modern sophists. 

Conferences spirituelles d'une Supérieure d ses Religieuses, 1 vol. 12mo. 
—tThese conferences were found in a manuscript of Madame de Beau- 
villiers, who reformed the religious of the convent of Montmartre, over 
which she was appointed abbess at the early age of twenty-four years, 
in 1598. She found the convent in a state of great disorder, the rules 
neglected, and the revenues impaired. By her zeal and firmness she 
overcame every difficulty, and had the comfort of seeing order and 
piety restored in the convent, before her death. These conferences 
contain instructions suitable to religious communities ; a commentary 
on the rule of St. Benedict; discourses for Advent, Lent, and the 
different festivals of the year. The manuscript, which has too long 
been neglected, has been published by M. Gaudreau, curate of Vau- 
girard. 

L’Athée redevenu Chrétien, 1 vol. 8vo. 4 fr.—M. Delauro-Dubez, 
counsellor at the royal court of Montpellier, had long lived in a state 
of irreligion. The account of his conversion is given in the following 
graphic terms:—“I had lived without religion till my sixty-fourth 
year, although I had, in my own family, models of every Christian 
virtue, and a number of relatives who led an exemplary life. My pro- 
fession fixed me at Montpellier, at a time when irreligious doctrines 
were the ruling opinions. Who could have predicted that my reason, 
till then so haughty, would humble itself'so far as to adore, with an 
humble faith, the mysteries so impenetrably obscure—the stumbling 
block of human wisdom—when I had grown old in the habit of 
looking on them as the baubles of superstition. Towards the end of 
the year after my change of residence, I was accustomed to enjoy 
solitary walks in the neighbourhood of Montpellier. During one of 
these rambles, my thoughts were borne, I know not how, to the days 
of my infancy and boyhood. I recalled with delight that period of 
innocence and happiness, the care, the endearments, and the affection- 
ate solicitude of the tenderest of mothers, to keep far from me the 
seductions of evil. Oh! how dear to my heart was the remembrance 
of the chief actions of her meritorious life, consecrated, till her eighty- 
fourth year, to deeds of charity and benevolence! With what lively 
emotions was I filled, when memory brought back to me her sweet and 
ever unruffled temper ; her open, engaging, and lively character, which 
added new charms to her virtue, and caused it to be loved by the 
coldest hearts; her daily visits to the hospitals and prisons; and her 
industrious zeal in discovering those dark and sorrowful abodes which 
hide the heart-rending miseries of the bashful poor. 

“IT saw her scattering comforts amongst all, drying up their tears, 
supplying their wants, relieving their sorrows. I saw her in the public 
places, in the streets, and even in her chamber, surrounded by the 
poor, who ran to her as to their mother; she forgot herself to relieve 
them, and distributed to them her clothes and the food destined for 
her family. What modesty, what recollection in the churches! what 
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solid, simple, and ever amiable piety! In the last years of her life, she 
could not leave her house, on account of her infirmities. Her hands, 
though weakened by age, were occupied in making clothes for the 
poor, and even in sewing the tatters brought to her for their children. 
How sweet, O my most beloved mother, were those tears which the 
remembrance of the virtues practised by you on earth, caused me to 
shed! But when I looked back to myself, what an afflicting contrast 
overwhelmed my soul! Remorse plunged my heart in bitterness; it 
told me that there existed a supreme Justice beyond this earth. 
Mournful feelings overcame my soul. ‘O tenderest of mothers, shall it 
be true that that eternity of happiness with which you so often cheered 
my younger days, shall even now become a reality for you, while my 
rash opinions shall condemn me to be for ever separated from you? 
Shall I be compelled for ever to blaspheme and curse that God who 
has recompensed your deserts with a boundless happiness?’ Wholly 
absorbed in these reflections, I had, without perceiving it, approached 
the church of the seminary. As if despite myself, I fell upon my knees 
before the grating which separates the vestibule from the interior, and 
I exclaimed, ‘O God of my mother! if it be true that you exist; if 
you, as she has assured me, are the sovereign truth, wisdom, and good- 
ness; if you have made me for yourself, and will listen to the sincere 
desires of a sorrowing heart; I conjure and implore you to employ 
your power in assisting ine; show yourself to your creature; be his 
light and life ; trace out the way by which he may come to you!” My 
agitation was extreme; my tears flowed abundantly; after a few 
seconds, I felt that my mind was again at peace, and I rose with the 
resolution of seeking truth in earnest sincerity.” 

The reading of St. Augustine’s Confessions, and other books, perfected 
his conversion ; and in the work before us, he has recorded the argu- 
ments by which Atheism, Deism, and Protestantism were successively 
overcome, and he was led to the pure and blessed light of the Catholic 
faith. Every reasonable man must believe in God; every believer 
must be a Christian; every Christian must be a Catholic. These 
principles are the summary of the entire work, which is written in a 
clear and forcible style, well adapted to the importance of the subject, 
and the reasoning employed in its illustration. After the author’s 
death, in 1829, the MS. was shown to several persons, and one of the 
first fruits of it was the conversion of a Polish officer, who is now 
translating it into his own language. The profits of the work are 
applied to a charitable institution. 

Conformité de la Religion Chrétienne avec les besoins et la nature de 
notre Caeur.—The various proofs which establish the truth of Chris- 
tianity, are not equally convincing to all. Some men, and perhaps the 
greater number, feel better than they reason, and are guided by the 
heart more than by the understanding. To such as these the above 
work is principally addressed ; yet those also who delight in exercising 
the reasoning faculty, will find ample entertainment in the clear and 
solid demonstrations which the author deduces from the relations which 
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necessarily subsist between religion and the legitimate desires of the 
human heart. 

Nécessité de la Religion par rapport a la tranquillité des états, a 
lordre des familles, et au clan des particuliers. Par M. l’Abbé 
Thomas. 1 vol. 16mo.—The style of this book is neat and perspi- 
cuous ; the matter full and instructive; and the truth of the three pro- 
positions announced in the title, is clearly established. The notes, 
which form an appendix, explain and corroborate the truths mentioned 
in the body of the work; and they are rendered more valuable by 
being classified, so as to form of themselves a distinct work. The book 
is interesting in a typographical point of view, being printed by the 
poor children of the establishment of St. Nicholas, and is got up with 
considerable neatness. 


Puitosopuy, History, AND BIoGRAPHY. 


Conferences philosophiques sur la Religion.—These conferences are 
in the form of dialogues, in which are introduced, as interlocutors, the 
Abbé Gua de Malves, Bouguer, D’Alembert, and Euler. D’Alembert, 
who denied all save mathematical certainty, is forced to yield to the 
arguments of Euler. The Abbé, who was, in the opinion of Con- 
dorcet himself, “un homme dangereux,” joined to a remarkable talent 
for analysis a profound and philosophic mind. Bouguer was a learned 
mathematician, who lived in the principles of D’Alembert, but was con- 
verted before his death. His conversion is the denouement of these 
conferences, in which the author has endeavoured to show the accord- 
ance of reason with faith. The undertaking is praiseworthy, and, we 
think, has been ably executed. 

Histoire des Papes. depuis S. Pierre jusqwd nos jours.— Par M. 
Beaufort. 4 vols. 8vo. In numbers, each 60c. With an introduction 
by M. Laurentie. This work is published by the Societé Bibliogra- 

hique. 
: Histoire de la Compagnie de Jésus. Par E. de Tarrion. In numbers, 
each 50c. 

Vie de Sainte Colette, reformatrice des Clarisses.—This life, it appears, 
was composed at the close of the last century, though not printed till 
lately. ‘The saint died in 1447. 

Vie nouvelle de Henri-Marie de Boudon, grand-Archidiacre d' Evreux. 
—8vo. This work has the merit of being exact ; the author has studied 
the life of Boudon, has arranged the facts in their proper order, and sup- 
pressed some details related by Collet, which were not sufficiently authen- 
ticated. 

De Prosecutione Operis Bollandiani quod Acta Sanctorum inseribitur. 
—We hail with joy this harbinger of the great and important work of 
the continuation of the venerable labours of the Bollandists. In the 
present prospectus, the fathers charged with the publication of the rest of 
the lives of the Saints, trace out the difficulties of their undertakig, and 
give arapid sketch of the labours of their predecessors, and an account of 
the dispersion of the manuscript and printed books collected by them. 
At the period of the suppression of the Society of Jesus, their house 
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was seized as a military school, and their books were hastily packed up 
in boxes, to be carried to Brussels. In 1778, a report was presented 
respecting the state of their affairs to the government, which was anxious 
to retrace its own rash steps in interrupting the work. As, however, the 
affair went no farther, and the sale of the books seemed to be resolved 
upon, the Maurist monks and the ministers of Louis X VI made several 
attempts to purchase them for France; but the States of Flanders and 
several abbeys in Belgium strenuously resisted this shameful alienation. 
Godfrey Hermans, Abbot of Tongerloo, of the order of Premonstratenses, 
gave an exorbitant price for these precious monuments, which Joseph 
II had refused to preserve for Belgium, and continued the work at his 
own expense. But the invasion and ravages of the French army in 
1794 arrested its progress, and a part of the books was carried into 
Westphalia, another part was concealed, but a very great number of 
them were changed, orirrecoverably lost. In 1825, the printed books were 
in part adjudged to the Royal Library at the Hague, and in part sold at 
Antwerp. In 1827 the remaining MSS. were united to the Bourgoyne 
Library at Brussels. Notwithstanding these misfortunes, hopes had been 
from time to time entertained of persons being appointed, and means 
furnished, to continue the work. In 1801, 1803, and 1810, reports were 
ordered by the French government on the subject, but no farther mea- 
sures were taken. Our readers have been already informed that some 
time back a society was formed in France to resume the work, and that 
the government of Belgium, justly proud of the honour that country had 
gained by it in former times, applied to the members of the Society of 
Jesus to undertake its continuance, as the rightful heirs and successors 
of the labours and glory of the Bollandists; with an understanding that 
grants of money for the purpose would be voted by the chambers. With 
the approbation of their superiors the fathers in Belgium consented to the 
proposal, and the prospectus before us is the first fruitof their labours. To it 
are attached the names of the four fathers on whom the chief portion of 
the commission has devolved, John Baptist Boone, Joseph Vandermoere, 
Prosper Coppens,and Joseph Vanbecke. It contains a list of four thousand 
saints, most of whose festivals occur between the 15th of October, where 
their predecessors were interrupted, and the 31st of December. They 
invite all men of letters to assist them, by furnishing them with the old 
martyrologies of the religious orders, ecclesiastical calendars and direc- 
tories, the offices peculiar to particular dioceses, manuscript lives of saints, 
—especially, if they are the works of writers contemporary with the events 
and persons described, local histories of cities, provinces, or monasteries ; 
accounts of the translations of relics, or of the institution of confraternities 
in honour of the saints ; and any other information which will throw light 
on their undertaking. If these cannot be directly communicated, it will be 
sufficient to furnish an exact description of them; or, if the owners enter- 
tain doubts respecting the utility of certain works to the fathers, they will 
be ready to answer any enquiries that may addressed to them ‘The 
theme is noble and the enterprise vast and arduous ; but, if an augury 
may be taken from these beginnings, the last portion bids fair to rival 
that which has gone before. The appeal which has been made to the 
VOL. V.— NO, X. 2R 
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literary world, will, we trust, be promptly responded to by the lovers of 
biography and history ; while the cause of religion and piety is interested 
in the speedy completion of the work. The public and private libraries 
and collections of MSS. in this country, contain rich and abundant ma- 
terials, to which, we hope, the attention of the — will be directed ; 
that the edifying and generous virtue of our forefathers may occupy its 
due rank among the lives of those who have illustrated the Church by 
their virtues and miracles. 





SUMMARY REVIEW OF ITALIAN CATHOLIC LITERATURE, 
From May to September 1838. 


THEOLOGY AND LiTuRGY. 


Besides a new edition of the large work of Devoti on Canon Law, which is 
but little known in this country, a series of charts or tables is publishing at 
Rome, in which the institutions of that learned and laborious author are clas- 
sified and arranged under distinct heads and subdivisions. The editor has 
spent a whole year in supplying the references and authorities which 
were omitted in the original ; these he has added in the charts, so that, 
besides a clear view of the principles and canons of the Church, the 
reader is presented at the same time with the books and decrees of Popes 
or Councils on which they are grounded. The cheapness of the work is 
an additional recommendation (7fr. for the whole series). 

Juris Canonici Institutiones ad usum Seminarii Bugellensis, auctori- 
tate Reverendissimi Episcopi edite.—1 vol. 8vo. pp. 180. Bugelle. 

Istituzioni di Morale Teologia, ossia breve e facile metodo per ap- 
prendere le necessarie cognizioni di essa, e con pari facilitd richtamarle 
alla memoria.—Del prete Raffaele Brandeglio. 3 vols. 12mo. Lucca. 

Compendium Theologie Universe, ad usum Examinatorum.—Auctore 
P. Thomas ex Charmes. Venetiis. 4to. pp. 184. 

Ethice Christiane, sive Theologie moralis compendium. Auctore 
F. Joanne Paluzzi. Laude Pompeia. 4 vols. 8vo. 

In the department of Christian Antiquities we are happy to announce 
that a new edition is about to appear of the learned and elaborate compi- 
lation of Mamachi, which has long formed the text-book and guide 
of the student and antiquarian. It is to be published at the expense 
of the Chevalier Mouttinho-Lima, ambassador from Brazil to the Holy 
See. 

Bibliotheca Liturgica. Studio P. Carli, sacr. liturg. prof. Brixie. 
2 vols. 8vo. The chief works in ecclesiastical history, are the second 
volume of the works of Tizzani and Palma, mentioned in our last sum- 
mary. 

Dizionario Portatile de’ Concilii. This work contains a summary of 
the acts of all general, national, and provincial councils, the reasons why 
they were held, their decrees on faith and discipline, and the errors con- 
demned in them; from the Council of Jerusalem to the Council of 
Trent. Besides the above, a collection is given of the more remarkable 
canons, and a chronological table of all the councils. This edition pro- 
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fesses tu contain some additional information not found in the French 
original. Large Svo. pp. 536, 

La Filosofia Vendicatrice della Religione. Del prete L. Luciano. 
Naples. We may have to return to this work. 


BioGRaPHy AND INSTRUCTION. 


* Vita del Mistico Dottore S. Giovanni della Croce, primo Carmeli- 
tano Scalzo, Coadiutore di S. Teresa nella Riforma, 4to. Treviso. 

I fatti dei Santi Martiri descritti, dal Sacerdote G. Savio. 1 vol. 
8vo. Mantua. 

Decade di Sacri racconti dalle vite tratti de’ Beati dell’ Ordine ser- 
vitico. Del P. Alessandro Bandiera. 12mo. 

Il Mese Mariano, ossia il mese di Maggio consacrato a Maria 
Santissima. The devotion of the month of May forms one of the most 
favourite and beautiful offerings of the simple but religious people of 
Catholic countries to var Blessed Lady. In Belgium and Germany it 
has been attended with the happiest results. In Italy, it is usual to 
attend, each day during the month, one or two sermons in honour of the 
Mother of God, followed by the Benediction of the Blessed Sacrament. 
We have lately heard, that an Augustinian missionary endeavoured to 
establish the same pious custom in British India, and that his efforts 
were crowned with success, his little chapel being crowded not only with 
native Catholics, but even with English Protestant soldiers. The pre- 
sent work undertakes to supply the want of a book of devotions, to be 
used during the time in private families, as well as in the Churches, 
although for the latter purpose, many excellent works already exist. 

Le Grandezze di Maria. Dell’ Abate Duquesne. 2 vols. Naples. 

Direttorio Ascetico. 2 vols. 4to. Bassano. A reprint of the ex- 
cellent work of Father Scaramelli, S.J. on the method of guiding souls, 
by the ordinary means of divine grace, to Christian perfection. 

Prediche Quaresimali. Del P. de Pederoba. 2 vols. 4to. Venice. 

Quaresimale e Panegirici. Del P. Barnaba da Caprile. 1 vol. 8vo. 
Leghorn. 

Panegirici e Sermoni. Dal Canonico Berti. 1 vol. 8vo. Leghorn. 
The author of this work was formerly treasurer of the Collegiat Church 
of Malta, and afterwards chaplain to the troops of Her Majesty in that 
island. 

Della Utilitd delle Regolari Instituzioni provata dalla Concordanza 
dei testi scritturali cogli statuti degli Ordini religiosi. Dal Dottore 
G. Nottola. 1 vol. 4to. Venice. 

Opere del Teologo M. Piano. These works, which are to be com- 
prised in three volumes, contain a series of parochial instructions on the 
mysteries of faith, and discourses on the Gospels. 


The Université Catholique for June, contains :—1. Course of Social 
Economy (tenth lecture), i M. de Coux ; 2. Course on the Philosophy 
of Law (eighth lecture), by M. Ernest de Moy, professor at Mu- 
nich; 3. Course on Criminal Law (Introduction), by M. Albert du 
Boys; 4. On the Connexion between Medicine and Religion (Intro- 
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duction), by M. Meirieu; 5. Review: Spanish Galleries at Paris; 
Literary Italy (third article), by M. de la Gournerie ; Religion, from 
Documents anterior to Moses; 6. German Catholic Review,—I. History 
of Innocent III by Hurter, by M. Abbé Axinger; 7. Notices of New 
Books. 

The number for July contains :—1. Course upon the History of Po- 
litical Economy (Conclusion), by M. de Villeneuve Bargemont; 2. 
Course of Astronomy (eighth lecture), by M. Desdouits; 3. Course of 
the Monumental History of the Early Christians (thirteenth lecture) ; 
4, Review: I. Chateaubriand’s Congress of Verona, by M. de Cazales; 
If. Ranke’s History of the Popes, by M. Douhaire; III. Life of St. 
Benedict; IV. State of Religion in Austria; V. The Atheist Recon- 
verted to Christianity ; VI. Notices of New Books. 

The number for August contains:—1. On the Connexion between 
Medicine and Religion (third lecture); 2. Course on Criminal Law 
(third lecture), by M. Albert du Boys; 3. Course on the History of 
Christian Poetry (fourth lecture), by M. Desdouits; 4. Review: I. The 
Armenian Religious at Venice ; [I. On the Punishment of Death, by 
M. Laimé; III. Voigt’s History of Gregory VII, by M. de Combe- 
guilles; [V. Voyage to Jerusalem; V. Distribution of Prizes at the 
College of Juilly; Discourses of M. l'Abbé Foisset and M. Berryer; 
VI. Notices of New Books. 


END OF VOL. Y. 





C, RICHARDS, PRINTER, ST. MARTIN’S LANE, LONDON. 
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Animal magnetism—often studied out| person to fill the see of Rio Janeiro, 


of a feeling of idle and dangerous cu- 
riosity, 416—ascribed by many to de- 
moniacal agency, 418— means em- 
ployed by the operator, and effects 
produced, ébid. 

Antwerp—wrested by the French from 
Holland, and restored to Belgium, 486. 
Apostolical succession—claimed by the 
Anglican church, 285. 

Aristocracy in France might have pre- 
vented the anarchy consequent upon 
their flight, had they, instead of forsak- 
ing the vessel of the state, steered her 
in the course of reform, 314— does not, 
strictly speaking, exist in France, ibid. 
Athenian captive—a tragedy by T. N. 
Talfourd, 225—displays many beau- 
ties, but is wanting in energy and depth 
of feeling, 229. 

Atahualpa—The last inca of Peru, pre- 
vious to the invasion of the Spaniards, 
slays all the members of the Imperial 
family, 212—consents to a conference 
with Pizarro, but meditates treachery, 
220—he is taken prisoner, 221—and 
put to death after a mock trial before a 
tribunal of Spaniards, 223. 





240—the pope refuses to ratify the 
choice, ibid.—justified in so doing, by 
the avowed opinions of the party, ibid. 
—attempt to force the consent of the 
pope, 241—unbecoming and insulting 
note from the Brazilian minister to the 
Holy See of Sept. 1835, 342—is a copy 
of Lord Strangford’s note to the Sub- 
lime Porte of August 1823, ibid.—the 
pope refuses to accede to the nomi- 
nation, 244—appeal of the regency to 
the legislature for support is unsuc- 
cessful, 246—disapprobation by the 
diplomatic body in Rome of the Bra- 
zilian minister’s note, 249—objec- 
tionable nomination to the see of Rio 
Janeiro withdrawn, 254. 
Belgium—high destinies reserved for her 
at a future time, 465—her annexation 
to Holland in 1814, 468—terms of this 
union, 469—consent how obtained, 
470—fraudulent means resorted to b 
Holland, 471—>partiality evinced in all 
public appointments, 473—the revolu- 
tion caused by the attempt to change 
the religion and the language of the 
people, 474—the signal given by the 
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revolution of July in Paris, 477—libe- 
rality of her present constitution, 478 
—-improvement in her resources and 
trade, 479—her choice of a new sove- 
reign, 480—prudent reserve of Leo- 
pold, 481—terms of treaty proposed in 
June 183i, 48l1—accepts at the time 
the treaty of the 24 articles proposed 
by the conference in Oct. 1831, which 
were then rejected by Holland, 485— 
is justified in claiming a revisal of those 
terms at the present day, 486—her 
grievances against Holland in a finan- 
cial point of view, 488—unprincipled 
claims of Holland, 493—they are re- 
jected by the London conference, 493 
—England and France bound to pro- 
tect her against Holland, 495. 

Bible—Hebrew text of the, printed for 
the first time, by order of pope Leo X., 
144—the Catholic falsely said to be 
forbidden its perusal, 537—countless 
editions published which have been au- 
thorised by the Catholic church, ibid.-- 
large portions read at all times by Ca- 
tholics, as forming part of the church 
service, 538. 

Borromeo, St. Charles—nephew to Pope 
Pius IV. 23—his irreproachable lite, 
24. 

Brougham, Lord—the publication of his 
speeches,made under his sanction,441 — 
his character as a member of the senate, 
443—his powers of oratory, ibid.—his 
speech on the Canada bill, 446—his 
condemnation of Sir Francis Head’s 
conduct, as lieutenant-governor of 
Upper Canada, 447—his speech on the 
emancipation of negro apprentices, 448. 

Brown, Charles Armitage—merit of his 
work, on Shakespeare’s autobiographi- 
cal poems, 322. 

Bunsen, Chevalier—his plan of the Ro- 
man Forun, 7. 


Calendar, reformation of the, was rejected 
by England for two centuries, through 
religious hatred of the popes, 114. 

Canada bill—Lord Brougham’s speech 
in opposition to it, 446. 

Canals and inland navigation in Ireland— 
their progressive improvement, 504. 
Canons of the Church are not in their na- 

ture unalterable, 293. 

Canonical institution—cases in which 
refused by the pope, 251. 

Carlyle, Thomas—his history of the 
French revolution, 349—his religious 
belief, 350—his leaning towards pan- 
theism, 354—his inconsistencies, 355— 
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his hasty censures of the Catholic re- 

ligion, 356—his imperfect study of it, 

3858—his good qualities, 358—his gra- 

phic powers, 376. 

Catholic Church— at all periods of her 
greatest anxiety, religious orders have 
sprung up adapted to her wants, 26, 
—lIts spiritual element isolated from 
any political connexion or dependence, 
37—has ever rewarded talent and vir- 
tue, unchecked by a regard for aristo- 
cratic pride and pretensions, 79-—a dis- 
regard of its authority means that in- 
dependence of thought which gave rise 
to the most injurious and extravagant 
dreams, and worshipped them as di- 
vine, 111—falsely said to have checked 
the diffusion of knowledge, 144—acts 
of violence against it by the nobles and 
towns of Germany were encouraged by 
Luther, ibid.—its subjection to the su- 
preme pontiff is the only true security 
for its independence, 250—misrepre- 
sentation of its real doctrines, 541— 
attacks upon it, however pure may be 
the motives, always end in the per- 
version of truth, 544. 

Catholic religion—its progress in Ger- 
many during the pontificate of Paul V. 
34—arrested by divisions amongst the 
Catholics, 35—prejudices of early 
education against its principles and 
practice, 32—malicious misrepresenta- 
tions of its tenets in school treatises, 
54—none can fairly discuss its truth 
who have been taught from children to 
revile it, 70—all sects hold together by 
the common bond of protesting against 
it, 71—is revived in Germany through 
the zeal displayed by the Jesuits, 150 
—its present state in France, 257—in 
Belgium, ibid.—in the Austrian domi- 
nions, 259—in Bavaria, ibid.—in Sax- 
ony, 260—in Electoral Hesse, ibid.— 
in Schwartzenburg, ibid.—in Switzer- 
land,261—in Greece, ibid.—in Sweden, 
262—in Prussian Poland, 263—in Rus- 
sia, 265—in the United States, 268— 
in Nova Scotia, 269—at Algiers, 270 
in Cochin-China, ibid.—its intro- 
duction and progress in England, 302— 
how vilified by those who lay claim to 
the most tolerant principles, 383 —gross 
ignorance of its tenets, ibid.—how un- 
relentingly persecuted by the King of 
Holland, 472. 


Catholic faith, its vitality admitted by 


Napoleon, 357—is reviving in France 
at the present day, 375. 

oaths -- the Bishop of Exeter’s 
speech thereon, 459, 


















Catholics—their grounds for following a 
divinely authorized guide, 70—penal 
enactments still subsisting against 
them in the reign of George III. 390 
—Sir Walter Scott’s illiberal opini- 
ons respecting them, 391—should 
not, out ofa mistaken notion of libe- 
rality, suffer their Protestant and phi- 
losophical friends to batter down their 
outworks, 433. 

bishop of Australasia, 277. 

institute of Great Britain—for- 
mation of, 280—resolutions adopted, 
ibid. —its design and objects, 281—ap- 
proved by the Catholic bishops, 284. 

Celestial scenery—by T. Dick, 278. 

Centralization, in France—destroys all 
desire for local improvement, 319—its 
inconveniences for the frontier pro- 
vinces, 322 — materially advances 
equality, ibid.—its advantages, ibid.— 
gradation by which authority is dele- 
gated, 324—its utility annulled by the 
interference of the crown, ibid.—its ma- 
nifest disadvantages, ibid.—at variance 
with the principles of a monarchical 
party, 329. 

Charles’ V. (Emperor)—his successes in 
the Low Countries and Italy, 36. 

Charles Prince (afterwards Charles I.)— 
his projected marriage with a Princess 
of Spain, how broken off, 48. 

Church property—the emperor Ferdi- 
nand’s edict for its restitution, 165. 
Cicero—his definition of what an orator 

should be able to accomplish, 439. 

Clement VII. pope—his qualities, 19. 

VIII. pope—puts an end to the 
civil war in France, 33. 

Constance—council of, ended the schism 
caused by the removal of the Holy See 
to Avignon, 16. 

Colleges in Rome—established for the 
English and other nations, by Gregory 
XIII. 29. 

Commons, house of—rivalled and sur- 
passed by the House of Lords in the 
display of splendid talents, 440. 

Constitutions of Spain, Portugal and 
Greece—failure of the attempts made 
to found them on a simple and unde- 
veloped form of society, 318. 

Copernican system—we are mainly in- 
debted for it to the pontiffs and digni- 
taries of Rome, 79. 

Copernicus—-sought the protection of, 
and was encouraged in his system by 
the pope, 82. 











Danton—his character as pourtrayed by 
Thomas Carlyle, 375. 
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Denmark, king of—assumes the com- 
mand of the forces against the Em- 
peror Ferdinand, 162—is defeated by 
Tilly, 163—deposes the Archbishop of 
Bremen, and raises his own son to that 
see, ibid.—Wallenstein’s project for de- 
posin this sovereign, 164, 

Douay—English College at, founded by 
Cardinal Allen, with the aid of Sixtus 
V. 32. 

Dramatic representation appeals, in a 
great degree, to the imagination, 345 
Dublin Petition against the return of 
Liberal Members—attracts general at- 

tention, 125—questions raised, ibid. 

Review—vindication, by a portion 

of the Press, of the Catholic principles 

which it advocates, 384—--in its femarks 
upon Sir Walter Scott and his biogra- 
pher, it only aims at asserting the prin- 
ciples of universal toleration, and free- 
dom of conscience, 392-—it would have 
defended the Dissenters, if similarly 
attacked, 393. 





Ecclesiastical reservation in a clause of 
the Augsburgh treaty of peace, one of 
the causes of the thirty years’ war, 148 

Education and Self-formation, treatise 
on, by Dr. Heinroth, 273 

Election Committees appointed to try the 
returns of the Irish members, 116— 
their object, and means at their com- 
mand, ibid. 

Elliotson, Dr.—his advocacy of mesmer- 
ism, 411. 

Emmerich, sister Ann Catherine—a reli- 
gious of a convent at Dulmen—her 
meditations upon the dolorous pas- 
sion of our Lord and Saviour, 407— 
her visions treated by some persons 
as cases of natural somnambulism, 411 
—cautious reserve and pious discretion 
of the compiler’s introduction to her 
meditations, 425—solemn recommen- 
dation of his bishop to publish them, 
426—brief account of her life, ibid.— 
her constant intercourse with the spi- 
ritual inhabitants of an invisible world, 
427—she is unconscious of enjoying 
this favour, ibid.—her special miracu- 
lous vision in early life, 428—unim- 
peachable evidence authenticating the 
fact, ibid.—providential means by which 
various circumstances of her life be- 
came known, 430—her most extatic 
state, ibid.—her death, 431. 

England joins the confederation against 
the Emperor Ferdinand, 161— the most 
aristocratic nation, and least central- 
ized government in Europe, 331 — 
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looks upon France as her natural ally 
in the war that may break out between 
absolutism and liberty, 465—her al- 
leged pecuniary sacrifices for Ireland, 
not founded in fact, 529. 

English Corporation Bill—Lord Lynd- 
hurst’s speech in opposition to it, 452 
Episcopacy of a see, province, or king- 

dom—what will vitiate it, 290. 

Equality—understood in France as a re- 
moval of the distinctions between man 
and man, 310—materially advanced by 
destroying local influence, 322—forms 
the basis of the municipal government 
in its outward form, 326—its advocates 
have doomed to destruction all men 
and corporate bodies enjoying special 
favors and immunities, 328. 

Essays on Natural History, by Charles 
Waterton, Esq. 278. 

Estimates of costs of Railways are often 
a fallacious guide as to the probable 
expense, 512. 

Established Church—the archbishops and 
bishops of, accused of being, by favor 
of the civil power, intruders into the 
sees of the British realms, 296—re- 
joinder that can be urged, 297—its 
refutation, 298—the bishops of this 
church not the successors of those who 
held the sees until the reformation, 
and are therefore illegitimate holders 
of the same, 305—placed itself in a 
state of schism at the reformation, 306 

Eucharist—-the power of consecrating it 
is constantly mixed up by Protestant 
writers with that of instructing and 
governing, 289. 

Excavations at Rome—to what extent 
carried on, 4—general view of them, as 
they at present exist, 6. 

Exeter, the bishop of (Dr. Philpotts)— 
his character as a member of the se- 
nate, 459—his powers of oratory, ibid. 
his speech on the Catholic Oaths, ibid. 


Fanaticism displays itself in its hatred of 
all formulas, as much as in a blind pre- 
dilection for them, 356. 

Father Clement, a pretended Roman Ca- 
tholic story—its misrepresentations of 
Catholics, 535—its sophistical argu- 
ments, 536. 

Father Rowland, a Catholic tale of North 
America, 554. 

Ferdinand, Emperor of Germany—his 
claims over his competitors, 155—his 
reluctance to punish the revoiters of 
Bohemia who fell into his hands, 156— 
his conduct and character misrepre- 





the Protestants, 158 —his success 
alarms the ancient enemies of his 
house, 160—engages Wallenstein in 
his service, 162—consents to dismiss 
him at the demand of the electoral 
princes, supported by France, 168— 
removes Wallenstein from the com- 
mand of his army, 185—rapid success of 
his arms after Wallenstein’s death, 186. 


Fiction, works of—would be of great ad- 


vantage in attracting the minds and 
hearts of the young to the cause of the 
Catholic religion, 555. 


Finances of the Holy See—its difficulties 


removed by Sixtus V., 30. 


France—the natural ally of England in 


the war that may break out between 
absolutism and liberty, 465. 


French Revolution, Carlyle’s History of 


—its merits, 359—the seeds of that 
event were sown at the Protestant Re- 
formation, 360—its horrors, 369. 
people—their unbelief left them 
destitute of divine help, when ground 
down by their materialist rulers, 367. 


—~-—— French and Italian Catholic Li- 


terature, 574. 


Galileo — misconceptions and mistate- 


ments of writers respecting him, 72— 
Disingenuousness of his biographer in 
regard to his condemnation, 76—his 
enthusiastic reception in Rome, 85— 
raises the mischievous and uncalled-for 
question of the consistency of scripture 
with his theory, 86—enters on a series 
of theological epistles, which formed the 
sole ground of his impeachment, 89— 
he is advised to confine himself to the 
system, without interfering with the 
scriptures, 90—second judicial inquiry, 
entered into at his own instancé, ibid. 
—equitable and temperate decision of 
the Inquisition, 92—he bears testimony 
to the liberality and kindness of the 
cardinals, 95—his improper conduct 
compels the pope to summon a congre- 
gation, and condemn his proposition, 
ibid.—lenity displayed toward him, 96 
—his extreme intemperance was the 
cause of his being silenced, 97—atten- 
tions paid by the papal court to his 
friends, 98 — the pope’s kindness to 
him, and his ingratitude, 99—evidence 
of his misconduct, 100—not till then 
was he made to feel the hand of power, 
105—his system condemned by the 
pope as rash, not as heretical, 107— 
sense in which it was styled in the sen- 
tence a heresy, 108. 


sented, 157—his severity provoked by} Geography, class book of—compiled for 
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the use of King’s College school—its 
account of the Reformation, 57—its 
malignancy and falsehoods, 58—its evil 
tendency, 60—its calumnious imputa- 
tions against popes, 61. 


particulars of his financial operations, 
ibid.—official statement of the public 
debt in 1829, 492—unprincipled claims 
set up against Belgium, 493—they are 
rejected by the conference, ibid. 


Germany, Emperors of—their opposition 
to the popes in the 16th century, 142. 
Geraldine—a novel, written by a late con- 
vert to the Roman Catholic religion, 
534—calculated for a sincere inquirer 
after truth, 546—her pursuit after the 
truth from book to book, previously to 
embracing the Catholic religion, 548. | Inca—title borne by the rulers of Peru, 

Gibbon—his insincerity as an historian,| 198. 

65. Inheritance—the law of, in France, has 

Gregory XIII. Pope—his edifying con-} not promoted the welfare of individuals 
duct, 29—he favors the Jesuits, and} or of the country, 311—illustration of 
establishes colleges in Rome for the| this subject by the history of a private 
English, and other nations, 29. family, 312. 

Gregory the Great, Pope—slanders and | Inquisition, established in Rome in 1542, 
calumnies directed against him, as the} 27—principles laid down for the guid- 
alleged destroyer of the Palatine li-| ance of this tribunal, 27— groundless 
brary, 64—refutation of the charge, 65.| charges respecting it, 45—originated 

Grey, Earl—as a member of the senate,} in the war with the Albigenses, 74— 
456—his powers of oratory, ibid.—| none attribute to it the privilege of 
address to the House of Lords, on re-{ infallibility, 76—-the Council of Trent 
signing office, 458. has taught us not to place implicit re- 

Gunpowder PJot—a scheme falsely as-| liance on its awards, 79—its equitable 
cribed to the Roman Catholics, 56—{| and temperate decisions in the case of 
proved to have been undertaken in de-| Galileo, 92. 
fiance of the remonstrances of Catholic | Intimidation at Irish elections—when the 
priests, 57. time arrived for preferring these 

Gustavus Adolphus—his victories, 37—| charges, they were dropped, 131. 
lands in Germany with an army, 168 | Invisible world—the belief in its existence 


Images—degree of respect paid to them 
by Catholics, 543. 

Immortality of the soul—believed in by 
the ancient Peruvians, 214. 

Innocent X, Pope—Ranke’s refutation of 
charges against him, 50. 


—his character, ibid. —his violence 
towards independent princes, 172—is 
killed at the battle of Lutzen, 176—his 
death a great blessing to Germany, 
ibid. 


Hall, Capt. Basil—his notice of Sir Wal- 
ter Scott at home in 1824, 401. 
History, Catechism of English, by Pin- 
nock—its misrepresentations, 55. 
Holland — ill effects of yielding to her 
demands, 464—her king detested in 
Luxemburg and Limburg, 466—her 
rights to the disputed territory consi- 
dered, 467—her national debt, how 
dealt with by the king in 1814, 468— 
her preponderance over Belgium, in 
the union between the two countries, 
470 —the king’s persecution of the Ca- 
tholic religion, 472—terms of treaty 
proposed in June, 1831, 481—resumes 
hostilities, 484—rejects the treaty of 
the 24 articles, 485—hopes indulged in 
by the king to the prejudice of Bel- 
gium, 487—he had become the prin- 
cipal capitalist in his kingdom, 489— 





has been at all times a prominent fea- 
ture of humanity, 408—nature of our 
relations with it, ibid.—its glories ma- 
nifested, however imperfectly, through 
the visible world, ibid.—instances in 
which our Saviour opened its wonders 
to our view, 409—phenomena which 
accompany its private revelations, 410 
—it is, like the visible world, the scene 
of conflict between the good and the 
evil principle, 422—sister Emmerich’s 
constant intercourse with its spiritual 
inhabitants, 427—she is unconscious 
of enjoying this favour, ibid. 


Invisible things—our corrupt nature be- 


holds them by the special interposition 
of supernatural power, 410. 


Ireland—opinions of Sir Walter Scott 


respecting it, 395—its confidence in 
the present administration well founded, 
397—the good intentions .of its rulers 
defeated by the House of Lords, ébid. 
— proposed general system of railways, 
496—population, 497—districts the 
most populous enjoy most comforts, 
ibid.—improvements created by resi- 
28 











dent proprietors, ibid.—condition of the 
Roman Catholics in certain districts, 
498—revenue in a great measure de- 
rived from taxes on whiskeyand tobacco, 
500—the country can only be improved 
by reclaiming a large portion of the 
people from habits of drinking, ébid.— 
increase of its imports and exports, of 
its revenue, and of its population in 
late years, 501—condition of the people 
not improved, 502—utility of public 
works, 503—M. Dupin’s opinion of its 
former senators, 508 — prejudices of 
England, and unfounded impressions 
entertained respecting the connexion 
between the two countries, 518—proofs 
of its misgovernment by England, 519 
—avowed discouragement of every 
branch of her trade which interfered 
with that of England, 520—gratuitous 
injuries done to her, 523—{futility of 
the pretended relaxation of the com- 
mercial policy of England in her re- 
gard, 524—the pecuniary assistance 
claimed for her is no more than a debt 
due from England, 531. 

Irish people—tbeir constancy to the true 
faith in the midst of trouble and perse- 
cution, a contrast with the conduct of 
the French people, 367—Sir W. Scott’s 
reluctant admiration of the Irish, 398 
—the many evils under which a por- 
tion of them labour are the fruit of 
their own improvidence, 499—their ig- 
norance of the financial affairs of their 
country, 530. 

Italian Catholic Literature, 582. 


James I—his alleged good intentions to- 
wards Catholics, 47—his opinions re- 
specting the Catholic religion, ibid. 

Jesuits—rise and progress of—objects of 
the society, 26— favoured by Pope 
Gregory XVII, 29—injustice of the 
charge against them of having urged to 
measures of severity against Galileo, 
101 —their zeal revived the Catholic 
religion in Germany, 150—are perse- 
cuted by the Protestants, ibid.—rein- 
stated in South America, 236—a society 
in the highest degree beneficial to man- 
kind, 387—calumnies heaped upon 
them, 538—their vindication, 539. 

Julius III, Pope—endeavours to restore 
peace to Italy, 21—proclaimed his re- 
solution to adhere to the principle of 
not mixing in political differences, 44. 


Kepler—the chair of astronomy at Bo- 
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logna offered to him by the Pope, 97. 











Knowledge, diffusion of—falsely said to 
have been checked by the Catholic 
Church, 144. 

SNnowles, J. S.—his comedy of Woman’s 

Wit, or Love’s Disguises, 225. 


Lansdowne, the Marquis of—his character 
as a member of the senate, 460—his 
powers of oratory, ibid. 

Learning—revival of in Italy at the end 
of the 14th century, 17. 

Leo X, Pope—his character and political 
system, 18—was the first to cause the 
Hebrew text of the Bible to be printed, 
144, 

Letters of exchange and banks—origin of 
in the middle ages, 28. 

Lepanto—victory of, the result of the 
Pope’s exertions in the cause of Chris- 
tendom against the Turks, 25. 

Liberty in France, more restricted than 
during the proudest days of the old 
monarchy, 316. 

Literature, English —anti-catholic by pre- 
scription, 52. 

Loans raised by the Popes—how rendered 
necessary, 28. 

Lockhart, J. G. Fsq.—his Memoirs of the 
Life of Sir Walter Scott creditable to 
his judgment and literary taste, 377— 
he coincides with Sir Walter’s illiberal 
opinions respecting Catholics, 392— 
his frivolous account of him as a boy, 
401—he has preferred the gratification 
of partizan hatred to conciliating all 
° ee in Sir Walter Scott’s favour, 

07. 

Lords, the House of—rivals and surpasses 
the House of Commons in the display 
of splendid talents, 440. 

Luther, Martin—his grounds of attack 
against the Catholic Church, 143— 
encouraged the acts of violence of the 
nobles and towns of Germany, 144— 
and the establishment of absolute mo- 
narchies, and their jurisdiction over 
spiritual matters, 145, 

Luxembourg--its cession to Holland would 
expose a part of the French territory, 
465 — propriety of its annexation to 
Belgium, 484. 

Lyndhurst, Lord—his character as a mem- 
ber of the senate, 451—his powers of 
oratory, ibid.—his speech on the Eng- 
lish Corporation Bill, 452—he arraigns 
at the close of the session of 1836 the 
conduct pursued by ministers, 453. 


Manco Capac—the first inca of Peru— 
means which he employed to rescue the 
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Peruvians from barbarism, 195—con- 
jectures respecting him, ibid.—he es- 
tablished colonies, and enacted wise 
laws, 196. 

Mansfeld, Count Ernest of — revolts 
against the Emperor Ferdinand, 158— 
fails in his attempt, and disbands his 
troops, 159—raises an army in Eng- 
land, 161—is defeated by Wallenstein, 
163—his death, ibid. 

Materialism in France at the period of 
the revolution, and its influence on that 
event, 362. 

Mayo, Mr.—his advocacy of mesmerism, 
412—nothing is too extravagant for his 
credulity, ibid.—arguments on which 
he grounds his belief, 414. 

Meditations upon the dolorous passion 
of our Lord and Saviour, by sister Em- 
merich, a religious of a convent at 
Dulmen, 407— spirit in which they 
should be read, 434. 

Melbourne, Lord—his character as a 
member of the senate, 442—his for- 
cible reply to Lord Brougham’s taunts 
on the subject of the Canada Bill, 443. 

Mesmerism—its delusive pretensions as a 
science, 411—considerations into which 
the question resolves itself, ibid.—every 
thing credible in the accounts of its 
advocates is matter of common experi- 
ence from natural causes, and every 
thing incredible is the result of decep- 
tion, 413—experiments tried, and their 
failure, ibid. 

Mexico—origin of its inhabitants, 188— 
its language different from the Peru- 
vian, 189. 

Middle classes in France—their ascend- 
ancy over the ruins of the aristocracy, 
how established, 314. 

Mirabeau—his character as pourtrayed 
by Thomas Carlyle, 371. 

Miracles, duly authenticated, are the 
basis upon which the Church forms 
her judgment when she yearly adds to 
the list of canonized saints, 422. 

Miraculous phenomena rejected by the 
sceptical spirit of the age, 422. 

Miscellaneous intelligence, 556. 

Mission in Australasia, 274—conversions 
effected among the worst of convicts, 
275. 

Missionary societies—hail the separation 
of South America from the mother 
country, as producing a new market for 
their tracts, 235—are powerfully and 
successfully opposed by the clergy of 
that country, 237. 

Monastic life—the delights of it cannot 
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be comprehended by the worldly-mind- 
ed, 545. 

Montalembert, the Count de—the leader 
of true liberalism, and foremost amongst 
the zealous defenders of the Catholic 
faith, 375. 

Municipal government in France — its 
privileges too restricted to give the rural 
population an interest in local politics, 
321— its advantages, ibid.—its compo- 
sition, how formed, 325— outwardly 
based on principles of equality, 326. 


National debts--system of, first introduced 
by the Popes, 28. 

National education in Ireland—the bishop 
of Norwich’s speech in advocacy of the 
system, 462, 

Negro apprentices—Lord Brougham’s 
speech advocating their emancipation, 
449. 

New Zealand—chiefs of, sent by their 
countrymen to the Catholic Bishop at 
Sydney for instruction, 277. 

Nicea, Council of—allowed the validity 
of the imposition of hands on the part 
of a deposed bishop, but denied juris- 
diction to such as thus received it, 289, 

Norwich, Bishop of, (Dr. Stanley)—his 
character as a member of the senate, 
461—his powers of oratory, ibid.—his 
speech in advocacy of the system of 
national education in Ireland, 462, 

Nuncios of the Pope—their honourable 
conduct at the Council of Trent, 42. 

Nun, the, a novel—its gross misrepre- 
sentation of Catholic belief and prac- 
tice, 542. 


Orange, the Prince of—under what cir- 
cumstances raised to the throne of 
Holland in 1814, 467. 

Orator, an—mental faculties requisite for, 
437—Cicero’s definition of what he 
should be able to accomplish, 439. 

Oratory—can only find place in an ad- 
vanced state of civilization, 438—its 
degeneracy in England of late years, 
ibid.—to what cause this may be attri- 
buted, 439. 

Ordination and jurisdiction—distinction 
between, 288. 

Owenites—advocate the principle of giv- 
ing a share in the land to the whole 
community, 326. 

Oxenstiern, Swedish Chancellor—frus- 
trates the hopes of peace in Germany, 
177 — concludes an alliance between 
the Protestant states and Sweden, 178 
—his acuteness of mind, 179, 
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Pantheists—their favourite doctrine is 
the law of progression and mutability, 
351—man, according to this doctrine, 
is capable of an advancing perfection 
upon earth, ibid.—its pernicious effects, 
ibid. 

Papal instructions respecting the mar- 
riage of Prince Charles of England 
with a Spanish princess, 49 

Patriarchal jurisdiction — usage deter- 
mines it with a force equal to that of 
canons, 296. 

Paul III, Pope—his policy, 21—brings 
about the opening of the Council of 
Trent, 21. 

Paul IV, Pope—his firmness of character 
and zeal, 22—concludes peace with the 
Spanish general at the gates of Rome, 


Paul V, Pope—principles which guided 
him in his endeavours to recover the 
ancient rights of the Church, 33—reli- 
gious orders founded during his Ponti- 
ficate, 34, 

Peerage in France—no longer heredi- 
tary, 314— is now a mere instrument of 
the Crown, 315—how dissimilar from 
that of England, ibid. 

Peru—origin of its inhabitants, 188—its 
language different from the Mexican, 
189—its state before the Spanish inva- 
sion, ibid.—the people formerly sacri- 
ficed human victims, 190 —other mon- 
strous atrocities to which they were 
addicted, 191—reclaimed from barba- 
rism by the incas, 194—tradition re- 
specting the means adopted, 195— 
Manco Capac, the first inva, 196—his 
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successors, 200—Atahualpa, the last 
inca, puts to death all the members of 
the imperial family, 211—the Spani- 
ards, under Pizarro, invade the coun- 
try, 212—religion of the incas, ibid.— 
political institutions, 215—sciences, 
tbid.—Pizarro’s rapacity and cruelties, 
224—efforts of the Church to protect 
the Peruvians, and consequent im- 
provement in their condition, 224. 
Petitions against Irish Liberal members 
by the contributors to the Spottiswoode | 
fund, abandoned in many instances, 
122—moral effect of their result, 141 
Philosophers of the present day ascribe to | 
some unknown law of nature, things | 
which are physically impossible, 410. 
Christian, pretend not to draw an | 
exact line of demarcation between na- 
tural and supernatural causes, the 
Church alone having a right to deter- 
mine them, 410. 











Pinnock’s Catechisms, a familiar epitome 
of grammar, history, science, and reli- 
gion, 55. 

Pirate, the, a romance, by Sir Walter 
Scott—its fine descriptions and scenes, 
399. 

Pius IV, Pope—his conciliatory disposi- 
tion, 23—brings the Council of Trent 
to a conclusion, ibid. 

Pius V, Pope—his zeal in reforming the 
Papal Court, 24—his severity towards 
non-resident bishops, 25—restores the 
ancient discipline of convents, tbid— 
induces the Italian states and King of 
Spain to join in an expedition against 
the Turks, which ended in the victory 
of Lepanto, ibid. 

Pizarro invades Peru, 212—his first ex- 
pedition fruitless, 216—he perseveres, 
ibid.—founds his hopes of success on 
the civil war between the contending 
incas, 217—he advances to meet the 
forces of the inca Atahualpa, and in- 
vites him to a conference, 218—he 
attacks the inca, and takes him pri- 
soner; brings him to trial before a 
tribunal of Spaniards, and puts him to 
death, 223 — cruelties exercised to- 
wards the Peruvians, 224—efforts of 
the Church to protect them, and con- 
sequent improvement in their condi- 
tions, ibid. 

Poland, Catholics of, persecuted by the 
Russian government, 266. 

Popes, history of the, in the sixteenth and 
seventeenth centuries, by Ranke, 14— 
the period of it, since the Protestant 
Reformation, little understood, ibid.— 
acknowledged, in the first centuries of 
the middles ages, to be the common 
father of all Christendom, ibid.—sub- 
sequent opposition of the emperors of 
Germany, ibid.—salutary use made by 
them of their temporal power, 16— 
cause of the spiritual opposition to 
them, which was followed Ly Luther’s 
Reformation, 18—position assumed by 
their temporal power under Pius IV 
and V, 27—introduce the system of na- 
tional debts, 28—loans raised by them, 
how rendered necessary, ibid.—neces- 
sity of their exercising temporal power 
to insure the free exercise of the spiri- 
tual power, 38—their virtue and piety 
candidly acknowledged by Ranke, 51 
—their encouragement of learning, 
arts, and sciences, 101—their right to 
give canonical institution is powerfully 
asserted by the clergy of South Ame- 
rica, 237—differences with Brazil, 240 
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—dignified conduct of the Holy See, 
tbid.—proofs that they exercised patri- 
archal rights over the West, England 
included, 300—hatred of, rather than a 
love of God, is the real test of sanctity 
for a young aspirant to preferment in 
the state Church, 385. 

Pontifical decrees—when binding upon 
Catholics, 75. 

Posen, Archbishop of—his zeal in de- 
fence of the Catholic religion, 264. 

Powell, professor—his history of philoso- 
phy, his incompetency or want of can- 
dour as an historian, 83. 

Primogeniture, every institution of, has 
been rooted out of the civil code of 
France, 311. 

Propagation of the Faith, annals of the 
Society for, established at Lyons, pub- 
lished statement shewing the sums re- 
ceived in 1836, and their distribution, 
270—the Pope’s encouragement of the 
society, 273. 

Property—rights of succession to, ren- 
dered uniform in France, 310-—its se- 
curity is the basis of all national 
greatness, 327. 

Protestantism, progress of, arrested by 
Pope Sixtus V, 3l—in its days were 
sown the seeds of the French Revolu- 
tion, 360. 

Protestant writers— how inconsistent 
their writings against the Catholic re- 
ligion, with their assertion of the right 
of private judgment, 61. 

Protestants cannot consistently confine 
their inquiry to the general question of 
authority, but must explore each doc- 
trine, 71—persecute the Jesuits in 
Germany, 150—march against Vienna, 
154—are forced to raise the siege, ibid. 

Prussian Poland, Catholics of, perse- 
cuted by the Prussian government, 
263. 

Public works, utility of, in Ireland, 503 

.-cannot fail to produce an annual 
increase of revenue, 531. 


Quito, kingdom of, subdued by the Inca 
of Peru, 206. 


Railways, general system of, for Ireland, 
496..opposition to the plan, and ca- 
lumnious charges against the commis- 
sioners, 506.. refutation of those 
charges, 507..effects of the intended 
southern line on the intercourse with 
America, 513..extent of public aid 
that might be afforded, 515,.system 
pursued in Belgium, 517. 
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Ranke, Leopold..his History of the 
Popes in the sixteenth and seventeenth 
centuries, 14..principles which have 
guided him, 37..he might have ex- 
plained apparent acts of inconsistency, 
had he attended to the Pope’s spiritual 
position, 40. .his inaccuracies respect- 
ing Sixtus V proved from his own 
work, 41..other defects, ibid...has 
written a series of sketches rather than 
a history, 44..instances of unfairness, 
45..style of his work, 49..incorrect 
allusions to Roman antiquities, ibid... 
his reputation, 49..charges against 
Sixtus V and Innocent X, 50..admits 
the piety and virtue of the Popes, 51. 

Ratisbon, Diet of, 167. 

Recollections of a Convert, 277. 

Reformation..cause of the spiritual op- 
position to the Popes, which led to it, 
18..act of, as given in a class book of 
geography for the use of King’s Col- 
lege School, 57--not caused by the 
publication of indulgences, or the oc- 
casional abuse of this practice, 143-+ 
its doctrines were gaining ground in 
Catholic Germany previous to the 
Thirty Years’ War, 149. 

Society, satirical account of one of 
its meetings, 549. 

Reformed Churches. .disgust excited by 
their history in the time of JamesI, 115. 

Religious orders. «sprung up at periods of 
anxiety to the Catholic Church, 26.. 
reinstated in South America, 236.. 
enumeration of, in Belgium, 257.. 
their suppression in Russia, 265 

Resurrection of the body believed in by 
the ancient Peruvians, 214, 

Revelations, private. .what is implied by 








the approbation given by the Church 
to the publication of them, 422. .tests 
applied to the case of St. Bridget, 423 
- objections refuted, ibid. 

Revolution of July 1830..has retained 
the former social and political position 
of France, 329..policy of the French 
ministers since that event, ibid... their 
present conduct inconsistent with for- 
mer professions, 330. 

Revolutionary movements in England 
and in France. -marked distinction be- 
tween them, 315. 

Richelieu, Cardinal--his policy, 35. 

Roman Forum, description of, 1- + present 
system, and opinions respecting it, 2-- 
Chevalier Bunsen’s plan, 7..dimen- 
sions, 8-- buildings and principal mo- 
numents, 9. .those ascertained are few 
in proportion with others which afford 














matter for endless contests and theories, 

10--tabular view, 13..in what spirit 
should its ruins be contemplated, 14. 

Rome, capture of, by the imperial troops, 
during the pontificate of Clement VII, 
20..peace concluded with the Spanish 
general by Paul IV, 23. .improvements 
made by Sixtus V, 31. 

the Church of, may at one time sig- 
nify the see of that city, at another the 
universal Church in communion with 
it, 75..Professor Whewell’s attempts 
to accuse it of producing mental servi- 
lity in science, 110..its encourage- 
ment of science and learning, 111. 

Russia..intolerance of its government 
towards the Catholic Church, 2635. 





Sardica, Council of, deposed Gregory 
from the See of Alexandria, 307. 

Saxony, Electorate of, conferred by the 
Emperor on Duke Maurice ; insincerity 

_ of the latter, 147. 

Schmalkald Confederation, 145-- arose 
from political rather than religious 
grounds, 147, 

Scott (Sir W.) memoirs of his life, 377.. 
his ambition to be the founder of a clan 
bearing his name, 379. .when visited by 
misfortune endeavours t> retrieve his 
losses, 380. .his religious feelings, 382. . 
his uncharitableness towards Catholics, 
387..in politics he professed steady 
Tory principles, 393..his opinions re- 
specting Ireland, 395. . Autobiographi- 
cal fragment composed by him in 1808, 
898. .his voyage with the Commission- 
ers of Scottish Lighthouses in 1814, 
399--his descriptions in The Pirate, 
ibid.--his store of anecdotes, 402-- 
his description of the delights of a 
planter, ibid... excellence of private 
character, 403. .evidence of the tender- 
ness of his early domestic feelings, ibid. . 
leaves England in 1831, 405. . reception 
given to him in foreign countries, ibid. 
. -description of his last moments, 406. 

Somnambulism, a word derived from the 
French, substituted for that of animal 
magnetism, 415-- acts performed by 
persons in this state, ibid- - possibility 
of arriving at a satisfactory physical 
solution of it, ibid. .cases of the predic- 
tion of future events under its influence, 
419--the only reasonable hypothesis is 
the intervention of evil spirits, 421. 

Shakespeare (Wm.) injury done to him by 

many of his commentators, 331..his 

alleged indigence in early life disproved, 

333. -his poems, 336. . he was prevented 
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by accident from being the publisher 
of his own works, 341. .evidence of his 
having been in affluent circumstances, 


SixtusV. (Pope) elevated to the Papal chair 
at a critical period, 29--his talents, 
ibid.--succeeds in removing financial 
difficulties, 30--his improvements in 
Rome, 31--arrests the progress of Pro- 
testantism, ibid... his admirable con- 
duct respecting Henry IV and the Pro- 
testant sovereigns, 41 -- refutation of 
charges against him, 50. 

South America advised to assert its eccle- 
siastical freedom, 236 .. adheres to 
sound religious principles and its duty 
to the Holy See, ibid. 

Spottiswoode Fund, 116--list of returns 
against which petitions were presented, 
120. - peculiarities connected withthem, 
ibid. .calumnies heaped on the liberal 
party, 122. 

Steam navigation to America, inquiry into 
its practicability, 514. 

State, interference of the, in religious mat- 
ters, always injurious to the cause of 
religion, 251. 

Surveyors having no practical knowledge 
of husbandry incompetent to decide on 
the value of lands, 124. 


Talfourd, T. N...his tragedy of the Athe- 
nian Captive, 225. 

Taxation in [reland..efforts made to as- 
similate it to the taxation in England, 
532. 

Tracts for the Times-+a work written by 
Protestant divines, with a view to re- 
vive in the Anglican Church a love of 
ancient principles and practice, 285.. 
endeavours to vindicate the English 
Church from the accusation of schism, 
by quoting a decree of the Council of 
Ephesus securing the liberties of the 
Church of Cyprus, 291..false asser- 
tions upon which the argument is based, 
292 


Tradition. .the authority of, 68. 

Transubstantiation. .letter by the Rev. J. 
Fletcher, 278, 

Trent.-Council of .. brought about by 
Pope Paul III, 21..concluded by Pope 
Pius IV, 23--its canons, 27..its re- 
moval to Bologna, 39- - honourable con- 
duct of the Papal nuncios, 42--Pro- 
testant States invited to send deputies 
to it, but refuse, 147. 

Theological reasonings..men of science 
should keep aloof from them, leaving 
them to the religious world, 112, 















Thirty Years’ War..its origin, 34-+its 
signal given by the revolt of the Pro- 
testant States of Bohemia, ibid. 

Tilly, Baron de, 155..character vindi- 
cated by Protestant historians, 156.. 
successes against Protestant Princes, 
159-+defeats the King of Denmark, 
163. -takes Magdeburg by assault, 170 
++is defeated by Gustavus Adolphus, 
173..his death, 175. 

Tory Committees calculated upon for 
annulling the returns of many of the 
Liberal Irish members, 116..cases in 
which they succeeded, 118. .instances 
of their judicial decisions, 132. . charges 
of bribery found to be gross fabrica- 
tions, 139, 


Vega, Garcilasso de la, 189. .endeavours 
to justify the natives from the heavy 
charges of the Spaniards, ibid. ..his 
account of early Peruvian history, 190. 

Visible world--called into being to mani- 
fest, however imperfectly, the glories 
of the invisible world, 408. 

objects. . their insufficiency to satisfy 
the vast desires of our race, 417. 

Visions. .generally shrouded in mystery, 
409 

Vision of the agony of our blessed Saviour 
in the Garden of Gethsemani, 434. 





Ulster--its advantages over other parts 
of Ireland, 499. 
Union between England and Jreland.. 


not sought for by the Irish, 524--the | 


evil of absenteeism promoted by it, ibid. 
. means resorted to for effecting it, 525 
++has made Ireland share in the pay- 
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ment of the English debt, 526--has 
removed the inequality between the 
debts of both countries to the prejudice 
of Ireland, 527. 

Université Catholique for 1838, 278-583 
-+& monument of faith, learning, and 
human progress, 376. 


Wallenstein: -his removal from the com- 
mand of the emperor’s army, 37. .his 
early life, 162--enters the service of 
Austria, ibid.--defeats Mansfeld, 163 
..is created Duke of Mecklenburg, 164 
.-his dismissal demanded, 167..re- 
called by the emperor, 174. .again raises 
an army, 175..conditions required by 
him, ibid... his success against the ene- 
my, ibid,..is defeated at Lutzen by the 
Swedes, commanded by Gustavus Adol- 
phus, who is killed, 176..aspires to 
become independent, 178. .his suspici- 
ous inactivity, 180- + rejoices at the suc- 
cess of the emperor’s enemies, 182. .he 
is removed by the emperor from his 
command, 185..is killed by an officer, 
186. 

Wellington, the Duke of..his character 
and influence as a member of the 
senate, 442. 

Whewell, Professor. .his sequel to Coper- 
nicus, 109. .he attempts to accuse the 
Church of Rome of producing mental 
servility in science, ]10. 

Woman’s Wit, or Love’s Disguises..a 
comedy, 225. 


Zetland. .description of, in Sir Walter 
Scott’s novel of the Pirate, 400. 





























